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EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 

JN placing this, our first number of " The Old Cross " in the 
hands of our readers, a few words by way of introduction 
appear to us to be necessary, to explain the motives which 
have induced us to venture on its publication, the objects we 
desire chiefly to promote, and the manner in which we propose to 
conduct it. 

In the first place then, while there is plenty of choice in the 
way of serial publications of a miscellaneous character devoted to 
general literature, there are very few of this class that may be 
regarded as being specially adapted to the requirements of this 
neighbourhood, the subject matter of which should be mainly of a 
local character, by local contributors, and calculated from this 
peculiarity to be acceptable to a large number of Warwickshire 
readers. This ground, which as far as we know is unappropriated, 
we propose to occupy, and we are not aware that in so doing, we 
are infringing any established right, or interfering with the privi- 
leges of any existing periodical. 

In adopting a name for our Magazine, we have selected one 
familiar in most of our midland towns, and even in villages, and 
though we may look in vain for many of the structures which have 
given this distinctive term to the localities which still retain the 
name, yet we are constantly reminded of the fact, that in the days 
gone by, an edifice bearing the name of the The Cross, reared its 
slender pyramid in some quiet nook, or at the intersection of the 
main thoroughfares of our ancient towns and villages. The 
objects of these structures were manifold, but primarily of a religious 
origin. Secondarily, they became associated with commercial 
enterprise, and marked the spots where public business transactions 
should be conducted. 

From them various proclamations were publiclyissued, and round 
their steps, both in town and country, the people would assemble 
to hear and discuss the news as it spread slowly about, and here 
the young would congregate for sports and pastime. In the days 
of the Commonwealth even marriages were frequently published 
A 
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at the Market Cross, the ceremonial being, by an Act passed in 
1653, regarded as a civil contract. 

As a memorial of some historical event, or as a monumental 
record of some celebrated local personage, the Cross, in some 
form or other, either elaborate in design, or simple in construction, 
was in the days of old, most commonly adopted. 

It was not only an ornamental, but a useM structure ; in many 
cases a fountain issued from it, which on days of high festival, 
ran with streams of wine, its pinnacles arrayed with banners and 
other emblems ; while in times of civil strife its summit has been 
garnished with the gory heads of unfortunate victims, selected for 
this especial distinction. In some instances the hours of the day 
were marked by a sun-dial on its southern face, which subse- 
quently became substituted by a clock, and occasionally, chimes. 
Indeed **The Old Cross " had many and various associations 
wherever it was found, and formed the centre of attraction in the 
midst of the community surrounding it. 

A county like Warwickshire, rich as it is in natural beauty, and 
mineral wealth, notable for its historical, legendary, and antiquarian 
associations, equally celebrated for the characters to whom it has 
given birlh, and interesting in a commercial point of view from its 
various manufacturing industries, ought surely to be able to 
support a Quarterly Journal of its own,tiie contents of which should 
be drawn from its own manifold resources. 

We have decided to try the experiment in a quarterly form, at 
a price which will place it within the reach of the greater majority of 
readers, and occasionally, as opportunity serves, to give illustrations. 

In matters religious and political, we shall endeavour to occupy 
a neutral position ; there is plenty of matter suitable for the pages 
of a magazine like this, without embroiling ourselves, and troubling 
our readers with subjects of a controversial nature ; there is an 
ample field for the display of this kind of literature, without our 
attempting to enlarge its area. 

We have not been able entirely to adhere to the order of con- 
tents of our first number as intimated in our original prospectus ; 
and for the present, at least, we have considered it advisable to 
relinquish the idea of a serial tale, the interest in which would 
scarcely be sustained in the interval of a three months' publica- 
tion. Various modifications and improvements as may appear 
necessary from time to time, will be effected, and any suggestions 
we may receive from any of our readers who may feel an interest 
in the success of the " Old Cross " shall receive our best attention. 

It is hoped that a publication of this kind, calculated to place 
in a readable and compact form much interesting and valuable 
matter, not to be found in our local histories, with a judicious 
admixture of the lighter elements, will meet with such generous 
support as to secure success to 

" THE OLD CROSS.*' 
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Coventry enjoyed the privilege from a 
very early date, of holding markets 
and fairs, and this right was confirmed 
hv successive monarchs. The Cross 
lly erected here was intended 
:inguish the place for holding 
arket, and the name ol the street 
!ross Cheaping, from A. S. Ceap, 
1 or sale, is indicative of its 
t purposes. The first of these 
ns may have been a very simple 
«rhich was probably superseded 
; one erected in 1422, at an 
e of ;^So. Certainly this could 
Lve been the first structure of 
nd. It was supported on eight 
forming an open, covered, mar- 
Dss. In 1540 it was removed, 
; place occupied by a gorgeous 
pyramid of four stories, six 
in plan, and 57 feet high, the 
in its three upper stories filled 
atues of religious and historical 
ages, the whole being richly 
id with pinnacles, metal work, 
ic shields, and other architectural 
IS, and so highly illuminated with 
nd colours, that it is a tradition 
that it was almost impossible 
to look upon it when the sun 
shone. It was begun in the 
year 1541, and finished in 
1544, at the expense of Sir 
\ William HoUis, formerly Lord 
Mayor of London, and a son 
of Thomas HoUis, of Stoke, 
Coventry Cboss. * near here, the cost being 

nearly ;^2oo, a large sum in 
those days. The articles of agreement with the builder stipulated 
that it should be like unto the one then standing at Abingdon, 
and that the material should be free stone, from Attleborough or 
Rowington. It was directed that six or eight old images from the 
Whitefriar's should be placed in some of the niches after repairing 
and cleansing. In 1669, the cross was repaired and beautified at 
* From Beader's History of Ck)ventr7, 1810. 
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a cost of £2'j6. From this time it was wholly neglected, and in 
1 771 it was taken down to save the expense of repair. Fragments 
are here and there to be met with. One of the royal statues 
(Henry VI.) stands at the foot of the stairs leading into St. Mary's 
Hall ; two others stand on brackets on each side of the oriel in 
the great hall ; other structural portions form a picturesque object 
in the grounds of a residence near Coventry. And I have heard 
of other fragments having been removed to a building, from this 
circumstance called the "Image House," near Berkswell. The 
edifice destroyed stood near the entrance to the present market, 
and close to the Castle Hotel, in what was at that period, a comer 
caused by the projection of the houses in Broadgate, beyond the 
centre of the present wide span. The re-erection of Coventry 
Cross on a site so much improved seems at once desirable and 
practicable. And if the funds could not be at once attainable, 
the cross alone might be built, leaving the niches to be filled in 
afterwards. We have numerous precedents for the rebuilding of 
such ornamental and memorial structures. The Charing Cross 
Railway Company have erected one opposite their hotel in the 
Strand, London, a counterpart of the old Eleanor Cross, which 
stood at Charing, close by. The inhabitants of Banbury have, not 
long since, re-built one in their town, and a very handsome one, too. 

There were formerly a number of other crosses in Coventry and 
its immediate vicinity, to which references are made in the records 
of the City. The following nine crosses are mentioned besides 
the principal one in Cross Cheaping : — 

Swine's Cross, near the Free School, at the entrance to Silver 
Street, was evidently the spot where a market was held, which 
market was probably removed to the place now known as the 
Pig Market. It was taken down about the year 1763. 

Swinis Cross^ so called on Bradford's map, near the Gosford 
Gate, at the angle at the bottom of Gosford Street. This was 
also the site of a cattle market, and continues so to this day. This 
cross was standing in 1644. 

Sponne Cross is alluded to in the city records as " extra pontes 
in Sponne Street,'* indicating that its position was beyond the 
bridge. It belonged to St Mary's Guild, and was in existence 
in the reign of Edward IIL 

Hill Crossj the site of which is known by the name of the place 
where it stood retaining its ancient appellation, is referred to in 1 6 1 8« 

Jesus Cross stood in Barker's Leys, near St. Nicholas* Church. 

MaiderCs Cross is referred to as having been repaired in 1542. 
It was situated on this side " B3mley.'' 

Radford, A cross formerly stood here. • 

New, or Queen's Cross, was on Stivichall Common, 

Whitley. A cross formerly existed here. The exact sites of 
these last named are not accurately known. 

Viator. 
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As in the natural nniverse night sacceedeth day, and yet iho 
world is seldom left in total darkness, for 

'* Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes np the wondrous tale;" 

as in the darkest ages of the religious world, the truth was never 
quite left without witness ; so in the world of mnsic, howeTer 
depraved the pnhlic taste may have hecome as a whole, through 
various influences, there seems to he always at least one great genius 
living, to keep the flame of true art from wasting, hy feeding it from 
his own inezhaustihle store. Handel died in 1759, at the time when 
Haydn was 27 years of age. Haydn died in 1809, when Beethoven 
was in the zenith of his fame. Beethoven died in 1827, when the 
triumphs of the youthful Mendelssohn had hut just hegun. 

No apology is needed for a hiographical sketch of this, the last 
and dearest of the Great Masters, for, though we know less perhaps 
of his domestic and family life than of any of the other ** Tone- 
Poets*', what we do know is altogether so honourable to himself and 
so instructive to every musician, both professional and amateur, 
as to bear repeating, even though it be an oft-told tale* Nor is the 
subject altogether unsuited to the pages of a magazine to be devoted 
chiefly to matters of local interest ; for was it not in Birmingham 
that his greatest musical triumphs were won ? Among the varied 
and historical reminiscences of the Town Hall, none are so dear to 
the musician as the fact that here Mendelssohn himself conducted, 
at diflerent festivals, nearly all his great works, and endeared him- 
self to the rank and file of the orchestra (not a few of whom are 
still living) by those amiable traits which render his connection with 
England a thing of delightful memory. 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who belonged to a Jewish family, 
was bom at Hamburgh, February 8rd, 1809. His grandfatiier 
began life under circumstances of extreme poverty, and raised him- 
self by his great talents, as a philosopher and writer, to a position of 
honour and affluence. Abraham Mendelssohn, the father of the 
composer, was a wealthy banker of Berlin, who embraced Christian- 
ity, and took the name of Bartholdy. The name of Mendelssohn is 
still well known as one of the largest banking-houses in Germany, 
and quite recently was mentioned in the press in connection with 
a Bussian loan. 

like Mozart, Mendelssohn was blessed with excellent parents, 
whom he honoured with the most devoted filial piety. Like Mozart^ 
too, he pursued his studies in company with an elder sister, who 
became almost as brilliant a pianist as himself. His father gave him 
the best instruction which Berlin afforded, bat avoided igmliDg Ua 
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son by letting him know the high hopes that were entertained of 
him. His teachers were Zelter, Berger, and Moscheles. His first 
public performance took place in 1817, when he was eight years of 
age ; and his first published composition, the Qaartett in C minor, 
for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola and Violincelia, was written in 1821. 
Before he was seventeen years of age he had written the '* Trumpet 
Overture," and the " Overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream;*' 
works which still hold their own in the concert room as masterpieces. 

Mendelssohn paid his first visit to England in 1829. At that time 
Moscheles occupied a position equivalent to that of MacfarreUi 
Benedict or Costa in the present day ; and yet his admiration for his 
late pupil was unbounded, and the two were fast friends. The young 
artist seems to have thoroughly enjoyed this visit. He made a tour 
through Scotland, and in the following year he recorded the impres- 
sion made upon him by the mountain scenery in a symphony, now 
known as the Scotch Symphony, but originally called " The Caves 
of FingaL" Three years later the Italian Symphony was written on 
the same plan. 

These symphonies prove Mendelssohn's mastery of descriptive or 
*^ prograiome'' music ; a kind of composition in which the proverbial 
step between the sublime and the ridiculous is very narrow indeed, 
and even the great masters occasionally overstepped it. Handel 
seldom mentions the singing of birds without writing trills for the 
flutes, evidently intended as an imitation of their song, and all who 
have heard <* Israel in Egypt" will remember the comical little jumps 
made by the different stringed instruments in imitation of the leap- 
ing of the frogs. Haydn caiTied this still further, when, in his ora- 
torio, *' The Seasons," he attempted to imitate the crowing of tho 
cock. With such examples before them it is no wonder that smaller 
composers have multiplied instances ad naiiseam, until the ear 
is utterly sick of the rolling of drums, the roaring of cannon, the 
call of the bugle, the trill of birds, the fall of water, the jin^e of 
bells, and the bellowing of cattle. The descriptive music of the 
true artist is suggestive rather than imitative. 

There is another of the earlier symphonies, also written in 1830, 
which is very interesting. It is called the Beformation Symphony, 
and was intended for peformance at Leipsic, in honour of Luther. 
It is characteristic of Mendelssohn, that hearing its performance 
would give o£fence to the Boman Catholics, he withdrew it, and although ^ 
it was afterwards performed in London and Berlin, it was not pub- 
lished until afber its author's death. The Symphony begins with a 
sweet, calm movement in the major key, indicative, perhaps, of the 
''pure religion, and undefiled," which distinguished the church 
before error and superstition soiled it ; this is followed by a stormy 
movement in the minor, suggesting the fierceness of the strife 
between the rival parties. In the midst of the tumult there is a 
pause. Then the first notes of Protestant triumph are faintly heard. 
There it a weU-known Gorman Chorale called ** £in feat berg". 
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composed by Lather, and said to have been snng by him on his way 
to trial. The first phrase of this chorale is given out BofUy by a 
single flute, as though it would say, 

'* The Lord of HostB is on oar side, 
"We will not fear whate'er betide,"* 

l!he strife continues, but the Chorale waxes louder and louder, until 
the whole strength of the instruments declares the triumph of the 
Protestant cause. 

In 1836 Mendelssohn completed his great oratorio of " St. Paul." 
It was first performed at Dusseldorf, but repeated the same year at 
Liyerpool, and in the year following at Birmingham and London. 
The following criticism of this work, by Professor G. A. Maefarren« 
will be read with interest : — *' This must be regarded as the 
opening of a new period in musical history. The ' Deluge* of Schnei- 
der, the Oratorios of Spohr, the ' Mount of Olives' of Beethoven^ 
and even the 'Creation' of Haydn, have all such comparative 
secularity, not to say lightness of character, as, still more than their 
imscriptural text, dissociates them from the sacred masterpieces 
of HandeL St. Paul approximates to these in its style, no less than 
in its subject, and it was thus the first oratorio produced since the 
days of tiie ' Messiah', wherein the spirit reappears in which he 

wrote The work was greatly modified before it was printed ; 

ten pieces being omitted, several re-written, and some inserted." 

The success of the oratorio on its performance at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1837, will best be described in the author's letter to his 
mother :•— 

*< I never had sach hrilliant success, and can never have any more 
nneqmTocal than at this festivals The applause and shouts at the 
least glimpse of me were incessant, and s >metdmes really made me 

laugh And, what is hetter than all this applause, and a sure 

proof of my success, were the offers made to me on all sides, and of a 
very different tenor this time from what they ever were hefore. 

'* I may well say that I now see, beyond doubt, that all this is only 
bestowed on me because, in the course of my work, I do not in the 
least concern myself as to what people wish, and praise, and pay for, 
but solely as to what I consider good, and I shall now less than 
ever allow myself to be turned aside from my own path. I, therefore, 
peculiarly rejoice in my success, and I feel more confident than ever 
that not the smallest effort shall be made by me to ensure suooess, nor 
indeed ever has been made." 

The Festival of 1840 found Mendelssohn in Birmingham again, 
conducting his Sjrmphony-Cantata, " The Hymn of Praise.*' This 
was written in honour of Gutenburg (the inventor of printing), and 
first performed in the open air, at the unveiling of his statue in 
Leipsic. After its performance in Birmingham, Mendelssohn inser- 

• The tune is found in most collections. A fine arrangement by Biich it 
in <«Hymni Ancient and aiodern." Old Edition, Ko. 237* New EditioD, 
Ko. 378a. 
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ted the striking number, *' Watchman, ynH the night soon pass T* 
It is evident that the Composer himself thought yery highly of this 
work. <^ I shall be glad to know/' he writes to his brother, " what 
you think of it, and to hear if it pleases you, for I own that hitherto 
it lies very near my heart." 

Another visit was paid to England in 1844, when, besides render- 
ing great service to tiie Philharmonic Society by his public perform- 
ances, he undertook, at the request of the Handel Society, to edit . 
new edition of '' Israel in Egypt.'' His method of doing this wsls 
remarkable. It is well known that in nearly all Handel's oratorios 
the scores are of the barest. Several wind instruments used in the 
modem orchestra, were unknown in Handel's day, and those that 
were known {e.g., flutes, oboes, and bassoons) were used in a less 
effective manner. Mozart wrote additional accompaniments to the 
'< Messiah" in such a masterly way that no conductor would now 
think of performmg that immortal work without those additional 
parts. Unfortunately the example thus set has been followed by 
others less quahfled for the task, and the practice appeared to the 
conscientious Mendelssohn to be unjustifiable. He therefore set 
his face against it in editing '' Israel in Egypt," and confined him- 
self to writing such an organ-part as he beUeved Handel himself 
would have extemporised (as was his practice) at the performance. 

Soon after completing ''St Paul," Mendelssohn thought of 
writing another oratorio. The subject of St. Peter occured to him, 
but the difficulty of making the apostle the prominent figure without 
placing our Lord in a secondary position, seemed to him so great, 
that he relinquished the idea. The prophet Elijah, he figured to 
himself '' as a thorough prophet, such as we might require in oar 
own day, energetic and zealous, but also stern, wrathful, and gloomy/* 
So early as 1888 we find him writing to his friends upon the subject, 
but the oratorio was not finished till 1846. Mendelssohn was by ao 
means a rapid composer, or hasty in the matter of publication. 
The totalnumber of compositions published during his lifetime doM 
not amount to two hundred, and he left above one hundred in manu- 
script. This number appears small beside the six hundred of Mozart 
(who died at the same age), but it must be borne in mind that Mendels- 
sohn had a private fortune, besides holding some lucrative appoint- 
ments, se that he was seldom called upon to write music to order. 
Mozavt was differently situated, and the result was that, though a 
voluminous composer, his pieces are of very unequal merit, indeed, ua 
many of his less important works the voice of genius is altogether 
silent. 

To return to ** Elijah." It was performed under the conductor- 
ship of Mendelssohn at the Birmingham Musical Festival, August 
25th, 1846. How gratifying to the composer was its performance 
and reception, we have in his own words :— 

** No work of mine ever went so admirably the firsfc time of tzeea* 
tion, or was received with such enthiiBiasm, by both the mmoians 
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and the audience, ai thia oratorio. . . • Daring tha two honra and 
a half that it lasted, the two thousand people in the large hall, and 
the large orchestra, were all so fully intent on the one object in 
question, that not the slightest sound was to be heard among the whola 
audience. . . . Not less than four choruses and four airs were 
encored, and not one single mistake occurred in the whole of the first 
part ; there were some afterwards in the second part, but erea these 
were trifling. A young English Tenor* sang the last air with such 
sweetness that I was obliged to collect all my energies not to be 
affected, and to continue beating time ateadily ." (Mendaliaohn'i latter 
to his Brother.) 

But this great trinrnph was his last. In little more than twelve 
months from this time Mendelssohn was no more. He died from 
brain disease, on the fourth of November, 1847, at the age of 
thirty eight years. His last public appearanca was at the ancient 
Concerts in London, on the 5 th of May, when he played some of 
Bach's Organ Pieces. His last composition was the <' Night Song", 
(No. 6, Op. 71) written at Leipsic, on the 9th of October. Th« 
story of his early and unexpected death is thus pathetically told m 
the '' Musical Times/' by Mr. Joseph Bennett : — 

'* Mendelssohn had returned from Switzerland, and his friend 
Kosoheles wrote : — ' In minvl dear Felix is the same as ever, but phy- 
sicallj he seems altered ; he is aged, weakened, and his wslUe is lesa 
elastic than before.' This was the beginning of the end, and soon we 
read of his seizure at Frau Frege's house, his partial recovery, the 
final blow, and the sad spectacle presented as the master lay uncon- 
scious on his death -bed, surroundeid by loving and despairing frienda. 
On the morning of the fatal day Moscheles wrote : — * To Thee, O 
Creator, it is known why Thou hast lodged those treasures of heart 
and soul in so frail a tenement, that now threatens to dissolve. Can 
our prayers win from Thee the life of our brother P' No, they could 
not ! and a few hours after the beloved master < expired with a deep 
■igh.'" 

No notice of Mendelssohn would be complete without attention 
being called to a few traits in his noble disposition which are revealed 
in his private correspondence. 

His veneration for Bach, Handel, and the other great masters, was 
unbounded. As a youth he was fortunate in having the instruction 
of Zelter, whose knowledge of Bach's works was profound, and who 
insisted upon his pupil's studying those works thoroaghly. '* It is 
an undoubted fact," writes the elder Mendelssohn to lus son, *' that 
without Zelter your own musical tendencies would have been of a 
totally diOferent nature." The result was that Mendelssohn took 
every opportunity to bring the works of this little-known genius 
before the public. Under his direction the << Passion Music" was 
roused from its hundred years' sleep, and performed in St. Thomas's 
Ghurch at Leipsic, on Good Friday, 1829. 
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Mendelssohn was a fine performer both upon the pianoforte and 
organ. A friend, who knew Mendelssohn, seiids me the following 
anecdote : — 

'* On the oooasion of one of Mendelssohn's yisits to London, he went to 
Orosby hall, Bifihopgate Street, to hear some quarfcetts played by Mx, 
Dando andpartj. After the Concert Mendelssohn was recognised, 
and reoeiyed a cordial greeting. An amateur present suggested that 
Mendelssohn should be asked to play something. He readily con- 
sented, and gave a magnificent impromptu performance, into which 
the principal melodies from the Qaartetts just heard were interwoven 
in a masterly manner. No one can imagine the wonderful things he 
did in this extempore piece." 

Snoeess in mnsical composition will not make a good orchestral 
Conductor, any more than the invention of deadly instruments of 
warfare will render the inventor fit for the post of General. A story 
is told of a distinguished foreign composer who came over to this 
country to conduct his own works. With great difficulty the per- 
formers succeeded in interpreting the music fairly until he took to 
heating the time in a circle, and then they gave up in despair* 
Mendebsohn, however, was highly successful in this capacity. The 
following paragraph appeared in the <' Daily Mail,'' August, 1876. : — 

" One of our leadingcritics, in speaking of him when at the Dussel- 
dorf FestiTal, says, 'His exertions were gigantic. At the rehearsal 
his unwearied patience, his vast orchestral knowledge, his playful, yet 
firm and persuasive manners, were all conspicuous. He narangued 
the band with admirable tact and humour, making them shout with 
laughter and applause. On one occasion he told them, in some piano 
passage, that doubtless each was anxious to hear his own individual 
voice or instrument, and he was prepared to acknowledge it was very 
fine, but that if they would each endeavour to listen to their neigh- 
bours beautiful execution they would proportionately soften their 
own, and thus would exactly produce the piano effect he wanted in 
that particular passage/ Upon another occasion he requested some 
ambitious performer to alter his style, which too closely resembled the 
tone of a oat scratching a silk gown. Another time, with a playful 
amiableness, he said, * Gentlemen, am I never to hear that passage 
again as charmingly done as you did it yesterday,' and in this way 
he used to lighten the toil of strenuous rehearsal, and although he 
must always have been gratified with the honours he received, like 
all true geniuses his modesty made him shrink from favour or 
applause. 

Mendelssohn's habit of touching and re-touching his works has 
been already referred to. He would permit nothing to be published 
until it was quite satisfactory to his own mind. Many of his finest 
works were not published till after his death. This habit, and the 
confidence which only a genius may have in himself, rendered him quite 
impervious to floods of criticism. When a literary friend wrote to 
him, offering to praise one of his works in his musical paper, Men- 
delssohn replied : — 

'* Although I quite agree wiA; 701^ that my ohomses to Antigone 
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will furnish an opportimitj for a number of unfair and malignant 
attacks, still I « cannot meet these unpleasant probabilities by th« 
means which you are so good as to propose to mo. I hare alwaya 
made it an inviolable rule, never to write myself in newspapers on any 
subject connected with music, nor, either directly or indirectly, to 
prompt any article to be written •n my own compositions; uid, 
although I am well aware how often this must be both a temporary and 
sensible disadvantage, still I cannot deviate from a resolatirai wbidi I 
have strictly followed out under all circumstanoes." 

Bat) thoagh severe with his own works, Mendelssohn treated 
those of others with a tender regard for the feelings of the authors, 
which proved him to be no less a perfect gentleman than a oonsom- 
mate urtist. Occupying the position of a recognized master, ho 
ofien received compositions from aspiring young composers, with a 
request that he would look them through. This he always did, and 
it is interesting to observe, in his criticisms, how he dwelt upon all 
the commendable points, and said all he possibly could in praise of 
the work, before he began to notice its faults. On one occasion he 
did much mora than this. Finding unmistakable marks of talent 
in the works of a young schoolmaster which were sent to him, he at 
once wrote to His Majesty the king of Prussia, stating that what 
the young man required was two years in Berlin, that he might hear 
and become practically acquainted with the works of the great mas- 
ters, he was too poor to give up his employment for this purpose, 
and the king was asked to allow him the sum of two hundred thalers 
for two years. It is gratifying to add that the request was at 
once granted, and some of us can understand with what feelings the 
young man must have received the intelligence. 

It is scarcely necessary to say after this that, in Mendelssohn, 
there was not a spark of that spirit of jealousy and ill feeling towards 
brother artists, which seems to be almost a characteristic of musi- 
cians, from knighted composers at the top of the tree, to village 
fiddlers at the bottom. The exhibition of such a spirit pained hm 
extremely. Writing to his Mend Moscheles, he says : — 

** Ob, the oooasion of Clara Novello's Concert, a vast amount of 
rivalry, and bad artistic feeling, was brought to the light of day, 
which I neither wish to exist by day nor by night, nor indeed in the 
world at all. In fact, when really good musicians condescend to 
depreciate each other, and to be malicious, and to sting in secret, I 
would sooner renonnee music altogether, or rather, I shonld say, 
musicians. It seems such petty tinkering work, and yet it appears 
to be the fashion. Formerly I thought it was only with bunglers, 
but I see it is the same with all. A straightforward character alone 
is a protection against such an example, and a straightforward fellow 
who despises it." 

Mendelssohn's compositions comprise two Oratorios, several Can- 
tatas and Psalms (shorter compositions of the oratorio kind), some 
Symphonies, Organ Sonatas and Fugues, and a great deal of Chamber 
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Masic, eight books of *' Songg withoat inrords,*' a number of beaa- 
iifol Songs with words, and twenty-four Part Songs, (withoat 
accompaniment,) intended to be sung in the open air. Although a 
Protestant, he would gladly have enriched the Catholic Church, (as 
Bach did) by contributions to its repository of Mass Music, ^ his 
life had been spared. The Masses of Haydn and Mozart did not 
please him on account of their too secular and florid style. He had 
an idea that he could write a really religious mass, and, no doubt, he 
might have effected as great a reform in this class of music as he 
effected in oratorio. For the Musical Drama he had a decided liking, 
and only the difficulty of procuring a hbretto to satisfy hiis 
scrupulous taste prevented his writing a really great work of this 
kind. As a boy he was very fond of writing little operettas for fire- 
side performance, and on the occasion of his first visit to England 
(1829) he wrote the " Son and Stranger," in honour of his parents' 
silver wedding.* The highly promising opera of ^* Lorely*' was left 
unfinished. 

Mendelssohn possessed literary ability of a very high order, and 
his knowledge of languages was extensive. Of his well-known letters 
it has been said, '< Nothing more perfect has ever fallen from the 
pen, even of those whose pen is their only instrument." His sense 
of humour is delicious. Take in proof the following description of a 
concert at Paris, addressed to his friend Barmann, a fine clarionet 
player of Munich : — 

«* PariB ^». Dec, 1881. 

** The first clarionet, recently, in the Minuet of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, commenced his solo a bar too soon, bat went on puffing away 
as merrily as possible, never observing that it sounded quite infamous, 
and that some of the audience, and, among others, the undersigned, 
were making dreadful wry faces, and that the director had got the 
stomach-ache. The horn ought then to have come in, but took fright, 
and did not come in, on which the violins took fright also, and played 
softer and softer, on which the thing every moment became more like 
a Dutch Concert, for they were aU out, and only a movement in 
I time being close at hand, saved them from the disgrace of stopping 
abort, and beginning all over again." 

Mendelssohn's personal appearance was highly prepossessing. His 
magnificent forehead, and intelligent expression, seconded his claim 
to artistic pre-eminence. ** I well remember," writes one who knew 
him, ** the wild expression in his eyes while engaged in any kind of 
exciting work. It was that described by Shakespeare * the poet's 
eye with frenzy rolling.' " His portrait, taken after death, forms 
the frontispiece to the second book of letters, and is not the least 
interesting part of those charming volumes. 

He married in 1837, and left five children. '* The foible of his 
character was his thirst for good opinion, which led him indiscrim- 

•Their twenty-fifth Wedding Day* 
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inatelj to conciliate OTery-one whose judgment could receiye ftitantion* 
Thns his testimonials are of little credit, and his compfimentarj 
letters are not always utterances of his true opinions.*** 

The following litUe anecdotes of his last visit to this eountij will 
fitly conclude ^e present sketch. The first is given in the words 
of the late Mr. William Goodwin, Librarian of the Birmingham 
Festival Committee. : — 

<< At the Birmingham Musical Festival, 1846, Handel's Oorona- 
tion Anthem, ** Zadock the Priest,** was the final piece in the last 
morning's programme, prefixed by a Becitative, the words of which 
differed in toto from the original, and this was only discovered at 
the last moment I was anxiously endeavouring to adapt the new 
words to Handel's music, when Mendelssohn, looking over my 
shoulder, said, < What are you doing ?* I replied, I am trying to fit 
these words to the original music by HandeL He said, ' give me 
some paper, and let me come there.* He sat down, and the result 
was the annexed recitative ; which was composed, copied out for the 
band, and performed within the space of three quarters of an hour ; 
being sung by Mr. Charles Lockey, who, much to my regret, begged 
the original score from the Author.*' 

The second, which has not, I believe, been printed, I received 
from my kind friend Mr. Charles Severn, who had it from Mr. 
Goodwin himself : — 

'< Mendelssohn conducted the festival of 1846 in conjunction with 
Moscheles. On one occasion, when Moscheles was conducting and 
Mr. Goodwin was arranging the music in the library, under the 
orchestra, Mendelssohn was pacing the room in the greatest agita« 
tion. His eyes were rolling rapidly, and altogether his condition 
was painful to witness. 'My dear sir,' said Mr* Goodwin at last^ 
*you really should take some rest You will make yourself ill if you 
continue in such an excited state.' < My dear Mr. Goodwin,' said 
Mendelssohn, who spoke English remarkably well, ' it is all very 
kind of you to tell me not to get excited, but you might as well put 
a kettle of water upon the fire and tell it not to boil.' " 

*See Prof. Maof arrin's Artide in the Dictionary of Universal Biography. 

Fm W. Humberstonef a.k.o. 
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PERFECTION. 

By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
f Reprinted by kind permission from Baily't Magazine.) 

The jewel and pride of the stable, 
The brightest and best of her race, 

Reliable, willing, and able^ 
Unequalled in fencing and pace; 

Light-footed, light-mouthed, and light-hearted, 

Of lineage old as the Flood, 
The worth of those flyers departed, 

Condensed in each drop of her blood ; 

As bold as a lion in daring. 

But docile and meek as a dove, 
With an eye like a woman's, declaring, 

She asks to be governed by love. 

So sure not to turn from a rasper ! 

So sure not to fail at a pinch ! 
At timber, youVe only to clasp her. 

She'll measure her stride to an inch. 

At water go into her bridle. 

But never get out of control, 
For under a tree she will sidle. 

Or creep like a mouse through a hole. 

When rivals are floundering and blowing, 

In a plight that is simply absurd, 
So easy and smooth she is going, 

You'd think she'd the wings of a bird. 

And whether in scurry or scuffle, 

And whether she can^ or she can^f, 
With a temper that nothing can ruffle, 

A courage that nothing can daunt. 

So attend to my moral, and sequel : 
Such treasures fall seldom to man ; 

You never will ride on her equal ; 
Make use of her now while you can. 
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IMPERFECTION. 
By T. G. Dalton, 



Whyte-Melville's rare lines on " Perfection/' 
Amongst his best efforts must count, 

They bring back to my recollection 
The day a friend gave me a mount 

His theme was the " pride of the stable," 

The cleverest nag ever seen, 
** Reliable, willing and able," 

But mine was a young one, and green. 

My friend said to me ere I started, 
The remark I proved after, absurd, 

** Pray don't be at all chicken-hearted, 
Hell carry you straight as a bird." 

When I mounted I felt quite elated, 

And proudly I sat On his back. 
The groom too, in confidence stated, 

** 'Tis a wonderful Hunter and Hack." 

Smooth and easy his paces all should be, 
If you are to sit close to your seat, . 

This brute's were as high as they could be, 
You can guess I was in for a treat. 

At length when the sport was commencing, 

He broke away, out of control, 
And showed me his knowledge of fencing. 

Was no greater than that of a foal. 

With his head down, boring and rushing, 
My mount proved a " terrible sell," 

He gave my new hat too, a crushing, 
As over some timber we fell. 

His pulling was hard as it could be, 
And completely, for me, spoiled the fun, 

While not one fence, (as it should be,) 
Did he take in the whole of the run. 
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ARCHEOLOGY IN COVENTRY. 

It has often been remarked as being surprising that in a City like 
Coventry, with so many historical traditions, and so rich as it is 
in antiquarian treasures, there is neither an Archaeological Society 
or Museum, and it is difficult to assign a reason. It cannot be 
indifference altogether, for the citizens are not a little proud of the 
riches they possess, and on the whole have been more careful 
than the inhabitants of some towns in the Midlands in preserving 
the bulk of those which time has bequeathed to the care of this 
generation. It must be the want of opportunity, and of some few 
to take the lead in this direction. It is in contemplation to take 
steps for the formation of an Antiquarian Society for Coventry 
and its neighbourhood, and the main object the institution will 
have in view will be to promote the preservation of such relics of 
the City as still remain ; to collect all information possible relative 
to its history, and the many changes that have taken place within 
its limits; and to place the result of such investigations on record 
by means of a periodical publication of its proceedings. 

Such an object must commend itself to every thoughtful in- 
habitant of the City, and there appears to be little difficulty in the 
way if the proper course is adopted at first, and pursued with 
energy. 

One of the first^undertakings this Society should take in hand 
would be a thorough examination of the site of the Benedictine 
Priory and Cathedral, so far as it would be possible to effect it : 
and to construct plans from actual measurement of such portions 
of the remains as may from time to time be traced ; with accurate 
descriptions. Among other works that would also engage its 
attention would be similar investigations of the remains of the 
Monasteries of the Franciscans, Carmelites, and Carthusians, the 
Hospitals of St. John, and the Lepers' Hospital, the Mediaeval 
Chapels, Crypts, &c, while still further information than we already 
possess might be obtained relative to our ancient Churches, St. 
Mary's and other Guild Halls, old timber houses, &c., from 
unpublished MSS. and other sources. 

The working expenses would be best provided for by a uniform 
rate of subscription, such as would place membership within the 
reach of all who might be desirous of promoting its success, leaving 
the provision of special efforts to be defrayed by additional vol- 
untary contributions from the more wealthy members. 

At the Periodical Meetings of the Society papers would be read 
on subjects illustrative of Local Antiquities ; Drawings, Scarce 
Prints and Books, Relics, and other matters of interest exhibited ; 
and the probability is that such meetings would be looked forward 
to with anticipations of pleasure by those who took part therein, 
and there can be little doubt that the establishment of a Museum 
might ultimately follow. 
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THE SECRET BEQUEST. 
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CHAPTER I. 

^LFRED DENMAN was but a young man when, in the 
summer of 1870, France threw down the gage of battle 
to her powerful and ready neighbour, and the peacefid 
banks of the sleepy Rhine echoed the hoarse thunder of war. Up 
to this time Denman had led an uneventful life in connection with 
the Press, partly in the metropolis, but of late years in the good 
old city of Coventry. Not without some degree of honour and 
promotion, indeed, had he passed the last four years beneath the 
shadow of the Three Spires ; but it had been a period of plodding 
industry and wearying work, unvaried by anything more startling 
than a parliamentary election or a Godiva procession. 

But now the attention of Europe — ^aye, of the civilized world, — 
was rivetted upon the two combatants, as the tide of war rolled 
rapidly westward upon Metz, upon Chalons, upon the gay capital 
itself. The hearts of Englishmen were deeply stirred, and their 
sympathies were surely enlisted by the grand but fruitless efforts of 
unfortunate France to loosen the grip of her powerful foe, and hurl 
back across the Rhine those swarming hosts of Teutonic warriors. 

Among the rest, young Denman felt the thrill of war's alarms. 
He had no inclination to be a soldier it is true ; but he longed to 
be nearer the scene of strife ; and, if possible, to be there in the 
pursuit of his calling. This desire he broached more than once in 
the presence of his fellow-scribes. 

" Who's going to find you a berth ? " asked Will Rogers, the 
sub-editor, who was envious of Denman's success and somewhat 
nervous as to approaching changes in the office. 

" Myself, I suppose," Denman laconically replied ; " you don't 
suppose people run after you now-a-days with their favours ?*' 

" I don't. Well, what do you know about such field-sports ? 
You've never been a soldier? " 

" No ; but I was Captain of Volunteers till the time I left Lon- 
don, and I took a fancy to stud3dng tactics and fortifications and 
the rest of the business." 

" You'll find a slight difference between volunteering at home, 
and roughing it out there. Did you hear that Leslie was taken 
prisoner last week, and very nearly shot for a spy ? " 

" Yes ; it was his own fault though. But I want to rough it 
and am prepared to fece the risks, if only I can get work. How 
ought I to proceed ? '' 

B 
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" Go to London, and try your fortunes down Fleet street,** sug- 
gested Rogers ; adding to himself, " if he's fool enough to go and 
get killed that's his business and not mine." 

To cut this part of the story short, Alfred Denman wrote to some 
influential friends in the metropolis, from whom in due course he 
received promises that they " would do what they could in the 
matter," and " would not forget his application ;" bu^ " to tell the 
truth, there were numberless candidates for every appomtment, 
and therefore ^ &c., &c. 

A month passed away without any successful issue to his endea- 
vours; but, during that month, an event happened which, at first 
apparently imimportant, was destined ultimately to form a turning 
point in his career. It must be understood, however, that during 
this period he was in constant correspondence with his friends upon 
the matter then uppermost in his mind, and that he was the subject 
alternately of elated hope or abject despair, according as the con- 
tents of the morning's letters were favourable or unfavourable to 
his ambitious aims. 

Was it fate that tempted Alfred Denman, one bright September 
morning, to start ofif on foot for the distant village of Hampton-in- 
Arden ? Be that as it may, off he went, alone, in a loose rough 
walking suit, light of heart and quick of step, whistling as merrily 
as the birds, and full of the anticipation which is natiural to those 
who are exploring fresh ground. 

By ten o'clock Denman was drawing near to the picturesque 
village of Meriden, a familiar spot no doubt to many of our readers, 
but perhaps not to alL ^ At the eastern entrance to the valley in 
which the houses and cottages lie so snugly, the old coach road 
has been cut through a sandstone rock, the steep banks rising up 
on either side of the way. On the left is a narrow winding lane 
mounting the quick slope of the hill on which the church stands, 
with neighbouring farm-houses, a short distance away behind the 
trees. 

From this little lane, opening with a rapid descent on to the 
road, there now issued sounds that struck terror to Denman's 
heart, and for a moment paralysed him : — the clatter of hoofs, the 
rattle of wheels, and, above all, the heartrending shrieks of a 
woman. 

^ A moment's pause, during which Denman hastil)r took in the 
situation, and then he dashed up the lane. The vehicle was close 
upon him, coming rapidly down the hill. Turning quickly, he 
snatched at the reins on the off side ; not so much endeavouring 
to stop the horse at once, as to turn it fairly at the bottom of the 
lane on to the main road, otherwise the carriage must inevitably be 
dashed against the opposite bank, and its only occupant severely 
injured or killed. 

The critical point was reached. Denman held on to the horse's 
head with all his strength. The anhnal, as though helping to avert 
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the catastrophe, swerved to the right : — ^the corner was safely 
turned. But Denman, losing his balance, was thrown violently to 
the ground, and remained there motionless. Help, however, was 
now at hand ; the horse was secured,, and the terrified young lady 
assisted to alight by some of the villagers who had gathered round. 

In a few seconds a gentleman appeared, hastily running diown 
the lane from which the runaway had that moment emerged. 

" Where is my sister? — Is she hurt? — Oh Alice, I thought I 
should have found you killed 1 Why did you not hold the reins 
tight as I told you ? — Is the horse hurt ? " 

** Nobody aint hurt, sir, savin' this poor gentleman here," cried 
old Tom Corder, whose wife and daughter had, between them, 
raised Denman's head from the ground. ** Now, mother, you undo 
his neckercher and collar, and you, Minnie, run quick to the pump 
for some water. I hope you aint shook or hurt, miss ? — marvel- 
lous near escape anyhows I " 

'^ Thank you, my good man, I am happy to say that I have 
suffered nothing beyond a terrible fright. George," she added turn- 
ing to her brother, who was carefully examining the horse for 
possible bruises, — " Greorge, do see what can be done for the 
gentleman, I am so anxious about him. He has certainly saved 

my — my *' a hysterical burst, due to the sudden reaction cut 

her sentence short. ♦ 

" Be calm, Alice, be calm whatever you do. He will soon be 
all right again, — only stunned, you know. And the horse hasn't 
a single scratch ! — Is the — ^ah — ^gentleman any better? " 

" No signs of coming to yet, sir. Here Dick, my boy, we*U 
carry the poor gentieman into our house and get him on to the 
bed ; hell lie more easy there." 

Minnie had now retximed with the water; and her fair face and 
light auburn locks drew some of the gentleman's attention from his 
horse's knees and flanks. Deeply concerned though he was for the 
welfare of his precious , animal, he could not resist the attractions 
of Minnie Corder ; and with a flattering look in his face which 
brought the hot blushes to her cheeks, he addressed her with some 
common-place remarks, while Corder and Dick, a stalwart lad, 
were gently lifting the still unconscious form of Denman from the 
ground and removing him to their cottage hard by. 

"If you do not mind," said the young lady," addressing Mrs. 
Corder, " I should like to wait till the gentleman recovers con- 
sciousness. Has anyone sent for a doctor ? — No ?— then let some 
one go at once ; he must have surgical assistance. Let me see ; 
your name is ^?" 

** Corder ; — Betsy Corder, miss, at your service." 

"Thank you. You can mention Mr. Fairman's name to thedoctor; 
we are staying there for a short time. George, will you give Mrs. 
Corder one of your cards, I have left my case at home. Now you 
understand)" she added, turning to the homely womaOi who did not 
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know what to do with the piece of pasteboard in her hand, " you 
understand that /am answerable for the doctor's charges, and his 
bill must be sent to tne. Before I go I will leave a little note for 
him, and whatever he instructs you to do I shall rely upon your 
kindness to have done. I may, may I not ? " 

" If he was my own son, miss, he shouldn't have more care 
taken of him." 

Soon after this, news was brought that the patient had recovered 
consciousness, and did not appear to be badly hurt except for an 
ugly scalp wound which, the doctor afterwards said, must have 
been caused by the sharp edge of a stone upon the road. As the 
strangers drove away, the young lady handed to Mrs. Corder what 
appeared to be a piece of crumpled tissue paper : — 

** Take care of that ; procure all the doctor tells you to do, and 
we can settle accounts some other day. I shall come or send to- 
morrow. Good morning." 

The good woman carried the card and the unopened paper 
straight to her husband. Handing the card to his daughter, who 
was ** a better scholard" than himself, and could decipher the 
black-letter, she informed him that the gentleman's name was 
Major Warstone. 

" I thought he looked a military man," said Corder ; **Why, 
Betsy lass, Siis bit o' paper you give me is a five pun note ! " 




CHAPTER II. 

tING that day strict silence was observed in the sick 
chamber. But with the neirt morning, Denman awoke 
refreshed and cool, and curious to become acquainted 
with all that had passed. Mrs. Corder had been watching most of 
the night, but now Minnie was in charge; and Denman lay, with 
eyes half open, watching her movements as she stole sofdy about 
the room, not knowing but what he was still fast asleep. Must our 
friend be blamed for this ? Could he resist the opportunity of 
gazing his fill at the light, graceful, busy figure; at the rich golden 
tresses neatly caught up in to a roll by means of an old fashioned 
tortoise-shell comb ; at the fair, sober, winsome face ; at the neat 
print dress ; nay, even at the very duster she held in her hand ? 

** Just such a girl as I should like for my wife if she were edu- 
cated," mused he as he lay there. " I wonder whether she would 
be as patient and gentle as she seems to be if I were to become 
troublesome, and fault-finding, and ungrateful ! — I should like to 
try her." 

He moved slightly, she was at the bed side in a moment, but 
his head was turned from her. 

"Where am I ?— what has happened ? " 
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'' It's all right, sir ; you remember saving the young lady's life 
yesterday?" 

" Oh my head ! — ^where is she now ? What is her name ?" 

<< Her name is Miss Warstone. At least her brother who came 
running up directly after the horse was stopped gave us his card, 
and he is Major Warstone. Miss Warstone promised to call or 
send this morning to learn how you were." 

"Indeed? -This room is stifling hot; I want the window 

opened — piff!" 

" Do you feel hot ? I will open the door a little wider. I have 
a nice cooling drink ready for you, and I think you will enjoy a 
cup of tea soon ? " 

'^ Don't like tea in the morning; this lemonade is too sweet — 
can't bear things sickly ; what time is it ? " 

" A little after eight; try this, — ^there is not so much sugar in. 
The doctor said you were to have tea specially, and if I disobey 
orders there will be no one to defend me. But if you would rather 
have a little milk— ?" 

And so on; Denman trying in vain to tire her patience or bring 
one cross or weary look into her face. The morning wore on, and 
Denman felt sorry when Mrs. Corder relieved her daughter for 
awhile. Then the doctor came ; and whilst he was in the room, 
word was brought up that Major Warstone and his sister had called 
to learn how the patient was progressing. " The young lady," 
added Mrs. Corder, ^* has sent this beautiful posy with her grate- 
ful compliments to you, sir, and hopes you'll soon be quite well 
again." 

Then, finally, Mrs. Corder again varnished from off the scene, 
and Minnie brought in a little lunch. But the lunch remained 
uneaten ; the room grew small and close, and dark ; tiiiey left him 
alone there after making horrible faces at him and jumping on his 
bed ; he tried to rise, but was chained do¥m ; the room was on 
fire ! make haste ! — then horses rushed by, hurling him to the 
ground ; and still they rushed by, and he heard voices telling him 
to lie still and wait till they had passed. One voice was gentle, 
and soothed him to sleep as he lay there, helpless, and weak, and 
bruised. 

And when he woke again, a soft, cool, velvety hand was passed 
across his burning brow; burning still, but yet cooler, Minnie 
thought, than before his delirium, and fitful, feverish sleep. The 
day wore on, the night — terrible time for the sleepless sick! — came, 
and slowly passed. But he had been gathering strength; the fever 
was abating, and he awoke late the nesct morning to learn that the 
doctor had paid his visit, that the major and his sister had called, 
and that his chief was waiting down stairs to have half-a-minute*s 
chat with him. In a few moments the Editor of the influential 
paper to which Denman was attached was ushered into the room, 
and soon made himself and those in his presence quite comfortable. 
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" Sad dog you are, Denman, to get into these adventures without 
consulting your chief; 'gainst the rules of the office you know. 
Why didn't you send me a detailed account same evening? — Do 
you find him at all troublesome, nurse ? I hope you keep him 
in order." So the chief talked on ; not waiting for replies, but 
bent solely on cheering Dehman up, and making himself agreeable. 

After he had gone, Denman appeared so much better that 
Minnie asked if he would like her to read to him. '* I do not 
possess many books, — ^they are all on this shelf. There are * Fox's 
Book of Martyrs/ and * Robinson Crusoe,' and * Daisy Chain,' and 
then I have * Pilgrim's Progress,* * Thomson's Seasons,' ' Spenser's 
Faer ''' 

** My good girl, if you were to tell me you had a copy of the 
Koran, I should not be surprised after hearing that list. Might I 
ask you to read me something from Thomson's Seasons ; some- 
thing about harvest time and country life." 

" I'm very fond of reading poetry to myself, sir, but I could not 
read it aloud, — I never tried. Do you like Pickwick ? " 

" By all means, if you will not read poetry, read Pickwick ; any 
chapter will do." 

But Minnie referred to the index and chose her own ground ; 
this trifling act, and the good taste of her selection, not escaping 
Denman's notice. Minnie read on with considerable taste and 
skill, thereby astonishing her listener to no small degree. 

" Just the sort of girl I should like to marry 1" thought he again, 
but tills time without the former proviso. There he lay, noting her 
every expression, and fixing, as it were, her very features in his 
• heart; imtil at last the echo of her sweet and sympathetic voice 
passed with him into dream-land, and mingled with other scenes and 
other times. 

Minnie closed the book and stole softly through the open door 
to attend to household duties ; and Alfred Denman, when he again 
woke from his refreshing sleep, lay wondering how it might be that 
this village maiden had acquired a taste for and a knowledge of 
so varied, if limited, a course of reading. During the day he put 
that question and others to Mrs. Corder, and obtained in reply the 
following information : — 

When Minnie was quite a child, a bachelor uncle — Mrs. Corder's 
brother, Reuben Lowe by name, — had *^ taken a fancy" (as he 
himself put it), to his little niece, and persuaded her parents to allow 
him to pay for her education at a good school in Coventry. Uncle 
Reuben was, in a mild way, a dabbler in literature, in science, in 
art. But he was also a pious, sensible, sincere Christian, and, in a 
simple, homely way, endeavoured to supplement his niece's school 
instruction witii sound advice, — always bestowed in the form of 
pleasant conversation, or chance readings from some of his many 
books. And as he was a great favourite with his niece who had 
entire faith in his judgment and experience, it turned out that 
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by the time Minnie Corder had attained the zg^ of fourteen, 
though possessing but scant knowledge of the ologies, though un- 
able to rattle ofif a brilliant fantazia, though innocent of flashy, 
useless accomplishments, she brought away from sdiool a sound 
useful education, with so much of the '^extras'* as mi^t occasionally 
amuse herself and, as Uncle Reuben used to say, her husband 
when she had one. 

But when Rueben Lowe died, there was a mystery connected 
with his will — z mystery which had never yet been cleared up. It 
had always been supposed that he had saved money in trade to a 
considerable amount, and that all, or the bulk of it, would be left 
to his niece. But when the will was read, it simply contained 
instructions for the winding up of his business ; out of the proceeds 
of which, together with money at the bank, the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds was bequeathed to Minnie, and the remainder— only 
some three or four hundred pounds — was divided among various 
local charities. 

In addition to these provisions, the will gave the executors cer- 
tain definite instructions respecting a sealed packet containing, 
(to quote the legator's exact words), **some essays written by my- 
self, and other papers. This packet is to remain sealed in the 
possession of my executors or their legal representatives until one 
calendar month after the marriage of my niece Minnie Corder 
aforesaid, or until her twenty-fifth birthday, if then still unmarried ; 
and, upon its being then opened, the written instructions by me 
therein enclosed as to the disposal of the essays and other papers 
are to be strictly and faithfully carried out" 

** And Minnie is only just turned twenty-one ; so we may have 
to wait four years yet before the packet's opened" 

'^ And they will, in all probability, " said Denman, " be valueless 
when opened." 

^^ Minnie don't think so, su:; she always honoured her Uncle 
Reuben, and she feels sure that his papers will at least contain 
useful advice for herself and for everybody, whether she's married 
or not" 

The events of the next few days must be briefly described. The 
very next morning, Denman was allowed to dress and descend into 
the little parlour ; and then, for the first time he found himself face 
to face with the lady whose life, probably, he had saved. Her 
thanks were no less sincere than profuse ; and poor Minnie shrank 
within herself as she thought how insignificant she must appear iii 
Alfred Denman's eyes in presence of this accomplished and evi- 
dently wealthy young lady. Their polished conversation, their 
mutual intimacy with matters far beyond her ken, and his only too 
evident appreciation of her promises to help him in his desire to 
obtain a professional engagement at the seat of war ; all these 
things impressed her unpleasantly, and she wished the visitors 
would go away; although the major was most attentive to her. 
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talking with her upon various topics nearly the whole time. And 
it struck her as strange that he should come so regularly to en- 
quire after her patient ; but as for dreaming that she could be the 
object of his visit, such a thought had never entered her head. 

Twice more had she to pass through this ordeal, and then the 
young lady and her brother bade Denman farewell, adding a hope 
that he would be successful in obtaining the appointment he 
desired. 

The next morning's post brought him a letter from the proprie- 
tors of an influential London paper to the following effect : — 

" London, September 20th. iSyo, 
"Sir, 

" Your name having been mentioned to me as desirous 
to obtain an appointment as Special Correspondent in France, 
and being myself anxious to further, if possible, the wishes of my 
informant, I should be glad if you will make an early appointment 
by post to see me at this office — ^any dayafter three p.m. You had 
better bring with you any testimonials that you may have, also such 
specimens of your work as may be suitable for my guidance. 
" I am yours faithfully, 

" For the Proprietors, 

** Walter Hayleigh. 
« To Alfred Denman, Esq." 

" Then you will soon be leaving Meriden, I suppose ? " said 
Minnie, when she had read the letter. Her disappointment at his 
early departure, she endeavoured to conceal ; though she could not 
command her wonted cheerfulness. Denman himself, in spite 
of the possible realisation of his hopes, did not relish the thought 
of leaving, perhaps for ever, his present abode and his pretty, 
patient nurse. 

When the hour for his departure arrived, a car, ordered from 
Coventry, drove up to the gate in front of the house. He had on 
more than one occasion expressed his gratitude for the kindness of 
those around him, but now that he was about to leave them, he 
could not do less than again repeat his thanks. He added warmly, 
addressing himself more especially to Minnie : 

" I cannot tell what the future may have in store for me ; but, 
if I should go abroad, my very first duty upon my return will be to 
come straight to Meriden, and thank you all once more for kind- 
ness which I can never repay, and shall never forget" 

And, since old Corder drew his sleeve across his eyes, and Mrs. 
Corder had recourse to her apron, why should anyone feel surpri- 
sed that Minnie, too, must turn her head away to hide the tears 
that would come, when she felt the warm, firm grasp of Alfred 
Denman's hand ? 
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CHAPTER m. 

^T is the managers' sanctum, in the offices of an important Lon- 
don newspaper. The huge shade had been removed from 
the gas, and placed aside ; for Mr. Hayleigh wanted to see 
as well as to hear his visitor. The interview being mutually satis- 
factory, terms were fixed, details arranged, and Alfred Denman 
was commissioned to assist their Paris correspondent generally, 
keeping an eye more especially upon the development of the 
defence by the newly established government. As the interview 
appeared to be at an end, Denman rose to depart 

" I will trouble you for a few minutes longer, Mr^Denman. I 
trust that when you are on the scene of your future labours, you 
will not be quite so reticent of other people's actions as you arc 
now of your own." 

** I do not quite understand you, sir.'* 

" I will explain. But first, you have expressed no desire to 
learn to whom you were primarily indebted for obtaining this post*' 

''It is not through ingratitude, sir, that I did not ask. I shall be 
very glad to know, if you are at libaty to tell me." 

" I will with the greatest pleasure. My brother's wife, Mrs. 
Frank Hayleigh, is staying in Warwickshire at her fsither's resi- 
dence, during her husband's absence from England. About a 
fortnight ago, she was at Meriden Church ; and whilst left for a 
moment alone in the carriage, the horse bolted off down the lane, 
placing my sister-in-law's life in the greatest danger, until provi- 
dentially rescued by yourself, sir !" 

Alfired Denman had already again risen to his feet, even as the 
colour had mantled to his face ; for if there was one thing more 
than another that Denman did not like, it was to be made the 
recipient of undue praise for " trifling " actions. 

" This is quite a surprise, sir, for me ; I scarcely know what to 
say to express my gratitude to the lady and to yourself." 

" Say nothing at all then, and leave me to do it for you," replied 
the manager as he held out his hand. ** To-morrow, here, at four, 
sharp. Good day ! " 

" I shall not fail, sir ; good day." 

Back to Meriden, to the picturesque scene at the foot of the 
neighbourhing hill, from the summit of which, for century after 
century, the grey church tower has looked down across the sloping 
fields upon the quiet village, stretching as it does '* with lengthened 
sweetness, long drawn out," for a imle or more along the broad 
coach road leading westward from Coventry to Birmingham. There 
is no lack of nature's daintiest charms, — of sparkling brooks, and 
sbadyi winding lanes ; of sombre wooded heights, and wide stietcfaes 
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of undulating, emerald turf. And now that man had gathered and 
garnered the teeming fruits of the land ; now that Autumn's pro- 
phetic touch showed that even in decay and death, nature is still 
beautiful : now, indeed, the charms of this happy, peaceful vale 
were faurer far, if possible, than at any other season of the varying 
year. 

But there are country sounds at this time of the year as well as 
country sights ; the cawing of the rooks, the lowing of the kine, 
the bleating of the sheep, the sharp crack of the sportsman's gun. 
Among those who were shooting partridge in this neighbourhood, 
Major Warstone was pretty frequently to be seen; he never passed 
Corder's humble cottage without looking in and having a chat with 
the old folks and Minnie. She, poor girl ! was always glad when 
he was gone*; his flattering speeches and admiring glances confu- 
sed and distressed her ; but at last his visits ceased, — he had left 
Warwickshire. 

Three months passed away ; in France the New Year opened 
upon scenes of cruel bloodshed and threatened famine, in and 
around the capital The German legions had drawn an impassable 
circle round the doomed city, and such as were within must needs 
stay there, or face the perils of a voyage by baloon. 

At last stirring news came to the efiect that Faidherbe's Army of 
the North was within a short distance of Paris ; that a sortie on a 
gigantic scale had been secretly arranged to join hands with the 
brave rescuers, and that a great success was certain. Denman and 
another correspondent named Young, resolved to accompany this 
movement in order if possible to escape from .the city with their 
note-books and papers, and then wait further orders from London. 
It had been decided by lot whether Denman himself or his senior 
colleague should be the one to make the attempt ; for it was hard 
to say whether remaining in the beleaguered city or facing the risks 
of the sortie were the greater danger. 

The eventful hour arrived. The French troops were swiftly and 
silently marshalled in the dead of the night ; the order for the ad- 
vance was given, and then followed the thundering din of a many 
centred fight The French pressed onwards, hoping to hear the 
distant roar of Faidherbe's welcome guns. But, alas ! that brave 
general had been met and driven back; and those who 
had reckoned upon his help were now powerless to advance. 
Swifdy the German masses swept onwards under cover of their 
guns ; stubbornly the Frenchmen fought over each inch of ground, 
then yielded, turned, and fled. 

Denman and Young were, according to report, either taken pri- 
soners or killed, most probably the latter ; and even if they were 
taken alive they would be " shot as spies, even as others had been." 



With the hunting season. Major Warstone again appeared on the 
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scene. He had become not only a source of annoyance to Minnie, 
but of uneasiness to her parents ; for though they had every confi- 
dence in their daughter's discretion, they had become exceedingly 
distrustful of their visitor's intentions, and had not failed to warn 
Minnie of her danger. 

One day when the Major came, he produced a copy of that 
morning's paper ; and with a serious face, in which he endeavoured 
to show sympathy, he read the following announcement : — 
" We regret to state that there is a rumour, at present apparently 
well founded, that our esteemed and gifted townsman, Mr. Alfred 
Denman, has been killed during an attempted sortie of the Paris 
army. His graphic despatches from the capital and elsewhere have 
already earned for him marked distinction, and his loss will be 
deeply regretted by all who knew him.*' 

The parents uttered exclamations of surprise and pity. Minnie, 
silent and motionless, fixed her gaze upon the newspaper from 
which the Major had read the extract, not daring to raise her eyes 
or speak. 

" I'm doodd sorry, you know; nice fellow, but reckless,— -quite 
reckless ; he was much too " 

" As brave a gentleman as ever stepped," cried Mrs. Corder. 

" Sure on it," echoed her good-man ; ** if he's dead, he died 
doing his bounden duty." 

A few more lame attempts at sympathy, and the Major bade 
them good day, promising to call in a week's time to learn if they 
had heard further news. 

" I tell you what, mother," said Corder afterwards, ** we'll go to 
Coventry to-morrow, and learn what we can at the newspaper 
office. When the gaffer knows its we, hell take a bit o' trouble 
about it, I know." 

This course being agreed upon, Corder and his wife started off 
early the following morning for Coventry. Arrived there, they 
repaired to the office, but could learn nothing new or additional. 
The brief tidings had come by baloon post, and were more than 
a week old ; neither denial nor confirmation having been received 
since. 

Drooping in spirits, the old couple wandered about in the 
drenching rain, first along the Market Place, then down Smithford 
Street into Hill Street, by the old Church of S. John, and the 
Hospital of Bablake ; working their way round to the right, 
through quaint old Well Street, into Bishop Street ; and so back 
again along Cross Cheaping into Broadgate. 

" Now s'pose, mother, we go to the office again, and ask them 
to send us word the moment they hear any news about poor Mr. 
Denman." 

This was agreed to. As they approached the office a car drove 
rapidly away from the door, passed along Smithford Street, and 
into the Birmingham Road. Corder and his wife entered the 
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office, desiring to see once more the good-natured and obliging 
Editor. 

• * • * * 

Minnie Corder had gone late in the morning on 'an errand to 
the Vicarage. On her way back, passing down the lane already 
described, she was greeted with the too-familiar voice of Major 
Warstone, who appeared among the trees on the high-ground to 
her right, across which there is a pathway affording a short cut to 
those who approach Meriden Church from the direction of 
Coventry. 

" Good morning, Miss Corder T he exclaimed, politely raising 
his hat ; " lucky again in meeting you. What a lovely bouquet 
you have there 1" 

" It is from the Vicarage, sir/' 

" Ah, indeed? — ^then you are in the Vicar's good books. But 
the fact is you cannot help finding favour with everybody, — only 
everybody does not find favour with you. I wish you would try 
to like nu — just a little." 

" I am quite indifferent in the matter, Major Warstone." 

** Then you don't positively dislike me ?" 

'* I do not wish to be driven to dislike anyone ; but ^' 

" But you would sooner like me than dislike me. Dear Miss 
Corder, you can't think how much I love you V 

A stifled scream, — scarcely audible — ^was followed by Minnie's 
indignant voice in a loud tone :; — 

" Loose me this moment, sir, or I shall call for help !" 

*' Give me one kiss and then I will loose you !" 

A struggle ensued ; in the midst of it there was a rattle of loose 
earth and stones bounding down the steep bank on their right 
Another second, and the Major reeled and fell beneath a heavy 
blow on the chest, whilst Minnie found herself supported by the 
strong arm of Alfred Denman. 

As the Major rose, speechless with rage, from the ground, he 
met the calm, fearless gaze of his antagonist, who quietly took a 
card from his pocket and flung it at Warstone's feet. 

** You have there my name and address ; if you want me you 
will know where to find me. My present duty is to see Miss 
Corder safely home." 




CHAPTER IV. 

SOMETHING was whispered about in Meriden. It was 
soon the talk of the village ; it spread to the outlying 
farms and cottages ; it reached the Hampton quidnuncs ; 
it travelled by rail and by road to Coventry. It was quite 
settled,— everyone knew that. The gentleman that stopped the 
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ranaway and saved the lady's life last September, and was shot as 
a spy by the Germans, and had horsewhipped the Ibjor^ was 
going to marry Minnie Corder ! " 

The rumour was well founded as we shall see. 

Alfred Denman had supported the frightened, trembling, cling- 
ing girl back to her home; and, arrived there, had soothed her 
troubled spirit with reassuring words. She, poor girl I did not 
attempt to conceal the greatness of her joy at seeing her late patient 
alive again and near her. 

" And how I hcUt that horrid' man !— I do hope he will never 
come near again." 

" If he does, I hope I may be here to meet him 1 " 

*' Ah ! we shall not see much of you, now that the London peo- 
ple have discovered how valuable you are to them." 

'^ I was hoping that I might see more of you than ever, Minnie. 
I intended to ask you this morning if I might come and see you 
as often as possible, and to write to you when I could not come. 
When you read to me and talked with me last September, Minnie,** 
—he rose here, and, placing his left hand gently on her head, added 
slowly and seriously, " I-used to say to myself, * This little village 
maiden, this little Rose in the desert, thinks as I think, feels as I 
feel ; I should be fortunate indeed to have just such a little girl for 
my wife.' I had not then so bright a prospect before me in my pro- 
fession as I have now ; and therefore I was silent. I loved you 
then ; I love you more dearly now, if that were possible. Dear 
Minnie, will you share my humble fortunes ? " 

He saw the hot tears start from her down-cast eyes and fall upon 
her clasped hands. He seized those clasped hands in his, he 
stooped to that down-cast, blushing face, and kissed away those 
starting tears. Then they talked over all that had passed, happily 
ignorant of the rapid flight of time, until the twilight shadows fell 
around, and the carrier's cart brought back the wondering and ex- 
pectant parents to their humble abode. 



A pretty little house, in a pretty little lane, just outside Coven- 
try ; neatly and inexpensively furnished, and surrounded by a well 
stocked garden ; a row of bee-hives in which are the ** singing 
masons building roofs of gold ;*' orchard trees ruddy with ripening 
fruit ; such is the scene — the closing scene— of this sketch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Denman are " at home " this evening, 
having returned from their honey-moon trip yesterday, just one 
calendar month after the wedding. 

But earlier in the day we have other visitors \ none other indeed 
than, Uncle Reuben's sole surviving executor and his lawyer. 

They have come, in accordance with the terms of the will, to 
make known the result of their opening the mysterious sealed 
packet There are present the bride and bridegroomi Mr. and 
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Mrs. Corder, Mr. Bourne the executor, and Mr. Basil the lawyer. 
The latter having recited the clause in the will under which they 
were now acting, added : — ** Mr. Bourne opened the packet in my 
presence, and found, at the top, the paper which I now hold in 
my hand. It sets out, in the first place, that the statement of the 
deceased to the effect that the packet contained essays, and other 
papers, was simply intended to mislead those who might wish to 
know, or surmise the natiure of its contents. The paper of instructions 
then proceeds as follows : * In the event of my niece marrybg a man 
of reputed and actual wealth, such as to place her in a comfortable 
home beyond the reach of want, the contents of the inner sealed 
packet marked A are to be disposed of according to instructions 
contained in the sealed envelope marked B. But if at the age of 
twenty-five my niece is still unmarried, or in the event of my niece 
marrying purely for affection a young man who is himself without 
much, or any fortune, and who is upright and energetic in his 
vocation, then the envelope marked B is to be burnt in the pre- 
sence of my niece, and the packet marked A handed to her 
unopened.' This remarkable document," added Mr. Basil, '* might, 
under certain equivocal circumstances, have given rise to much 
cogitation on our part. But Mr. Bourne and myself are agreed 
that, as it happens, there is no doubt as to Mr. Lowe's latter sup- 
position being fiilly realised. This is most assuredly a marriage 
of mutual affection ; the husband is well-known to be both upright 
and energetic in his vocation ; and he has given us his solemn 
assurance that beyond his wife and his wits he is without fortune. 
Under these drcumstancest I first, in your presence, Mrs. Den- 
man, bum the envelope marked B. And now I have the pleasure 
to hand you, unopened, in entire ignorance of its contents, the 
mysterious sealed packet." 

Mmnie took the packet with a trembling hand, and broke open 
the seal. Inside the outer wrapper was a second, upon which 
appeared the following words in her dear uncle's well remembered 
handwriting. 

** From Unde Reuben to his well-beloved niece, Minnie." 

Minnie was so overpowered by the tender memories of her girl- 
hood which these simple words called up, that for a few moments 
she gazed, lost in thought, at the still mjrsterious packet Re- 
collecting herself, she nervously removed the final wrapper, handing 
the folded contents to her husband with the words, "whatever 
they may be, dear, they are yours." 

Alfred Denman opened and spread out upon the table before 
his bride, ten crisp pieces of paper. Each was a Bank of England 
note, and, together, they represented a handsome legacy of ten 
thousand pounds. H. Mark. 
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THE LOST GRAVE. 
Bt Waltbb Psleam. 



*' Hold hard ! never say the &oli is all mine — 

I'm somethin' to hlame, and I own it ; 
Bat don't he down on me cause now and again 

I*ye taken too much and have shewn it. 
Folks are on'y too ready to hoast what they'd done 

If they'd had their chances like me ; 
Bat what do they know of my trouble indoors 

When I've been druv out on the spree ? 

*' Bill, open yonr heart, lad, and listen awhile, 

And then call it * a spree ' if yon choose, 
For a man to be drinkin' from momin' till night, 

An' next day to be down with the blues ! 
It's nigh three months since, one Saturday mom, 

I was up at the crow of the cock. 
An' I walked on for miles thro' the rain and the slush, 

To the market afore five o'clock. 

<' I'd been out on the Friday, 'twas snowin' like mad. 

An' what with the traffic an' carts. 
On a day like it was, the streets I tnidged thro' 

Was up to your knees, Bill, in parts. 
An* fish was too dear for my customers — see ? 

An' my own bit o* money was small ; 
I'd a middlin* good show, but lor' bless you Bill, 

On the truck it looked nothin' at all. 

« Leastways for the coin I'd laid out on it, BiU, 

But I pushes the barrow along ; 
rd a cup and a slice at the old woman's stall, — 

The wind — it blowed terrible strong, 
A peircing, a searchin', a through-and-through wind, 

Such as freezes the snow as it fsdls. 
An' it drove through the feathers that shook in the air. 

The sound o' the hour by Si Paul's. 
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** There was few in the streets, barrin' tradesmen like me, 

An' the cabs an' the drownded police ; 
I was down in the month, Bill, and dreadfully dull. 

So I had half-a-go at the Fleece. 
It warmed me all thro' an' it brightened me up 

For a time, and I thought of her name ; 
I cried with a will the fish I'd to sell. 

But I cried in my heart all the same. 

<< Little Nance, as Vd left, Bill, a fadin' away 

On my old tatter'd coat for a bed ; 
An' I thought of that day, just three years afore. 

When they told me her mother was dead 1 
Nance wasn't my child, — that's she wasn't my own, — 

But her mother, half sister o* mine, 
Had married my < butty,' a proper young chap 

Who'd died in a wastin' decline. 



<' He were wellish to do, owned a pony an' cart, 

Just afore he knocked-up, poor old lad i 
But, lor*, when a hawker gets laid on his back 

Things precious soon goes to the bad. 
An' to pay for his grave, an' the coffin, an' black, 

The^d to sell both his pony and cart ; 
Then ^e bisness went queer, and my sister, poor gal, 

She died of a real broken heart. 



*< They put in the brokers for rent as were due. 

An' they left her the walls an' the floor ; 
This comin' so soon arter losin' her Jim, 

Crushed her heart, and she never spoke more. 
I takes to the kid — she was then only seven — 

An' I done. Bill, the best that I could ; 
What can a man do, sittywated like me, 

Who is out all the day, if he would ? 

" But a party who lived just a door or two off, 

Was that kind, she quite took to the girl ; 
An' o' Saturday nights she would see her to bed 

Arter putting her hair up in curl. 
I heerd tell as how she'd been up in the world, 

An' come down through misfortune, they said ; 
But what did it matter, her heart was all right. 

Though at times a bit queer in the head. 
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** An' while she were able to hobble aboniy 

Like a mother she treated our kid ; 
Bat a fever broke oat, an* with her went so hard, 

That she died of a sadden — she did. 
The day she was baried poor Nancy took bad,/ 

Bat, lor', how she stood it — the sweet ! 
We coold not persaade her to eat or to drink. 

An* like ice were her poor little feet. 



** Her lips went all dry, an' her tongae became parched, 

An* she wandered, an' talked aboat heaveo, 
An' angels, an' sitch like, quite wonderful, Bill, 

For a child as had only tamed seven 1 
And — ^weU, I got home. Bill, one night arter dark, 

And took hold of her mite of a hand, 
Which, throagh bein' so ill, were as slender an' whit6 

As any fine girl's in the land. 



^* I leaned on my elbow, an' looked in her face, 

An' wiped the cold drops from her brow, 
When the lids of her eyes both closed as in sleep. 

Ad' she whispered * Dad, Pm comin now.* 
I was cat to the heart, for I loved her, old man. 

An' my brain seemed to tarn in my head ; 
I fell down on the floor, an' when I'd come roand 

'Twas all over, poor Nancy was dead 1 

*' There was not a seal, Bill, my troables to share 

As I gazed on the beaatifdl dead ; 
I had not a shillin' to buy her a grave. 

All had gone to provide her with bread. 
So, glad for a time sach a scene to shake off, 

I crossed slow from the corpse to the door, 
I opened it sofdy, an' staggerin' went 

To the Fleece, where I feU on the floor. 



" My senses had gone, I was ravin' for days. 

My life, Bill, they scarcely coald save ; 
An' while I was down. Bill, they baried my Nance, 

An' they can't even show me her grave 1 
I've made from the hedgerows this posy of flowers 

To lay on the newly-made moand, 
Bat the graves of the poor are all so mach alike 

Poor Nancy's can never be found." 
c 
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We give in the following pages, by the kind permission of the 
writer, a lengthy extract from a pamphlet circulated by T. C. 
Horsfall, Esq., of Manchester, appealing to the wealthy inhabitants 
of that great centre of industry, to lend their aid in establishing an 
Art Museum in that city. A Committee has been formed with a 
view of carrying the suggestion into effect, and the scheme embraces 
a very comprehensive plan of placing within the reach of the pub- 
lic schools, and other educational institutions, working men's clubs 
etc., the opportunity of profiting largely by the foundation of this 
Museum, by means of loans of pictures, casts, and other works of 
art. It is proposed to obtain suitable premises in the centre of 
Manchester, and ultimately to form branches in other parts of the 
town. In the central institution it is intended to place collections 
of paintings, drawings, etchings, autotypes, engravings, casts, 
pottery, bronzes, etc; to increase a knowledge and love of nature 
by exhibiting not only drawings, etc., of natural productions, but 
specimens of them ; and to arrange for the delivery of short and 
familiar addresses on the various objects, and illustrations exhibi- 
ted. It is also proposed to introduce musical and literary selections 
of the best character in order to encourage among the working 
classes an appreciation of the works of our ablest composers and 
writers. 

A scheme of so much importance, and so powerful in its influ- 
ence for good, is worthy of the most careful consideration, and of 
public support. And if it is capable of effecting good for the people 
of Manchester, it is equally desirable in other large centres of our 
manufacturing industries. Extending the comparison yet further, 
if beneficial in large towns, why not in smaller ones, and even in 
populous villages. It is only a question of degree, and the same 
principle might be made to work as well in proportion among 
smaller communities, as in larger ones. All are not in a position 
to purchase largely it must be admitted, but very much may be 
done by way of loans, in supplementing the available resources of an 
institution of this kind, when once established. Even at Kensing- 
ton, the attractions are largely enhanced by loans of works of art 
and manufacture from private collections, and our men of wealth 
and taste, who may possess such matters, could scarcely use them 
more wisely than to allow to their poorer brethren the opportunity 
of sharing in the pleasure of seeing them, and learning something 
from them. Their intrinsic value would not be lessened by the gaze 
of thousands, but their educational inflirence would be more widely 
distributed, while last, but not least would be the kindly feeling that 
must arise from such a movement, between the different classes of 
society thus mutually benefiting each other. 
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If we are to understand what an Art Museum ought to be, we 
must first understand what the fine arts have done for the life of a 
people, and what they are now doing for our life. 

The utmost which any form of art can do is well told in words 
used by Richter of the art of the writer. ** What,'* he asks, " can 
the pen of the author do ? It can bring out into clearness with 
its ink, as a boy's pen does in his copy book, that which nature 
has already written in faint pencil lines ih the reader." This is all 
it can do. To him that hath, art will give more, and from him 
that hath not, it will take even that he hath. The more we study 
art, the better we shall know that it can deepen and strengthen 
and re-combine our feelings and our thoughts, but cannot create 
either feeling or thought. For those people in whom the feelings 
of reverence and love exist, art can deepen reverence and love ; to 
the irreverent it makes holy and noble things seem ludicrous. For 
the selfish and luxurious it is a form of luxury which will help to 
rob them of what little unselfishness they may have. As there is 
undeveloped good in all people, noble or not ignoble art, art which 
seeks to give more perfect form to that which stirs the better part 
of our nature can help most people. 

If art is to influence the life of the people at all, it must take as 
its subject-matter things which interest the people, — ^things about 
which they think or feel, or can be made to think or feel. It must 
tell them something which they care to know. It must do this 
whether it tries simply to amuse them, or has the higher aim of 
teaching them. If it is to teach the people, it must show them 
their best thoughts and hopes in their most beautiful form, so that 
they may be helped to think, and feel, and hope on a higher level. 

Painting had such subject-matter in the ages of its greatness. 
In Italy, during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
the church was as much part of the homes of the poor as the 
public-house now is. The life of the poor was fuller of anxiety 
then in Italy, than it is now in England ; each man must have felt 
that for him there was greater risk than an English workman feels 
he is exposed to, — of death from plague, or from violence ; of 
pjoverty, of famine, of wounds, or of some act of injustice by the 
rich. For aid against all these perils he looked to Christ, to the 
Virgin, and to the Saints. His thoughts often turned to them. 
Then the saints were most men's friends, and most men felt keen 
interest in their past actions and sufferings. And on the walls, by 
the altars of their church-homes, pictures told the tales of the lives 
of Christ, and Virgin, and Saints, — ^tales which they abready knew 
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and loved — in a form so beautiful that it made them love them 
more. Art then had not to be sought in a comfortless gallery, — 
it was there where men spent their best hours, the hours that gave 
them the assurance that in the manifold troubles of their lives 
they were not left friendless, and gave, too, the promise that a 
glad life, free from all troubles, should surely come. 

How can we make Art be to our people now what it was then 
to Italians ? 

Painting and Sculpture are above all the Arts of the teacher. 
They were means of conveying knowledge long before alphabets 
were invented ; from them indeed came alphabets. Always, if 
they are to be of any value, they must be the means by which men 
who have great thoughts and deep feelings, teach those who, but 
for their help, would not reach so high in thought, so deep in 
feeling. 

If Art can raise the life of a people, we know too well that its 
aid is needed in Manchester. For though the life of a steady 
workman here is less full of anxiety than was that of a Florentine 
in the great art-age, it is probably more miserable and has fewer 
moments of gladness in it He need not take the chance of 
violent death into account ; he may expect to live as long as the 
tables of an insurance office tell him that a man of his age is 
likely to live ; but he has no real pleasures, and he has to expect 
that he will have to watch several of his children becoming 
drunkards, just because the community provides no decent amuse- 
ments, and does provide innumerable public-houses, and foul air 
and gloom, to make men long for what public-houses offer. To 
any one who knows what is the difference between the sensations 
felt in the clear, dry, sun-shiny air of Florence, and those endured 
in the gloomy, damp, smoke-laden air of Manchester, the perilous 
life of the fifteenth century Florentine must seem much better 
worth the living than the safe, well-fed, dull life of the Manchester 
workman. Our people have fewer moments in which they feel the 
need of divine help ; but their need of help is all the greater 
because they are unconscious of it. 

The proposed Museum will show, I think, that Art can again 
be made a teacher. If we believe that our people can be taught 
in any way, we must surely believe that they can be taught by 
pictures. Most words are only of use in so far as they make 
things be seen by the inward eye, and pictures have greater power 
of doing this than words have, and they can be read by many men 
who can read no written words. What we have to do is to choose 
our pictures rightly. If we wish by means of Art to raise the life 
of the working classes, we must find out what are their best feel- 
ings and thoughts ; what are the things they care for most ; and 
if there is any good in those things, we must have pictures which 
show it in beautiftd or in pleasant form. If there be things which 
we believe they ought to know, we must find out whether many of 
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ihem know a little about them, and if they do, have that little told 
clearly, and more with it, by pictures. Very little use has been 
made of the tale-telling power of a series of pictures. I believe 
that the Hogarths in the National Gallery are more looked at, and 
better remembered than any other pictmres there, chiefly because 
diey tell interesting tales clearly. The second picture of the 
series is more eagerly examined because the first has awakened 
interest. 

The plan which seems to me the best, is to take part, or the 
whole, of a well-lighted building, so that there may be no expense 
except for rent, and what is needed to make the rooms look 
orderly and clean. But this is not the only way in which the 
large cost involved in earlier schemes for an Art Gallery for 
Miuichester can be avoided. Very great use can be made of care- 
fully made copies of good pictures, new and old, both of copies 
made by the hand of the painter, and of such finely-coloured 
copies as are published by the Arundel Society. I would refer 
those persons who believe that the original pictures can be of use 
to what Mr. Ruskin has written on this subject* 

The tale which probably has more interest than any other for 
the working classes is fortunately that which is most fully and 
beautifully told by pictures, the copies of which are within our 
reach. In Christian England, with its innumerable churches and 
chapels, with its army of preachers, most of them hard-working, 
kindly men, the life of Jesus Christ is not well known. There are 
many ears which his name even has never reached, except when 
used as an oath. It cannot be otherwise when we allow many 
thousands of our poor to so live that their children know little of 
the love and light, and of those things which, with love and light, 
were to our chSdhood types and symbols of the nature and love 
of Christ But though die tale of his life is not well known, it is 
perhaps better known than any other. Many parts of this tale 
might be told by well-chosen pictures. 

For from thirty to fifty pounds each we can get almost fac-simile 
copies of most pictures. Under each pictiure in the Museum, the 
tale which it tells in form and colour, will be told clearly in words. 
And each picture in the Museum will be explained, not only as a 
tale-teller, but also as the product of an art, which has modes of 
treatment peculiar to itself, effects which it can produce more 
perfectly than can any other kind of art, — ^which has its ownlaws and 
history. All these things shall be explained and told, — some of 
them once for all for groups of pictures, others for a single picture. 
AH that we know and can learn that will make pictures more 
efficiently teach the ideas and feelings which we believe that their 
painters wished they should teach; all that we can learn from 

• ^Ariadne Florentina," pp. 239—244. 
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their painter's knowledge of all that is well to know of beauty and 
the processes of art, shall be told. 

Of the feelings and thoughts which are among the most whole- 
some and pure now known to our working classes, tlie country 
places where they pass their occasional holidays are probably the 
source. The feelings and thoughts so excited art can much 
strengthen and ennoble. At present, the apparently wanton 
mischief caused in the country by excursionists from town, fills 
many people with anger and indignation. They despise those who 
tear down branches, and strew green slopes with paper and 
broken bottles. If they will think what are the causes of irrever- 
ence and recklessness which annoy them, they will feel sorrow and 
pity, but not anger or contempt. How can the children, and men, 
and women, who live in the filth and gloom of Manchester, learn 
to feel the love and admiration of beautiful country, ^hich in us 
are the results of long education ? We ought to feel great wonder 
and thankfulness that so many townspeople care at all for fields 
and woods, and do not spend their holidays in public-houses, 
where alone they are now trained to seek pleasantness. Of the 
life of trees and grass, of birds and insects, of the history written 
in stones and dust,— of all these things they know nothing. The 
country to them is a surface, below which they have no power to 



We can hardly exaggerate the ignorance of the majority of the 
people of our towns about everything that they find in the coun- 
try. They know the names of trees and of a few flowers ; but they 
do not know to what things the names belong. Trees have 
trunks, and branches, and leaves ; and plants are green, and some 
of them bear flowers. They know this and little more. Long ago 
Professor Ruskin urged us to make Art help us in telling them of 
the life which underlies and shapes that surface, which is all that 
they now know ; and in his books* he shows how we may make 
Art do this. 

I think here it can be best done in this way : Let us have 
pictures painted of the most beautiful places round Manchester, to 
which work-people go on holidays. Let the pictures be so 
accurately painted that we may see what kinds of trees are there ; 
if rocks are shown, what sort of rocks they are ; what kind of soil 
there is ; what kind of plants grow in it. Then we will try to 
make each such picture teach all that it can teach. With those 
of trees, sketches shall be given of the leaves, the branch-forms, 
the blossom, the seed of that kind of trees, and similar drawings 
of the plants and grasses in it. For those which show rocks there 
shall be drawings of the most characteristic forms of those rocks, 
of the fossils found in them, and in their crystals. 

If we make the people care deeply for beautiful places — so 

* Lectures on Art. 1870. Lecture IV. 
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deeply that they abstain from lessening their beauty, perhaps 
their new love will make us, in our turn, abstain from spoiling 
them with smoke from manufactories and with hideous buildings. 

I think the drawings of leaves, and branches, and rocks, and 
the descriptions of pictures will be given. If they are not, the 
Museum will do less good than I now hope it will do. I thmk it 
will do much good because I believe that in Manchester^ and in 
all our towns, there are hundreds of rich, educated, kindly- 
disposed people, who feel that their money and their culture are 
chiefly wasted, and give them little pleasure, while the mass of 
the people to whose toil they owe thek culture and wealth, are 
living such a life of gloom varied only by occasional drunkenness, 
as they see is now the only life possible for the majority of the 
working class in Manchester. There are hundreds of men and 
women, sick of aimless life, and yet not able to give up the 
delight that comes to them through books, and arts, and travel, 
and to devote their thoughts to the organization of hospitals, and 
schools, and prisons,T— to work, that is, which is not pleasant in the 
doing, and the highest success of which is not the creation of 
happiness, but only the lessening of misery. Such people, I think, 
will welcome a system which makes that kind of activity which 
has given them their purest pleasure, of use to those to whom 
they have long felt that they had duties which they did not 
know how to perform, — a system which aims not merely at lessening 
misery, but at causing happiness. 

There are very many amateurs, men and women, young and 
old, who now draw and paint, or, with a little practice, soon 
would draw and paint well enough to make accurate copies of 
leaves, and flowers, and fruits, and of the almost countless things 
of which we shall need copies. This Museum wiU have for one 
of its highest functions that of making every gift of hand and 
voice, and mind in people of the cultured dass an aid to the 
higher life of the people. 

Another way in which Art in this Museum will be made to 
strengthen and purify the tastes and feelings which working-people 
already have, will be by showing pleasantly the life of birds and 
other animals. * Love of animals, delight . in their form, their 
coloiurs, their graceful movements, are not yet much taught by the 
art of a country, where, if two educated men find themselves with 
nothing to do, it is said, one of them is sure to propose that they 
shall go and kill something. The art of England, in its treatment 
of animals, reflects chiefly the butchering instinct of our race. 
That other instinct which has led to the useful existence of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and which shows 
itself, too, in the keeping of innumerable dogs and other pets, has 
not very largely found expression in art. In spite of the marvel- 
lous power of the paintings of Landseer, those who saw the 
collection of them, temporarily formed after his death, must have 
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felt that they rather inspired pity for animals, and gave knowledge 
of the numerous ways in which man and his allies destroy them, 
than fostered love of them and delight in their beautiful life. Far 
more of these more desirable feelings is to be gained from the bright 
paintings of Japanese artists The gaily coloured screens which 
can be bought even in England for a few shillings, depict the 
forms of animals so lovingly, with so much knowledge of their 
most graceful and characteristic attitudes and movements, that 
one feels sure that the eyes which guided the painter's hand, did 
not serve a brain scheming chiefly how to get within shot 
Unfortunately there is in Japanese art so marked a tendency to 
ignoble grotesque, and it is so ready to sacrifice, for the sake of 
merely decorative combinations of lines, the higher beauty to be 
found only in the lines of organic form, that it cannot safely be 
used for the purposes of instruction. But we may hope to obtain 
from English Artists drawings which shall have the merits, and 
shall not have the defects of Japanese art. Among those merits 
are cheapness and brightness. The brightness of Japanese 
pictures admirably fits them for eyes which the filth and gloom of 
a manufacturing town have made hungry for vivid colour. 
English palettes can surely give us hues as gay as those we find in 
the Eastern groups, where swallows dash through the trees, 
covered with the camellia-like flowers, or ducks swim below 
bushes aglow with rosy blossoms. 

Some of our pictures must be cheap as well as bright. For if 
it be one of the functions of a museum to extend, as well as to 
educate, a love of beautiful things, then it is well that in it should 
be shown such forms of art as workmen can buy, to give bright- 
ness to their homes. All forms of cheap, good art, must therefore 
be shown : photographs, chromo-lithographs, engravings, etchings. 
Of all these and other forms of art we will have examples, and of 
each we will tell clearly what we know ; why we think the example 
good or perhaps not good ; what are the effects rightly obtainable 
by the kind of art of which it is a product ; the history of the art 
and a description of its processes. We will have, too, bronzes and 
pottery, everything in short that we can get that has beautiful form, 
and will teach men to care more for the work of God, and of skil- 
ful human hands. Pottery is, of course, of especial value, for 
educating taste and giving pleasure, because every one uses it, 
while every one does not see pictures. The man whom we have 
told why, of two common cups in our museum, the counterparts, 
perhaps, of two in his house, one is good in shape and colour, and 
the other less good, may have learnt some simple truths about 
some of the conditions of beauty which can be the key for him to 
the palace of art. 

The central principle of the museum will be thaj the knowledge 
of those who have it, shall be used for the good of those who have 
it not. We shall try to explain and describe everything, or to get 
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Other people to do so. The means which I have mentioned for 
teaching the people, for whose benefit mainly the museum is 
founded, will undoubtedly give us a pleasanter way than we have 
yet known, of helping the hfe of the masses, and will turn useless 
accomplishments into useful power ; and this wUl be great gain 
to us. 

But our museum must not only contain things which we have 
given. It must be an instrument by which we try in every way to 
do the duty which we feel is ours, of guiding and ennobling the 
life of the people. It must be a place where we continue to give. 
We will try to make it a means of gratifying the desire, which, I 
believe, all generous people feel, to share the enjoyment of the 
best things they possess with the community of which they are a 
part When we buy pictures now, if we know them to be good, 
we regret that the pleasure which they give to us and to our 
friends is given only to so few. Henceforth we will lend our 
pictures, and all our other beautiful possessions, our flowers, all 
that makes our own life bright, to oiu: fellow-townsmen through the 
museum. 

Nine out of ten people owe more to music than to any other 
art. It would probably be difficult to exaggerate the influence 
which the common study of music has had in debrutalising the 
habits of the English middle and upper classes. And the common 
study of music, by the middle classes at least, belongs only to our 
century. On the great majority of our working class the influence 
of music is almost entirely evil. No one will doubt this, who 
knows what our music-halls are, and what are the songs sung in 
the " free and easies " of public-houses, and knows, too, that we 
allow our working-classes to be so trained and so tempted, that 
now they have neither wish nor power to enter any other place of 
amusement than music-hall or public-house. I propose to have 
good music in the museum every evening. The proposal seems 
at first very absurd. Every one objects, — " the working classes 
don't care for good music, and good music is very costly." Both 
objections are now well-founded, and both can be met by the 
same means. The working classes don't care for good music, 
because they don't hear it often. Few people of any class, if they 
are not trained musicians, care for good music the first time they 
hear it And good music is now very costly, because now the 
programme of every concert must be, if possible, entirely different 
from the programmes of all other concerts. As very few men can 
be found who can play well most difficult music after very little 
practice of each piece, those few must be highly paid. No one 
really cares for music who has not favourite airs. We don't ask 
our musical firiends to play us some new Bach or Beethoven, but 
to play us what we have already learnt to love. 

In no arrangement for giving music in public have these truths 
beea taken into account The trivial airs, the pleasantness of 
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which is exhausted by one hearing, we hear from eveiy barrel 
organ in the streets ; the music to which we would gladly let our 
thoughts and feelings be attuned, music from which we might 
hope to gain something of that, which in its composer was the 
human counterpart of its melody and harmony, this we hear at 
concerts once, or if oftener, only at long intervals. At the Museum 
we will try whether the nature of working men cannot be subdued 
by music to its natiure. We will have none but good music, — 
much of the best is quite simple, — but what we have we will hear 
often We will have the same music over and over again, at short 
intervals, till it has become the possession of those who have 
power and will to have noble possessions. So, too, the Museum 
will have good music at small cost ; for men will easily learn to 
play well what they play often. And we may hope that musical 
amateurs, of whom there are more even than of amateurs who 
draw, will gladly use theh: knowledge for the gbod of the commu- 
nity. It is, I believe, as a rule, musical people who most keenly 
regret the poverty of the life of the poor. 

Probably most people are led to underestimate what musical 
amateurs might do for the civilization of our people by the habit, 
fer too common among musical people, of undervaluing melody. 

We must not forget that truth, the importance of which in the 
art of painting I have already noticed, is not less important in 
music — ^the -truth that art can strengthen, deepen, re-combine 
elements of thought and feeling, but cannot create them. But its 
power of strengthening and deepening feeling depends on its 
becoming part of our life. The majority of people gain possession 
of music only through its melody. Auerbadi has somewhere 
said of music that only what can be whistled can really belong to 
the life of the people. Undoubtedly the man who said, " Let me 
write the songs of the people, and who wil! may write their laws," 
was thinking of words and melody, and better understood the 
value of music than those persons who endeavour only to extend 
a knowledge of part-singing. 

In. all highly-gifted races strong feeling, though not the 
strongest, brings with it the desire to sing; and if then the 
memory hold noble words and fine music which give full expression 
to the strong feeling, the art of music does for the singer the best 
work which art can do for men. It raises his feeling to a higher 
level than, but for art, it would reach. 

In Germany, where music is carefully taught in all schools, songs 
by Goethe, Uhland, Heine, set to lovely airs are widely popular. 
To guard the people from the effect of degrading music, all that is 
needed is to make songs, already popular, more popular. But in 
England, at present, no good songs, no songs that come unbidden 
to the lips when the heart is either glad or sad, and strengthen all 
that is best in the feelings of sadness or gladness— no such songs 
exist for our poor. We are not our brother's keeper. He has al 
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vote and must keep himself. We let who will write his songs and 
make his laws. The poets of the music-halls write the songs, the 
great brewers give much help to the law-making ; and so our poor, 
with hearts as loving, with heads as strong, with ears and voices 
as true, as hearts, heads, ears, and voices of the Germans are, 
have for their popular songs, not the ** Fischer," ''Es zogen drei 
Burschen,*' or the " Loreley," but "Champagne Charlie," "Slap 
Bang, here we are again," and " Tommy make room for your 
Uncle.' Our last popular patriotic song, our ''Wacht am Rhein," 
¥ras, I believe, the ** Red, White, and Blue," the refrain of which 
in Lancashire was ingeniously lengthened by the addition of the 
words ** all serene." 

Most praiseworthy and successful efforts have been made in the 
last few years to extend the knowledge of music among our 
working-classes ; but these efforts have been confined to instru- 
mental music and part-singing. Knowledge and love of both of 
these forms of music are of high value, but knowledge and love of 
songs for one or two voices are of still higher. The same power 
perhaps may help to free us from our national oppressors — 
brutality and drunkenness. 

If a few amateurs will at our Museum sing, either singly, or 
several in unison, beautiful English songs, week after week, till 
the songs take the ears and the hearts of the people who hear 
them, more will have been done to make music a civilising power 
than can be done by any number of popular concerts of the 
ordinary kind. 

I may be asked, why are we to do this work, which it might 
seem is chiefly work that should be done for the city by itself, — 
by its governing body ? The answer is, — we must do it, because 
we are willing to do it and can do it ; while the representatives of 
the city are neither able nor willing for the sufficient reason that 
they represent the average knowledge, will and aspirations of 
Manchester ; and that these are very low, as they must be in 
every town where people of cultiu-e and leisure have made no 
effort to raise or refine them. We must do it because no one else 
can do it 

The state of our Theatres and Music-halls, our multitudinous 
beer-houses, show what comes of leaving national amusements to 
be provided according to the great law of demand and supply ; 
the state of our towns, the foulness of their air, the demi-semi 
attractiveness of their parks, are results of leaving health of body 
and mind in them to the care of a city and its representatives. If 
we are not better able than the governing body of the city to guide 
our fellow citizens towards a higher life for heart and mind, the 
people which toils that we may have culture and leisure may well 
cry shame on us. 

It is high time that the rich and cultivated classes shall under- 
take this work. They are now providing Coflfee Taverns and 
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Working Men's Clubs. If they will provide, too, such music- 
halls and gardens as are common in Germany ; if they will enforce 
smoke-prevention, and persuade or force the Corporation to 
provide play-grounds and more parks ; if they will use the power 
which they already possess of limiting the number of, and more 
strictly controlling, public-houses; if they will obtain from 
Parlia[ment, and use, the power to refuse to have more beer-houses 
opened, and will as licences are forfeited, reduce the number of 
the vast army who are now tempting the people into drunkenness, 
with the power of temptation which only a man's neighbours 
possess ; if they will do all this, they will make an attack, sure of 
success, — and the only attack which can succeed, — on those evils, 
some of the effects which show themselves in drunkenness. For 
drunkenness, though, in its turn, the cause of terrible evil, is itself 
an effect. Most of the work which has hitherto been done by 
rich people, who have hoped to check drunkenness, has had less 
effect than its doers hoped it would have. The building of better 
houses in London and elsewhere, no doubt has added to the 
comfort of many working men. But this, and all other work which 
is done in the belief that the single home is " the unit of civiliza- 
tion," can cure but little of the evil. Curative work can only be 
done by men who know that, for a long time, the community 
must be the unit, and that each home can only be an atom of 
civilization. Only in the community as the whole, can rise those 
currents of helpfulness and duty, those subtle relations, bonds, 
which show themselves as — it matters little what we call it, — 
cohesion, religion. If we can make glad, healthy life possible for 
most industrious, honest people, then there will be a reward 
, perpetually offered for self-control and industry, which does not 
now exist, when all workmen must live smoke-spoiled, dull and 
drunken lives, and when they look forward only to the same kind 
of life for their children. Many rich men refuse to make fresh 
efforts to raise the life of the working-classes, because they say 
they have already done much, and have received only ingratitude 
in return. They believe that as workmen's wages increase, and 
their hours of labour are made shorter, the men grow more idle, 
more careless of the duty of doing good work for us who pay them 
good wages. So it may be, but we cannot wonder if it be. 
Workmen dimly — some of them, clearly — know that it is not more 
certainly their duty to do good work for us, than it is ours to see 
Jhat the conditions of mental and bodily health exist for them. If 
we neglect our duty, they will not do theirs A.nd the higher the 
wages men get, the more they need the help which we alone can 
give. For we alone have learnt that money may have other 
powers than that of buying beer and bread. While our large 
towns offer the workmen no rational occupation for their hours of 
leisure, no innocent amusement, they owe us no thanks for giving 
them tlie larger wages which they wring from us. Higher wages 
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can only lead to greater debasement, till we give their money the 
power of buying better things than beer, by causing a supply of 
those better things to exist Unless we make wholesome life 
possible and easy for oin: working classes, it is doubtful whether 
we are not rather injuring them than really helping them by giving 
them some so-called help. While we allow the town to remain 
gloomy, and foul with smoke and soot, our few parks with their 
dim greenness can only make the poor feel more acutely the 
ugliness and squalor of their lives. Half a loaf is not better than 
no bread, when it is not enough to support life, and only revives 
the pangs of death from hunger. 

But &is work is worth doing not only for the sake of the poor, 
or because we feel that it is our duty to do it Our own lives and 
those of our children will be ennobled by it No man can truly 
love pictures, or any kind of art, who does not love order, and 
hate the disorder which must exist when the life of the working 
dass is mean and miserable^ and the rich live a life of unbounded 
luxury ^ The culture which is confined to a class hardens and 
corrupts the heart While we let the life of Manchester remain 
what it now is, the more we cultivate our taste, the more refined 
we become as a class, the liker we shall be to the iridescent film, 
radiant with all lovely colours, which mantles the suiface of a 
rotting pool The sooner we turn ourselves into something less 
gorgeous and more pure, the better for us and for the people. I 
would then urge all those who love their children to give some of 
the money which they intend to be the inheritance of those 
children, and some of the time now given to the earning of money, 
to this work of ennobling the world in which their children have 
to live. So their heirs will be best enriched. Usefiil as better 
instruction would be, I venture to beg those who think of found- 
ing scholarships and endowing chairs, to divert some of the 
money intended for that purpose to our work. 

The majority of working people, like the majority of our 
children cannot be so highly instructed as to be able to enjoy the 
keen pleasures of intellectual life. What they, like children, 
most need, is the education of health and of innocent gladness. 
It is a great work which awaits us. It is a great problem which 
has to be solved. If Manchester, one of the richest cities in the 
world, — rich not only in money, but in kindly, well-meaning, 
intelligent people,— <:annot create a better life for its inhabitants 
than ^t which they now live, civilization is everywhere hope- 
lessly out of reach of men. It is because I believe that the 
museum which I have described will help to raise the life of all 
classes of people in Manchester that I venture to ask you to aid 
me in founding it 

T. C. H. 
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I think that I could not introduce this subject more appropri- 
ately than in quoting from one of the admirable works of one of 
the most popular writers of the present century, the Rev. William 
Gresley. He says, in his story of Charles Lever :— 

**It is surprising for what a length of time attachments formed 
at school will last, especially between those who have learned to 
respect each other. Two boys of about equal age, who have gone 
through school together, who have grown up in habits of intimacy, 
have struggled with each other for the head of the class, have read 
together, played together, raced together, kicked each other's shins 
at football, and, perhaps, given each other black eyes and bloody 
noses in a pitched battle — it is surprising what an attachment 
will often subsist between them in after life, even in spite of the 
greatest difference of circumstance and character.** 

I think there are few of us prepared to deny the truth of this 
statement, and I will at once proceed to illustrate by a few rough 
jottings such recollections of the days when I and some of my 
earliest friends were boys together. My first association was con- 
nected with one of the prettiest of Midland villages. Our next 
door neighbour was a German niusician ; he was bandmaster in a 
regiment oi Yeomanry, and played the trombone, he had been a 
trumpeter in the Life Guards till he lost his teeth, and then by in- 
terest of a late Earl got the appointment he held when we first 
knew him. I saw him one day collar his lordship by the button 
and hold him fast while he lamented the hardness of times. This 
eccentric old gentleman had two grandsons, the eldest about a 
month older than myself, and it was his ambition to make the lad 
a first rate musician. Charley had no gr^at ability for it, and less 
love, but old " Garmany," as we boys called him, had said it, and 
his determination was as fixed as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. *• Tarles must practice," said he, " he must lam to get his 
livin vidout dirting his fingers, he sail be de gentleman !" So 
while I and his other schoolfellows were engaged in the games in 
which boys delight, poor Charley was boring at his flute, to which 
he had been set as soon as his fingers were able to grasp it; how 
he did hate that instrument ! and 1 have distinctly before me the 
picture of his dismayed and regretful look, when my unsuccessful 
call met with its common fate. He was not up to much as a 
scholar, his brain was addled by the injudicious enforcement of a 
study to which he had such an utter aversion, and which was put 
before him in such an unattractive manner : the systematic exclu- 
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sion from the society of boys of his age too, except on nure 
occasions, made him odd and shy, and he was pretty sore to pat 
his foot in it when brought into contact with other boys. I wat 
about the only one his grandfather would allow him to associate 
with, and I frequently went from sympathy to wait while he ran 
through his exercises on the flute, which I detested as much as he 
did, in the hope of getting him out afterwards. But w^ could not 
always agree, and on one occasion my father, who was schoolmaster, 
caught us just before school time settling a dispute after the old 
English custom of wager of battle, in the comer of the school, a 
business that had so thoroughly engrossed our attention that we 
did not notice his approach, and the other boys were too good- 
natured to spoil our sport. Of course we both dropped in for it, 
and the question of who was the victor remains to this day unsol- 
ved. By and bye, my friend was pronounced sufficiently up to the 
mark to play with the band, and in due time was rigged out in 
miniature regimentals, and the silly look he had when he had 
tilted his forage cap on the side of his head to the proper angle 
observed by the military, was so comically absurd, more especially 
when enhanced by the strut he had acquired in drill, as to make 
him an object of ridicule to most of the village lads. As he grew older 
he was put to the fiddle, and he seemed to relish his preliminary 
lessons on this new instrument of torture much after the same 
ratio as he did those on the flute. I never cared to be present on 
these occasions, the flute would always produce a note of some 
sort, though it was the wrong one pr6tty often, but the fiddle^ 
under his childish grasp and imperfect ear, sent forth such mourn- 
ful cadences that absence made my heart grow fonder so I kept 
away. One of his peculiarities was 'grinning,' it was not exactly a 
smile, and he seldom perpetrated a regular, downright laugh, but 
his countenance exhibited a constant indication of trying to look 
happy, if he did'nt feel it ; and so with practical jokes, of which 
ne was the common object, if he could not retaliate efiectively he 
grinned at them, perhaps, the best thing he could do under the 
circumstances. He and I were all right when we got out burd's 
nesting ; one occasion I well remember, I had got my hand down 
a hole in a tree where I knew there was a starling's nest, and 
could not get it out again, I was in a terrible way, and so was he, 
added to this we had a strong notion that we had no business 
there, but there I was likely to stop for one, so after deliberating 
he went oft to seek some one to help me, but, after a good pull or 
two^ I managed to release myself, and rejoined him little the 
worse. I left our village at thirteen, and soon afterwards Charley 
b^an the pianoforte, of which he made a much better peck than 
might have been expected. One good result came of his learning 
the violin ; he got somehow or other in the North of England, 
and had not a penny to bless himself with, nought save his fiddle, 
and he managed to fiddle his way back to his grand&ther's pretty 
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well knocked up, but safe and sound. I only occasionally met 
with him afterwards, and almost as seldom heard from him, but 
the old boyish friendship still retained a strong hold on both of us 
until his death a few years ago, and it is a question which of us 
was the most pleased at the occasional meetings. He married and 
had a very clever little daughter, who has many times appeared at 
Provincial Theatres His nomadic life may be the prime cause 
of his selection of such a life for her, not at all a desirable one for 
a precocious and impressionable child. My next sketch is but a 
slight one, he lived next door to Charley, he was older than either 
of us, and was a quiet, studious lad ; he was an orphan, and to 
him I perhaps owe the first dawnings of an ambition to draw, he 
sketched me a black horse, and I have it now, but I have lost 
sight of the artist for nearly forty years. He went to service, and 
I wonder if he recollects me as vividly as I recollect him. Edward 
was the son of a farmer, and I believe he succeeded his father 
on the same farm. He was a boarder, and we were bed fellows, 
as well as fellow students, about the same age, and having the same 
tastes, we agreed exceedingly well. During the long winter nights 
we read and wrote together, and the tasks were light from com- 
pany. I spent on several occasions some days at the farm, a 
treat to me, though a village lad. Ned had a Neddy, which of 
course I must ride j and once the uncultivated brute served me 
out. J suppose he considered it quite enough to carry his mas- 
ter without doing the like for his friend, not a bad idea for a don- 
key. I was having my turn, however, and away he set, stopped 
short near a shallow ditch and sent me flying over his head into 
it ; my friend soon came to my release but I had had quite enough 
of his donkey. One night he offered to show me a puzzle, but 
I soon found it was a puzzle to him as well as to me, vexed at his 
non-success he blurted out this original bull, " umph, I can't do 
it, nor never could, I used to do it, but can't now, nor never shall,"* 
the repeated negatives, of course, are his own. In a row of 
cottages near us lived a quaint, simple lad, a diminutive fellow, 
son of a veterinary surgeon, in fact he was familiarly known to the 
boys as the " Horse and Cow doctor." He was the repository 
and first importer of all the new street music, a complete ballad 
monger, and not a bad singer ; well up in ** Jim Crow ;'* " All 
round my hat," and all such like classical strains; where he got them 
from nobody seemed to know, but he would follow a hurdy gurdy 
or barrel organ for miles, and be sure to get something out of it 
He was great in expression of surprise and wonderment, and 
would take anything in without question. He was a poor, neg- 
lected, ill-used child at home, he had no mother, and a drunken, 
dissipated father; he died early, soon after we left, but I can 
never forget the poor, simple, willing, good-tempered bard of our 
village. Two brothers came to school whose father was master 
of the Union Workhouse, and I became very fond of these two lads, 
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they were rather older than I was, but we were intimate compan- 
ions until they left. Many a long ramble have I been with 
them among the lanes of the Forest of Arden, and often have 
we, in one of the pretty glades of old Arden, done as older Tox- 
ophilites do, tried our skill with the bow and arrow. 'William 
was a good hand with the pen, and I have still by me attempts 
that I made to imitate his superior specimens of i)enmanship. I 
have tried unsuccessfully to find them, their friends were in the 
pearl button trade at Birmingham, but reminiscences are all that 
are left of my two class companions. One more of my school- 
mates, and I think I shall have skimmed the cream of my eariiest 
associations. Bertie was the son of a physician, and quite an 
original He was one of the random harum-scarum sort, quite 
past the control of his mother's governess, so he was handed over 
to my father. He was an epitome of all that was daring and mis- 
chievous. Nothing was too bold or too ventursome for Bertie. 
One rather startling adventure of his will be sufficient. His parents' 
home adjoined the churchyard, and he was very fond of playing 
about among the graves after dark by himself. One day my father 
had caused a large grave of extra depth to be opened, and being 
intended to be bricked round was also of a good width ; the 
workmen had left it uncovered, and Bertie not knowing, or per- 
haps caring, in his mad career over the mounds, fell in, bruising 
himself sadUy in the fall He was there for some hours, for he 
could make no one hear, and he could not get out, till his friends, 
alarmed at his absence, sought him in his favourite spot and found 
him cooling his heels at the bottom of a newly made grave. He 
came to school next day, however, with two black eyes and a 
swelled face, but as undaunted s^ ever, and coolly narrated liis 
night's excursion to my father. 

Such are a few memorandums roughly drawn, illustrative of 
some of my earliest boyhood's companionships, and as I con over 
in my memory the once familiar names ; the varied incidents con- 
nected with them return as it were and form a mental panorama, 
sometimes sad, but often joyous, reproducing the pleasures, pains 
and penalties of childhood with the vivid truthfulness of yesterday, 
and I would suggest to my readers that an evening devoted to 
these retrospective associations would not be thrown away by 
those, who s^ter the laboiu: and toil of the day was over, spent it 
m reveries laden with the events of that bye-gone day, when the 
most serious business of the day was school^ and the actors therein 
schoolfellows. 
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ON THE SOUTH WEST BORDERLAND. 

In one of the detached portions of the County of Worcester, near 
the S. W. boundary of Warwickshire, is situated the picturesque 
and interesting village of Blockley, whose history has been lately 
compiled with most painstaking care by the Rev. A. J. Soden, 
curate of the parish. It is a place worthy of being better known 
than it is, for it is rich not only in its natural beauties, but also in 
its quaint old houses of grey stone, and other architectural features, 
and had formerly, a palace of the Bishops of Worcester. One of 
the gems of this village is Dove Dale, a pretty valley, rather more 
than half a mile in length, clothed on both slopes with wood, and 
having a small stream running through it, which, being banked up 
by weirs at intervals, forms a series of cascades, eight in number, 
by the time the stream leaves the valley. 

The views from the hills are extensive and picturesque, and 
there is an everchanging variety of landscape. Blockley was at 
one time closely connected with Coventry in the matter of the 
silk trade, silk-throwing having been introduced there about the 
year 1700. In 1825 there was eight of these mills in operation, 
but the trade has of late years decayed. 

The parish includes some outlying portions now constituted 
into a separate ecclesiastical district, we select a portion of the 
description of Aston and Dorn, (the illustrations of which we are 
kindly permitted to use) this part of the parish being especially 
interesting to historial readers from the circumstance of the 
struggle that took place here during the wars with the Danes, as 
well as from the indications we find of Roman occupation in this 
remote portion of the Feldon. 

ASTON MAGNA. 

This was formerly a hamlet of Blockley, and for rating purposes 
is still included in the parish ; but, with the hamlet of Dorn, it 
was formed into a separate ecclesiastical district in June 1847. 
It has been called by the names of Hongundaston, or Hanging 
Aston, Eston, or East Town. It lies to the E. of Blockley, and 
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is about 2i miles distant. It is a very ancient place, as appears 
from the following: ** In 743, Osred, of the Royal family of the 
Wiccians, had here 20 cassats of land, in possessionem juris 
ecclesiastici that he might better attend to the service of the 
church." 

Domesday Book of the Bishoprick says that Jordan Mastune 
held 3 hides and one yardland in Aston. William Weley owed 
for lands in Aston, and Henry Chester had 2 hides there. William 
de Eston held two hides. William de Eston held one hide, and 
a mill of Hugh de Golafre, and Golafre of the Bishop. John, 
the brother of William, held the same afterwards. The mill was 
at a place called Spina. In the time of Edward I. John de Eston 
held 2i hides. In the 20th Edward III. John de Chester, John 
Watts, and John Bragge held 2^ hides in Aston, which John de 
Eston formerly held. And in 7th Henry VI. the heirs of John 
Chester, John Watts and John Bragge held the 2^ hides which the 
same John Chester, &c., &c., formerly held. * 

In this hamlet was anciently situated one of the three chapels 
belonging to Blockley, in addition to the mother Church. Near 
the south west of the Churchyard, stands all that remains of the 
ancient Chapel, incorporated in the buildings of two cottages, the 
division wall between these being clearly the line where the Nave 
and Chancel were separated from each other. The greater por- 
tion of this wall remains, is about a yard in thickness, and of the 
later Norman period. 

The capital which supported the 
arch on the south side occupies 
its original position, together with 
the shallow string course which 
continued from it to the south 
y wall ; this is perceptible on both 

V faces of the wall. The shaft is 

gone, and the Norman arch has 
been replaced by a pointed arch 
of later date, having a plain 
chamfer. The north pier is en- 
tirely built in, and hidden by the 
chimney of the cottage. The 
' Chancel was very small, and in 
its north wall are traces of a 
narrow semicircular-headed win- 
dow, walled up. In the south 
wall of the nave, and close to the 
chancel arch is a deeply recessed 
window, which occupies the place of a pointed doorway which 
formerly stood here, but was altered about sixty years ago. 

♦ Nash's History. 
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In the north wall there still 
remains a plain doorway of 
early pointed work, having a 
simple chamfer continued 
round the opening, without 
any shaft or capital : this door- 
way is deeply recessed inter- 
nally. The west wall of the 
cottage is comparatively recent, 
and it is clear that the nave 
extended farther westwards, 

and had no aisles. The roof t 

in both cottages bears eviden- 
ces of its timbers having formed 
portion of the roof of the 
chapel in its later condition, 

some of the beams and braces _^ 

being richly moulded. On 

the south side of the cottages is a tall yew tree of unusual shape, 
the side branches having been lopped. The tree has nm up with 
a single stem, of considerable thickness, and only branches out at 
the top. 

Near the green, a little west of these cottages, stand the remains 
of an ancient cross, consisting of the basement and a portion of 
the shaft. 

The steps are gone, and 

its present position would 
seem to infer that this 
fragment has been removed 
from its original site, and 
perhaps owes its preserva- 
tion to its inapplicability 
, to any ordinary piupose, 
» on account of its bulk and 
irregular shape. I venture 
to suggest that it might 
with propriety be either 
replaced on a basement of steps in the centre of the green, and 
its shaft restored ; or be removed to the churchyard and thus be 
preserved from further mutilation. In a field near this spot are 
to be found traces of a sunk fence which is believed to have 
enclosed an old Manor House or Hall. Burnt stones have been 
dug up here : and the building may possibly have been associated 
with the old chapel. There is also a Meadow close by known by 
the name of " Chapel Withies.'* 

Through the loss of their ancient Chapel, the inhabitants of 
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Aston, being nearly three miles distant from the Mother Church, 
were practic^ly deprived of the opportunities of public worship. 

In the year 1843, by the munificence of the Right Hon. Lord 
Redesdale, of Batsford Park, the building of an appropriate Gothic 
Church, was begun and completed in the spring of 1844, "upon a 
piece of land conveyed by him to Her Majesty's Commissioners 
for building new Churches." There is also a burial ground 
attached. The Church will accommodate 206 people, the kneel- 
ings being mostly free. The whole cost of the erection, and of 
the interior fittings, books, communion plate, &c., was borne by 
Lord Redesdale ; and his lordship, by deed dated Oct 13 th, 1846, 
" endowed it with -^3,500, £$ per cent Consolidated Bank 
Annuities." The above endowment fund having been provided, 
the Church was consecrated by the Bishop, on the 29th Oct, 
1846, and dedicated to " St John." 

By an order in Council, dated June 17th, 1847, a "particular 
district" was assigned to the Chiuxh; the name of the district 
being **the Chapelry District of Aston Magna." 

In the year 1853, Lord Redesdale added to the living a house 
and five acres of glebe, which the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty met with a benefaction of ^£'200 in aid of the endowment 
fund, and an additional ^£'200 the following year towards the 
re-building of the house. Thus mainly through the liberality of 
Lord Redesdale, an appropriate parsonage with outbuildings was 
completed. 

In 1857, Lord Redesdale increased his original endowment, 
and the living has become, through the operation of a general 
Act of Parliament, passed in 1868, the Vicarage of Aston Magna. 

The acreage of Aston is 1112a. ir. 24p. The gross estimated 
rental about ^2042. The population in 1851 was 269, in x86i, 
220, in 187 1, 204. 

DORN. 

Dom is situated about 2 J miles E. by S. of Blockley, and bears 
numerous indications of having been a Roman Station. In 
Camdetf s Britannia it is stated that " the tradition of the country 
says it was once a city ; and the many old foundations dug up, 
with the abundance of British and Roman coins found by tlie 
husbandmen, and the lines of the streets still discernible, are 
evident marks of its antiquity." * The Roman Fosse-way passes 
through it, but is now somewhat diverted from its origind line. 
Dom takes its name firom a little stream (which originally ran 
through it, but now not traceable) called Duran, which in the 

* Camden's Britaimia enlarged by Gough, Vol. II. p. 489. 
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ancient Celtic signifies rtvulus, or little stream.* On the farm at 
Dorn, lately in the occupation of Mr. William Pliillips, and in 

^i.1 1 .. ^-«,: Zi.1^^ 1.-.-.,^ u^.»— ^A. J.; j: i u 
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in Sfowe's Annaies. "King Edmund determining manfully to 
give battel unto Canute with a greater hoste than before, met with 
his armie at a place called Sherestane, ♦ in Worcestershyre, 

where he in the foreward 

fiercely fought, executing 

the office both of a hardy 

souldiour and valiant cap- 

taine. But because Edrike 

of Straton, the oft named 

Traytor, and the beloued 

Almaricus and Algarus 

the son of Meaninus which 

ought to have ayded him 

with theSouthamptonshyre 

men and Wiltshire menne 

were of the Danes party, 

hee was sore wearied, but 

yet the first day of the 

battell the fight was so 

extreame and bloudie, that 

both the armies were so 

wearied that they were not 

J able longer to fight. The 

next day the King had 

overthrowne the Danes, 

but for Edrike of Straton, who seeing the Englishmen have the 

better hand, hee cutte off the head of a certaine man, named 

Osmearus, like to King Edmund in face and hayre, and holding 

it uppe, cryed out that the Englishmen fought in vaine, and held 

up the head, saying your maister ELing Edmund is dead, flie as 

fast as you can : which the Englishmen had no sooner heard, but 

they were readie to flie. But shortly after, understanding the 

King to be alive, they tooke courage againe, and are carried upon 

the Danes, and beate down a great number of them. 

"After this about midnight Canute commanded his men to 
depart with silence, and hasting towards London, went to their 
Ships and shortly after besieged London. Duke Edrike sued for 
pardon and obtayned it." t 

One of the houses attached to this farm has indications ot 
Norman work in its construction. A tower (formerly adjoining it) 
with narrow circular-headed windows has been removed during 
some recent alterations. One of these narrow loop holes has been 
replaced in the west wall of the house. On the gable is a frag- 
ment of window tracery of a later age ; and in the adjoining barn, 

* Called in Camden's Britannia, Seorstan or the Shlrestone, 
\ Stowe's Annales or General Ghroniole of England. Folio (16 Id) p. 91. 
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an early archway, apparently in the time of Stephen still remains. 
It would appear that this formed part of some Chapel or religious 
hpuse, or possibly a grange connected with some larger monastery. 
I was also shown by Mr. Phillips a portion of a stone coffin, — 
that of a child, only the head piece remaining. From all these 
indications there can be no doubt as to the antiquity of Dom, 
and that anciently it was probably a place of somewhat consider- 
able importance. 



Horticultural Exhibitions. — ^The season is fast approach- 
ing when we may look forward to these very attractive gatherings, 
and it is worth while enquiring whether they might not be made 
still more serviceable in the promotion of Horticultural science 
than they are. We may expect to see the usual stereotyped 
display in its house of canvas, with specimens of excellent flowers 
down the centre, with fruits and vegetables, of various merits, 
thickly covering the side tables; but with the exceptions of 
improved productions, and multiplication of varieties, there is a 
degree of sameness in these ** shows," and a decided want of some 
new features, that shall not only break through their monotonous 
character, but serve some good purpose in accordance with the 
objects of such societies as well If we were able to ascertain the 
motives which induce so many to attend these meetings, we 
should probably find that the entertaining portion of the day*s pro- 
ceedings attracts the greater number, the competition for prizes 
next, and the earnest workers in Horticulture, who love the science 
for its own sake, form the fewest in the sum total. 

The Coventry Society has' made a step in the right direction in 
trying the experiment of a third exhibition in November, when 
chrysanthemums and other flowers, with such fruits as cannot be 
shewn at the earlier exhibitions, will find a place. And in the 
first exhibition of the year, we observe five prizes are offlered for 
the best boquets of wild flowers, gathered and arranged by 
children attending the public schools of Coventry. Another is 
offered for the best stand or vase of flowers for table decoration. 
These are both excellent features. In some societies certificates 
and medals are given in lieu of money prizes. At the Manchester 
Exhibition last year, prizes were off*ered to cottagers and artizans, 
having no garden^ for window plants, and skeleton leaves and 
flpwers formed another peculiar feature. 

But why should not the ways atid means adopted by gardeners 
find representation as well as the results. The material they work 
upon, the tools they use, the various contrivances that shorten 
their labour, or assist them in their pursuit, processes they adopt, 
&c, and the many accessories that add grace and beauty to a garden, 
be it ever so humble. These features should commend them- 
selves for their utility* 
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^OM BAXTER was the owner of a good earnest looking face, 
and a well built strong figure. At the time of which I 
write he was unmarried, unengaged* and possessed of a 
higher order of intelligence than the majority of the enfranchised of 
Her Migestj's realms, (whether or not this had anything to do with 
his being single I will not stop to enquire) he paid income tax of a 
Tery decided character, without either ezpostdation or grumbling, 
and derived that income from a good steady manufacturing business 
in one of the principal towns of the Midlands. He was a young 
man of whom children grew suddenly fond, and with an equal 
Bpontaniety he reciprocated their fondness. Dogs that he knew, and 
also strange dogs made violent overtures for the pleasure of his 
company ; girls that he knew, and also strange girls, exhibited a 
marked partiality for his society. 

Now as it is generally acknowledged that the fair sex (when not 
blinded by the dust Cupid sometimes cruelly throws in their eyes) 
can fairly and justly estimate a man's worth, and as all who knew 
Tom declared him to be a very nice fellow, it would be an insult to 
their good taste and judgment not to agree with them. Tom then 
was a very nice fellow, but he had one great fault, or failing (call 
it how yon please), and that was a highly objectionable passion for 
practical joking, this failing, for so I personally prefer to call it, 
was I am inclined to think constitutional. In the history of the 
house of Baxter (that is mostly unwritten save in the memory of 
Tom's mother) I find no record of any joking on Tom*s part, on 
his introduction to this planet, nor indeed for some time after that 
interesting event had taken place; judging, however from his sub- 
sequent career, I am inclined to the opinion that the will was good, 
but that, for a certain time at least, long clothes and long periods 
of sleep subordinated the passion. I am not in a position to state 
whether or not Tom looked upon his entry as a practical joke of 
itself, but with certainty I can say his father didn't. Tom, I may 
mention, was the youngest of ten, and this fact may have blunted 
Mr. Baxter's sense of humour. Anyhow my hero began practical 
joking when crawling was with him the order of the day, and the 
nursery, in which he passed the major portion of his waking hours, 
was the field of his labours, his nurse the recipient of his joking 
favours. Then came his school days, and with them enlarged 
opportunities for the display of his genius : even now, when years 
have passed, the practical jokes Tom Baxter introduced are still 
the property of the school, and they will undoubtedly (seeing that 
they conduce so much to the enjoyment and gratification of the 
main body of the boys) be reckoned in the good will of the 
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establisliment should it ever change hands. 'Twas he invented and 
introduced the idea of photographing new boys for the benefit of 
their scholastic companions, and the delight of their parents from 
whom they had but now been severed. The manner of procedure 
was to put the boy opposite a rude imitation of a camera, when 
Tom, the artist for the time being, with each of his fingers bearing 
a vivid daub of colour upon it, would kindly, but firmly, press the 
sitter's face from side to side, or raise and lower the forehead or 
chin that the best artistic effect possible might be produced, he, 
during the operation, adroitly mingling the most brilliant and 
startling colours on the boy's serious but chubby countenance. 
The artist being satisfied, the sitter was informed the picture needed 
developing, which meant that the tinted victim was to be taWen by 
Tom and half-a-dozen congenial spirits for a walk in the neighbour- 
ing town. Peggy Tompkins, now a man with a family, is at this day 
an endless source of amusement to the boys at the school, from the 
historical fact that once upon a time Tom came upon Peggy (so 
called from his possession of a wooden leg) throwing stones at ^e 
pippins in farmer Thatcher's orchard ; expressing a desire to be of 
assistance to Peggy, he suggested that his wooden leg, if thrown, 
would produce more satisfactory results. Yielding to his persuasion 
the artificial limb was unscrewed and handed to Tom, who after one 
or two throws succeeded in lodging it among the top branches, then 
assuming with well acted expression of face and sentence, that 
the irate farmer was approaching, he with his companions hastily 
withdrew from the scene, leaving Peggy crawling, plus a guilty 
conscience and fear of punishment, and minus his wooden stay. 
Then Tom went to business, and became the terror of his fellow 
clerks, but detail is needless, as my object is not to enumerate his 
joking delinquencies, but to describe his last practical joke and how 
it became the means of his cure : please, however, be kind enough 
not to anticipate anything very startling. For as leaders of armies 
will brave and face danger on the tented field seemingly bullet proof, 
and returning from batSes they have ^on unscathed, will at length 
succumb to some stray bit of lead fired at random in a miserable 
skirmish, so was it with Tom. At the time of which I write Tom 
was spending his summer holiday at Blighton, a pleasant picturesque 
watering place situate on the north coast. Being blessed with a good 
sound constitution, an appetite that never in proper season played 
him false, or wearied him with its coquetry, and a large capacity 
for pleasure, he was managing to enjoy himself as became a young 
man out for a holiday. 

He had been at Blighton one week, when the landlady of the house 
in which he was staying with his friends Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pear- 
son, sent up at the instigation of the representative of the "Blighton 
Becord" for their names. This noble effort of journalistic enterprise 
was made only during the summer season, after which — ^probably 
from the exhaustive nature of the effort it had been called upon to 
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make — it sauk exhausted, and passed tbe winter in a state of hyber- 
natioD, from which it could only be aroused by the rattle of luggage- 
laden carts announcing the arrival of visitors. The ^'Blighton Record" 
differed from the majority of newspapers in haviog no politics, no 
political bias, and no opinions upon matters of broad or national 
interest. Being thus unfettered and untrammelled, it was enabled 
to bring and concentrate its great literary powers upon the expres- 
sion of one opinion, (an opinion ib lost no opportunity of forcing 
before the eyes of its limited number of readers) and it was that not 
at home or abroad could there be found a watering place that could 
hold a candle to Blighton — that history failed to record, the 
present to find, and the future would equally fail to produce any 
spot possessing a tithe of its manifold advantages. 

Upon this pet child was lavished a wealth of care and attention 
by its guardians, for by them it was dressed in most glaring and 
varying lines, and nourished by most satisfying commendation. 
Its slow and almost imperceptible growth was pointed to, and made the 
sabject of rhapsodies, its general healthiness, backed by medical 
certificates, made the text for thankful praise, and its many good 
qaalities, geographical and otherwise, made the theme upon which 
many a brilliant descriptive fugue was worked out. 

The one half of this paper's vcUvable space was weekly occupied 
by the names of tbe visitors staying in Blighton. Here the bud- 
ding swell of sixteen summers saw his name appear as he had sent 
it in, with the a.ddition of Esq. to it ; conspicuously portrayed, the 
matron sa^w with delighted eye the announcement that. she bad 
servants and nurses in her train ; and gentlemen whose only con- 
nection with learned societies was the payment they made to them 
of one guinea per annum, here found an opportunity of exercising 
importance by the insertion of a half-dozen initials behind their 
names, and it is not going too far to aver that this twaddling record 
was to its purchasers the most valuable and interesting portion of 
its reading. The paper was brought to the Pearson's rooms for 
their names, and other information as to whom they were when 
at home that they chose to give ; in turn it was handed to Tom, 
and he, after having written ''the Be v. Arkansas Stone*' upon it, 
handed it to the landlady. 

Blighton was small enough, and idle enough, for everyone to take 
an interest in everyone else, and upon the " Record" appearing there 
seemed as much like a rush as so small a number could make, to 
learn among other facts the name of the owner of the yacht '* Fairy," 
and that of his jolly boating young fiiend. They were rewarded 
by the knowledge that the former was named Frank Pearson and 
the latter the Rev. Arkansas Stone. Its acquisition brought con- 
siderable surprise, and there was certainly just cause for it in this 
instance, so far as the latter was concerned, for it must be confessed 
Tom's garments savoured little either in cut or colour of the 
clerical : his neckties were startling combinations of the hveliest and 
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most prononnced hues, his trousers instead of being of modest black 
or decorous Oxford mixture, were of what might be termed the thun- 
der and lightning, or dead and sunshine school, his coats were the 
antipodial cut to the clerical, and his hats, though they varied in 
shape and colour, were quite as far removed, and worse, far worse, 
than the absence of the conventional cut and colour was the pre- 
sence of the weight-carrying meerschaum at which Tom pufifed most 
industriously. 

Some of his critics avowed Tom <* was the right kind of man for a 
parson," others taking a more severe view of his clothes and conduct 
averred <* that his bishop must be ignorant, bHnd, or wickedly 
careless, to countenance such sinful acts as light suits and birds eye 
in one of his ministers." 

Tom in christening himself as he did had no other object in view 
than in selling the editor of the ''Becord,"and the inquisitive folk who 
purchased the print ; he thought the obtaining private individuals' 
names and printing them in large type an unwarrantable piece of 
impertinence, and thinking it a perfectly legitimate joke to deceive 
later, he dismissed the subject irom his thoughts, but it was soon 
destmed to be recalled to his memory, for very soon a change came 
over the spirit of his walks, young ladies who before had passed 
him on the promenade, and in passing had glanced in his direction 
as if conscious that to turn their eyes towards the jolly looking 
young fellow a positive sin, now looked at him straight in the face 
nothing fearing and nothing daunted, and when Tom saw this and 
smiled in return the maidens blushed not, nor looked abashed, and 
ODce when a remarkably pretty girl smiled confidently in his face 
Tom accompanied the smile he gave in return with a deliberate 
wink. The lovely maid attributed the rude act to a nervous 
twitching brought on by a stem devotion to theological study and a 
too profligate consumption of the midnight oil. The dashing handsome 
damsel who presided over the bar of the marine hotel had noticed 
the same peculiarity about Tom's left optical organ, and probably 
it was her larger and wider experience of man that enabled her to 
come to the conclusion that the twitching was a decided, deliberate, 
and unmistakeable wink. 

Tom was further reminded of his joke by a school of young gen- 
tlemen who, in passing, raised their caps to him, as did their tutors 
who followed, and the object of their reverence returned the saluta- 
tion, this time without the wink, but with the gravity of an archbishop. 
But all was not pure and unalloyed pleasure, and with the honey of 
respectful recognition was mixed the vinegar of disappointment, 
added by ladies of pronounced age and views, who not approving of 
Tom's demeanour and dress looked gall and wormwood at him as 
they passed him by. 

Frank Pearson being quite indifferent as to the names of the 
visitors to Blighton, and being well supplied with newspapers from 
home, had no incentive to invest in a << Becord/' he was, therefore, at 
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a loss to accoant for the attention — ^and that for the most part 
favonrahle — that Tom received ; he was getting into a perplexed and 
troubled state of mind npon the question, when two young ladies, 
daughters of an old friend of his^ came to Blighton, and called npon 
his wife, 

** We came last evening," said the younger of the sisters, Annie 
Marrian by name, replying to a question put by Mrs. Pearson as to 
the state and time of their arrival. 

*^ You were busy unpacking and did not go out last night/' said 
Mrs. Pearson. 

** We did not," answered the elder sister, Jane, ** but we saw 
you upon the promenade from our window ; we wished to attract your 
attention, bat we did not wish to be demonstrative as you were with 
the Rev. Mr. Stone." 

*' He is nice looking, is he not ?" said Annie in an undertone. 
*' But do you not think he dresses in a manner unbecoming to a 
guardian of souls ?" suggested Jane in a louder tone. 

<' The Bev. Mr. Stone !" said Mrs. Pearson in a tone of surprise. 
'* Yes, the Bev. Arkansas Stone," replied Jane. 
** We heard you had a gentleman staying with you, and seeing 
him walking with you we were anxious to learn his name," added 
Annie. 

" And how did you discover it ?" asked Mr. Pearson, as much 
puzzled as his wife. 

" We saw it in the * Becord.* *' 

A light suddenly broke in npon Mr. and Mrs. Pearson, and this sud- 
den gleam was so exhilarating to the gentleman that he had to turn 
to the window, where he shook with suppressed laughter, professedly 
at something he saw passing in the street below. Mrs Pearson had 
turned the conversation by enquiries respecting Mr. Marrian's state 
of health, when a step was heard upon the stairs, and a melody 
proceeding from a Baritone voice accompanying it ; it was no sweet 
devotional hymn, nor sublime air culled from mass, oratorio, or 
anthem, but the air of the judge's song, from Gilbert and 
Sullivan's excmtiatingly funny **Trial by jury." " And of beauty I'm 
a judge, and a good judge too," sang the vocalist in a tone that 
carried conviction as he came gftly into the room. Miss Jane 
looked* dreadfully shocked, and Miss Annie quietly laughed. The 
introductions having been got through under the superintendence of 
Mr. Pearson, Tom immediately set about making himself very 
agreeable by talking upon decidedly light subjects. Now Jane 
Marrian, evidently thinking he was bringing down his mind to what 
he thought their intellectual level, and imagining it was wasting a 
minister's sweetness on the desert air not to talk theology to him, 
at once began putting perplexing questions on points of doctrine 
about which Tom knew as much as he did of Sanskrit. His only 
way out of the difficulty was to fence and continually change the 
subject. The young lady saw this desire to evade the questions 
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but instead of patting it down to ignorance she thought the Reverend 
gentleman merely desired to have a complete rest from theological 
troubles and quicksands whilst out for his brief holiday, and 
abstained from, further questioning. Frank Pearson, however, 
was not so easily quietened, and so he again and again brought 
forward subjects for conversation Tom was most anxious to avoid, 
and from which he had purposely strayed. 

Tom had not an inflammable temperament, he was not inclined 
to rage and bum at the flash of every bright eye, nor did he feel 
his batchelorhood so burthensome as to desire hurriedly to bind 
himself in silken fetters ; he however, had not been long in 
Annie Marrian's company before he caught himself hoping a day 
that was going so pleasantly would be slow in passing away. B e 
adroitly managed to seat himself next her at tea, and repeated the 
performance at supper, and when they in the interim waU^ed upon 
the promenade, Tom kept as constantly near to her as her shadow, 
in truth more constantly, for he never left her side nor altered his 
position in the least degree, which was more than could be 
said of her shadowy representation. When they parted Tom 
looked back upon the day as one of the happiest of many happy 
ones he had lived, and looked forward to the morrow with the hope 
that it would be but a pleasureable repetition, for Annie and her 
sister had consented to spend the day upon the '* Fairy.'' It is 
almost unnecesssary to say that Tom's last waking thoughts that 
night, and his first waking ones next morning were of Annie 
Marrian, and that in the interval which Tom passed in dreamland 
she occupied the lion's share of his attention. 

It would have done a power of good to those xmhappy persons 
who have outlived both the feeling and expression of enthusiasm, 
could they have seen the girl's delight, and heard her utterances of 
genuine pleasure as the beauties and completeness of the little 
yacht were unfolded to her. Tom was her guide, and it was his 
hand that held hers as she descended to the cabin or walked the 
deck, not that there was the faintest necessity for the support, the 
sea being well-nigh as calm as a sheltered mill pond. The tour of 
inspection over Tom still thought he would guard against any sudden 
lurch, and with this object in ^w he continued to keep her band 
in his. Annie not seeing the necessity for the continuation of the 
pleasant proceeding managed to gently withdraw it. The day was 
as lovely as the prettiest of white fleecy clouds, blue sky, and rich 
sunlight could make it, and as they went slowly and silently through 
the bright green water, with here and there a ripple fringed with 
silver, Tom gave utterance to many pretty speeches, the main pur- 
port of them being that Annie made the scene of beauty complete, 
that the day was like many other fine days, the scene as pretty 
as many others, but she in joining the triumvirate made a glorious 
and harmonious complete whole, such as it had never been his 
happy lot to gaze upon before. Tom was not the kind of young 
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fellow who would flop down on his kness and make a proposal unless 
he had good reasons for supposing his prayer to the fair one would 
be granted, bat he certainly uttered such sentiments and asked such 
questions as necessitated the turning of the pretty head of his com- 
panion to seaward on more than one occasion. 

Jane Marrian did not Hke that Tom should monopolise her sister 
the whole day, her feelings of propriety were somewhat disturbed, 
until she remembered he was a reverend gentleman, and at the 
remembrance her serious look was ousted by a pleasant one that 
took possession of her countenance. At length the declining sun 
threw the masts of the '* Fairy" far across the waters, and the sub- 
dued soft twilight fell upon her and her freight as she quickly and 
silently — as if anxious that no act of hers should mar the tran- 
quility of the scene — gUded into the bay. 

" Mrs. Pearson will you do me a favour ?" 

** Certainly Tom,'* answered the lady addressed. 

*^ Will you invite the youug ladies to drive with us to Carlton 
to-morrow ?" 

" I have already done so, Tom." 

** And they will come ?" 

**Yes, if their father has no objectioa" 

''You are a Briton," said Tom, as he assisted the lady to shore. 

'' We will send a message down without delay if Papa is in,'' said 
Jane. 

" I will walk home with you and bring your father's decision, if 
yon will allow me," said Tom quickly. 

Jane making no objection, he walked home with them, and having 
learned Mr. Marrian was not in, he, after having given Jane a 
warm shake of the hand, and Annie one that occupied about six 
times the usual duration of similar proceedings, departed. An 
hour later came a note from Mr. Marrian to the effect that the girls 
should go on the morrow, and that he was exceedingly obliged to 
Mrs. and Mrs. Pearson for their kindness to them, &c. 

The following morning was as gloriously fine as the preceding 
one had been, and Tom rose with a light heart, which gave expres- 
sion to its jubilant Hghtness in song, for he sang as he shaved, he sang 
as he swam, be sang as he dressed, *iie sang as he opened the envel- 
ope of his first letter, and then and there his singing came to an 
abrupt end. The letter which produced this effect ran as follows : — 

" Dear Su:, — Will you kindly oblige me by takmg my services on 
Sunday next ; I would not ask this favour of you, but my mother, who 
resides in London, is ill — very ill, — and I greatly desire to see her. 
I will call upon you to-morrow at 10 a.m. 

"Yours faithfully, 

" John Bolton." 

Mr. and Mrs. Pearson descended later on to find Tom absent, the 
appointed time for breakfast came, and still he came not This was 
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very strange behaviour for Tom, for in this respect he was the most 
punctual of men ; they waited for him until the viands grew cold, 
and the landlady grew warm, before commencing their matutinal 
meal ; before they had finished their repast the young ladies arrived, 
but still he came not. 

**Had Mr. Baxter any letters this morning Mary ?*' asked Mr. 
Pearson quietly of the girL 

" Yes Sir," she replied. 

*< Then I no longer wonder at his being late," said Mr. Pearson, 
with a loud laugh. 

Mrs. Pearson began to grow alarmed, and the idea that Tom — 
who was a bold swimmer, had ventured out too far to sea — began 
to grow in her mind. Mary, however, checked its development by 
the assertion that he had returned from his swim at the usual time. 
The lady was still perplexed to account for his absence when her 
husband discovered a letter in Tom'shand- writing. * ' I much regret," 
said the note, '^ that owing to a letter I have this morning received, 
I am compelled to return home ; I must beg you and Frank to 
excuse me leaving you so suddenly and unceremoniously. When you 
return I will explain, and fully thank you for your kindness to me." 
There was a postscript running thus : — " Please give my kindest 
regards to the Misses Marrian. I shall just catch the 7-45." 

After an unpleasant journey Tom arrived in town, thinking him- 
self dearly paid for a foolish joke, and half wishing he had stopped 
and brazened the thing out ; he was, moreover, impressed with the 
very unpleasant fjEUst that he had brought his present position npon 
himself. It was a blazing day, and everything Tom saw or touched 
felt or appeared hot and uncomfortable, the atmosphere seemed 
insufferably oppressive to one who had so recently been in intimate 
companionship with cool blue waves and fresh breezes. He was 
ashamed to go to his warehouse, for having made all arrangements 
for a month's absence, he did not know how his manager might 
take his unexpected and unannounced return, but above all rose the 
bitter feeling that he had missed the opportunity that would have 
been his of passing another happy day in the company of Annie 
Marrian. 

The hours passed slowly and drearily away unto the end, and 
then came the night bringing with its restless and unsatisfying 
sleep, burthened with dreams in which he saw himself in a church 
with Annie, (looking superbly in her white wedding costume,) and 
pretty bridesmaids, handsome best man, and Mr. Marrian ; the 
remainder of the church being filled by clergymen in full canonicals, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons were there ; but among 
the vast reverend assembly, no one could be found who would 
be persuaded to perform the ceremony. Unrefireshed next morning, 
he arose and went to business, and from thence at mid-day to 
his club ; as he entered he saw his facetious firiend Jack Horten, 
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surrounded by some half dozen men, irho appeared greatly inter- 
ested in what Jack was saying. 

Feeling pleased he had dropped in at saoh an opportilkie time, 
he drew near the group. Jack not noticing him, read thus from a 
letter : — *' Yes, the biter has been bitten I Tom Baxter, the 
indefatigable practical joker of the club has been to Blighton, and 
being, as per usual, full of his fun — playful creature — had his name 
inserted in the local print as the Bev. Arkansas Stone. Owing to 
the change in his name he suddenly grew respected. Old maids 
looked up to him as a shining seraph. Young ladies smilingly 
beamed Uieir admiration, and school-boys dutifully doffed their hats 
to his reverence. Gushing maidens who wished to chronicle their 
devotion in wool work, rushed to the Fancy Bepository, and 
greedily bought up every pattern of mitten and slipper, and every 
ounce of coloured wool the shop contained. 

<< Frank's an ass," muttered Tom to himself. " All went merry 
as a marriage bell," continued Jack, ''and Tom fell in love with the 
B.ector's niece — a most charming girl by the way — and his 
reverence was deliciously happy. But suddenly a change came o'er 
the spirit of his dream ; for he this morning received a letter from 
the Bector of the place, asking him to take his services for him on 
Sunday. Tommy could not stand the exposure, and although 
he had planned a delightful day in the company of the beauty 
before alluded to, he cut and run before we were down this morn- 
ing." The reader came to a stop, and he and his auditors laughed 
h^rtily at Tom, who in return tried to make one of them at the 
game, the attempt being a brilliant failure. 

''But the best has to come," continued Jack, reading. "The letter 
which frightened poor Tommy away, was a forgery written by me, 
and was the offspring of these brains." A roar of laughter followed 
this sentence, under cover of which Tom indulged in some very 
emphatic expressions. 

The letter continued : "I shall write Tom tomorrow, and press 
his reverence to return to his flock, for we are very dull without 
him. We expect you. Jack, on Thursday ; bring Tom with you. I 
know he can take as well as make a joke, so I do not despair of 
eventually obtaining his forgiveness." 

During the dinner Tom had to stand a round fire of chaff from 
his companions, and he stood it like a man and a joker should. 
His mortification being over, he almost forgave Pearson his joke, 
he was so delighted to find it one, and also that he could return to 
Blighton. 

Thursday came, and found Tom once more in the Pearson's 
pleasant apartments overlooking the Bay. 

•' Now Tommy, own you've been sold, completely sold this time, 
and I'll never allude to the subject again." 

" I do, Pearson, and at the same time pay a tribute to the talent 
that is yours, for writing in a feigned hand." 
s 
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<* Ah ! it was a guilty conscience blinded yon to the likeness it 
bore to my ordinary handwriting," said Mr. Pearson. 

" Let Jack be the judge ; you know Frank's handwriting Jack ? 
Look at that letter and say if it is not different from his writing as 
two handwritings can be." 

"Its nothing like Frank's hand," said Jack Horten, after 
glancing at the letter. Frank Pearson took the letter, and turning 
to Tom, said laughingly, " This is not the one I wrote.'* 

" Not again so very soon, Frank," said Tom laughingly, " is your 
friend going to be sold. I'm not going to be frightened away 
again, oh no.*' 

<< I assure you, Tom, in all seriousness, that this letter is not the 
one I wrote ; see hero is a monogram, and the Bectory printed on 
the paper.*' 

<< Yes, I saw that; and thought you had begged a sheet of paper 
to perfect the joke." 

'< No, on my honour its not mine ; I never saw it until this 
moment." 

'* But you said you sent a letter having the same purport as this ?*' 
<< I did, you should have received it on Tuesday morning ; did 
you have but one letter ?" 

<* That was all ; stay ! I received some others that I don't think I 
opened. I will search the jacket I wore." Upon doing so Tom 
found in the pocket Pearson's letter, and one from his Manager, 
both of which, in his hurry, he had thrust in unopened. 

<<The Bev. Mr. Bolton," said the servant girl, as she ushered the 
Rector into the room. 

" Mr. Pearson, I believe," said the new comer. 
'*Yes," replied the gentleman addressed. 
" I apologise for intruding upon you ; I called to see the Rev. 
Mr. Stone, who is staying with you." 

Tom had turned to the window upon the rev. gentleman's 
entrance, through which he appeared to see something that required 
his whole attention. 

'* You are the gentleman I have had pointed out to me as Mr. 
Stone," said Mr. Bolton, as Tom turned round to face his difficulty. 
'* Its a mistake, Sir,'' said Frank Pearson, ere Tom could speak, 
" we call him at home by several aliases, the Rev. Mr. Stone being 
one of them, and here his nick-name being foolishly written down, 
instead of his own proper one. Allow me to introduce you, sir, to 
my very good friend, Tom Baxter, who regrets as much as I that 
our foolish joke has inconvenienced you. 

"Believing you to be in Holy orders, I wrote asking you to kindly 
take my services on Sunday, as I greatly desired to go and see my 
mother, whom I greatly fear is dying ; now I shall be unable to go 
until Monday, when the long journey will probably be a purposeless 
one ; I have called here twice and failed to see you, which I much 
regret." 
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''Mr. Pearson has taken part of the blame in this matter very 
Idndly upon himself ; let me say that *twas I who wrote the fic- 
titioas name, he knew nothing of it, and I for my foolish joke am 
ashamed and extremely sorry," said Tom. 

" Good day to you,'' said the clergyman, as he bowed and moved 
towards the door. 

"I have a cousin in the church, sir," broke in Tom hastily, 
" and I am snre he will gladly officiate foV you on Sunday. If you 
will prepare for your journey, I will at once send a telegram to him, 
and will bring nis reply to the Rectory.'* 

Mr. Bolton quietly thanked him and left the house. Tom wired 
his cousin without a moment's delay, received in half an hour a 
favourable reply, saw the Rector on to the Railway station, where 
he thanked Tom for his kindness, and waving a farewell as the train 
disappeared round the curve, he thought tiie difficulty amicably 
settled. 

On the promenade an hour afterwards he met A.nnie Marrian, 
and her sister Jane, and moved towards them with a smile and 
extended hand. Jane, to his surprise, made a curve to avoid him, 
and succeeded by the movement in arresting his progress; then 
making a cold bow she passed him by. 

Tom could have endured this without feeling much sorrow, had 
the lady been alone ; but unfortunately for Tom's peace of mind, 
Annie was with her, and became a reluctant imitator of her elder 
sister's behaviour. 

The cousin duly arrived, and in noticing the change in Tom's 
manner, and being made acquainted by Mrs. Pearson with the 
eanse, he, like a good fellow that he is, set about trying to put 
matters right, but failed in spite of his good intention, in bridging 
over the gulf that Tom's unfortunate joke had created. 

So matters remained until early in the following week. Tom 
saw Annie walking alone toward the Head, from the summit of which 
the grandeur and glory of the setting sun could be best seen. Tom 
followed and joined Annie as she reached the top of the hill, and 
seatmg himself beside her, he told her how dearly he loved her, and 
how unhappy her coldness had made him. She in turn confessed 
her love for him, and owned also to being equally unhappy. Then 
he asked permission to ask her father's consent, and she, with a 
tearful assurance that her papa would not listen to his request, 
granted it. Then slowly through the soft twilight they walked down 
the winding path of the hill, and o'er the sandy beach, and on to the 
house where Mr. Marrian was living. Tom found him at home, 
and willing to see and hear, but unwilling to give to him his 
daughter. Tom implored. 'Twas useless ; he and his daughter Jane 
were agreed that a man who could make sacred subjects matters for 
jest, was not to be entrusted with his child's happiness. 

Tom asked if in two years Annie still cared for him, should they 
then be engaged with his consent? Answer, **No." Might they 
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correspond with each other ? Answer, *' No." Not if Mr. Marrian 
saw the letters ? Answer, " No." 

LeaTing the house Tom felt that of all the millions upon the earth, 
no one, whatever his or her sorrows, could feel as wretched as he. In 
sheer desperation he went to Mr. Bolton, who had returned, and 
telling him the facts of the case, begged him to intercede between 
him and Mr. Marrian. The kmd-hearted Rector promised to do his 
utmost in the direction Tom wished, heartily blaming himself at the 
game time for having said a word to anyone upon the subject of 
their first interview. 

He lost no time in calling upon Mr. Marrian, but altogether failed 
in his attempt to gain that gentleman's consent to the engagement. 
He had no opportunity of making another appeal on Tom and 
Annie's behalf, as the obdurate parent left Blighton with his 
daughters on the following day. 

A year passed away, and found Annie faithful, and Tom constant 
in his devotion, and in the end Mr. Marrian's obduracy melted 
before the steady warmth of their mutual love. But that bitter 
year they passed will never be forgotten by Tom, nor will the vows 
he made to abstain from joking ever be broken or forgotten ; for 
he has consistently and constantly hated with a hate that is more 
than a hate every kind of practical joking since. And when 
by his friends he is now reminded of the Blighton episode, 
he declares with a seriousness that is highly amusing, that it was 
no joke to him. As such, however, it is looked upon by them, and 
known by each and all as ** Tom Baxter's last joke." 

John Andebton. 



Mrs. Siddons.— It may be interesting to many of our readers 
to know that this celebrated actress was married by licence in 
Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, on the 25th of November, 1773. 
The signatures attached to the register are as follows : — 

William Siddons. 
Sarah Kemble. 

Roger Kemble and Mary J. Godfrey were witnesses. Mr. 
Siddons is described as of St. Michael's Parish (he was staying 
with the Hoods, of Whitley, at the time). Miss Kemble resided 
in Trinity Parish. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
George Richards, in the absence of the Rev. Joseph Rann, who 
was vicar of Trinity, from 1773 to 1811. In 1776 and the four 
following years Mr. Rann published an edition of the Dramatic 
Works of Shakespeare, with notes, in 6 vols., 8vo. 
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THE ARTISAN, his RECREATIONS & HOBBIES. 

By THE Editor. 



There is, perhaps, no subject of deeper importance to our work- 
ing population than that which involves the consideration of the 
best means of employing leisure hours ; for there is nothing more 
mischievous in its effect than the possession of spare time, with no 
object in view, to occupy at least some portion of it. Of course it 
is a question of degree as to how much or how little leisure a man 
may have at his disposal, but there are few, indeed, but have an 
hour or two in the day disengaged from the pursuit of business, 
and to such, it is an important matter of consideration as to what 
they shall do with this spare time. 

As the bow which is never unstrung loses its elasticity, so the 
body or mind, if constantly occupied in one direction, becomes 
powerless, and the unceasing and unnatural strain in time produces 
a failure in both health and spirits. The right use of leisure pre- 
vents this result by providing a means of securing the necessary 
balance so essential to the preservation of the mental and physicad 
powers. And this brings us to the enquiry as to what recreation 
should effect, and however strange it may appear, the result is— 
rest: for all the changes, and varieties of occupation, or of the 
social enjoyment we seek, are only forms of repose from the ex- 
ercise of our regular daily labour. The man whose occupation is 
of a sedentary character relieves his mental fatigue best by some 
pastime requiring bodily activity ; the mechanic, whose physical 
powers have been exercised the day through, will naturally require 
a less active form of recreation, and it will frequently be noticed, 
that however tired and fatigued a man may feel, the mind is as 
active as ever, and by giving it something to do, the physical 
powers themselves obtain rest. 

That this is a fact is proved by the practices adopted even by 
those who seek no mental gain in pursuit of recreation : the ex- 
citement produced in the music hall, or public house, or similar places 
ofamusement are only other forms of mental activity combined with 
bodily repose, though not the best of its kind, setting aside moral 
considerations altogether, but the object sought is rest, and until 
^e can supply equally popular and less objectionable resorts, to 
*^i the masses in search of amusement, and what they call rest 
from their labours will go, restrictive legislation notwithstanding. 

There is of course much to be said in respect to this by way of 
excuse, in the matter of unattractive homes, they are responsible 
fot much that is evil, and if all were as they should be, there 
Would be less occupation for the host of John Barleycorn. But 
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apart firom the drawbacks incidental to uncongenial firesides and 
their accessories, there is much that a man can do for himself, if he 
seeks real pleasure, and thereby emancipate himself from the 
snares that beset him in the indulgence of a profitless leisure, the 
pursuit of which may gratify for a moment, but show no fruit, and 
bear no lasting feeling of satisfaction. 

But it must not be ignored that man is essentially a social being, 
that his greatest enjoyments are those which spring from associa- 
tion : he loses half the delight he would experience in sharing 
his pleasure with others, by shutting himself up in his shell, 
oblivious of every one but himself. 

Accepting these principles as the basis upon which we would 
construct a system of recreation we will now consider in what 
direction it may be developed individually. 

Athletic sports will always hold their own with Englishmen ; and 
to men following a sedentsuy occupation ; or artisans, whose work 
involves little physical exertion, will be deservedly regarded in the 
light of a rational and beneficial recreation, contributing as they do 
to the preservation of health, and the development of that manly 
bearing, which should be one of our national characteristics : and 
there is plenty of latitude for the exercise of legitimate sport with- 
out indulging in its vicious accompaniments. 

Dr. Buchan says of walking, << it is the best possible exercise, as 
it calls into action more muscles than any other which is not 
absolutely painful." 

Who does not enjoy a long country walk ? and, if in company 
with a friend of similar taste, how the pleasure is enhanced, and 
even alone, these perambulations may be invested with more or 
less interest according to the spirit that animates the solitary 
pedestrian. I can speak from experience, for mostly in this way, 
but occasionally accompanied, I have rambled in every county in 
England, and the sense of freedom from care, and the shaking off 
for a week or two of all responsibilities of business forms no small 
part of the pleasure. Then with new scenes and fresh faces meet- 
ing one at every turn, a new lesson in life is learned, acquaintance 
with the world is enlarged, the knowledge of the resources of our 
country and its beauties is increased, which no stay-^t-home 
holiday-maker can ever appreciate. In this way, whether near 
home, or in more distant localities, a man may indulge in the 
improvement of his practical knowledge of any favourite natural 
or other study, if interested in Geology or Mineralogy, he may load 
himself with specimens for further examination when he gets home, 
if Botanically inclined, every hedge row, brook side or bank will 
afford him " fresh woods and pastures new," if interested in " long 
iago" he may grope about among ancient walls and fragments of the 
castles and monasteries of the middle ages under the shadow of the 
" Ivy green,** 

^ That creepefch o'er ruins old,*' 
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and in imagination, people the deserted spot with its former inhabit- 
ants, and read again the chapter of their ancient glories. 

And the information he may gather in the occasional contact 
with men of various shades of opinion, taste, and knowledge, wUl 
alwajTS be of material use when properly applied. 

If he is able to sketch here is another source of interest, while 
the body is resting, and it has the advantage of fixing the scene 
depicted thoroughly in the mind, and in after years he will turn 
wiUi pleasure to these and to the pages of his journal, if he keeps 
one, and retrospectively walk the ground again. 

Many will say, ^'but this kind of indulgence is beyond my 
means — the nature of my engagements prevents me, and I have not 
the time for a long journey." I can only reply, " where there's a will 
there's a way." 

Now there are few intelligent men but have a hobby of some 
kind, and the pursuit of these special hobbies are a continual 
source of recreation and interest to them. Hutton says " Every 
man has his hobby horse, and it is no disgrace prudently to ride 
him. He is a prudent man who can introduce cheap pleasure 
without impeding business." Some are so fond of riding their 
hobby horses that they almost ride them to death. The ten- 
dency commences sometimes in early life, and if we paid more 
attention to these indications in children than we do, we might 
use them to their decided advantage in after life. 

It is sometimes remarkable what strange objects some men 
will take in hand in order to gratify their equestrian taste in the 
way of hobby-horse riding. One of the Coventry Mayors was a 
connoiseur in walking sticks and old carvings, and a very valuable 
collection he managed to accumulate of both sorts. A friend of 
mine (since emigrated) was an energetic collector of British plants 
and shells, a most complete assortment had he, and their study 
was quite a hobby with him, and to some purpose, for he has 
become a valued correspondent with some of the most eminent 
naturalists of the day. When in England he had but indifferent 
health, but his ardour in pursuit of some new plant or shell, took 
him out when he would otherwise have given way to his infirm- 
ities, and his hobby became his health-restoring recreation, and 
probably saved his life The late Sir Samuel Meyrick had a great 
fancy for ancient armour, and his collection at Goodrich Court, on 
the Wye, is one of the most complete and instructive in existence. 
Some delight in the accumulation of curious examples in glass or 
china. Some again, and working men in particular, are very fond 
of the animal creation, fowls, rabbits, birds, &c., being kept by 
them as objects of solicitude, over and above the consideration of 
profit derived from them. Poetry, painting and music are favour- 
ite studies with people of all grades, and great excellence is oflen 
attained by amateurs, and in some cases we meet with this, where 
we litde expect to see such evidence of refined taste. 
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The late Vicar of Leamington was a successful astronomer, and 
his noble telescope on Wandsworth Common proves him to have 
been an able optician also. Sir Isaac Newton took great delight 
in mechanical employment. Peter the Great worked in an Eng- 
lish dock yard.<^Of Gustavus, king of Sweden, it is said that a 
better labourer never struck steel. Louis Phillippe, the late king 
of the French, when a prince, frequently employed himself in 
making articles of furniture as presents for the poor ; this was not 
his only favourite pursuit, he practised weaving, basket making, 
turning, &c., in his leisure hours, in company with his brother the 
Duke de Montpensier. Count Rumford rose into consideration by 
his application to the mechanical arts, and his efforts to better the 
condition of his fellow man. Stephenson, Franklin, Hutton, 
Priestley, Telford, Arkwright, Bramah, Captain Cook, Linnaeus, 
Faraday and numbers besides, prove what can be done by making 
the best of leisure hours. 

Her Majesty is not only a clever artist, but an engraver, and 
occasionally, I believe, etches her own drawings with no mean 
skill. Her late consort was a famous mechanic, and (what was 
highly commendable in a father) he took care that his sons should 
have the opportunity of acquiring practical knowledge in amateur 
workmanship. The present secretary of the Warwickshire Field 
Club has one of the finest collections of lias fossils in existence, 
collected by himself; and both last year and this the attractions 
of the Midland Institute Conversazione were greatly enhanced by 
the superb collections of cutlery and precious stones belonging to 
Mr. Wm. Bragge, these being not the only matters he has had 
the energy and the means to collect, as evidenced by the valua- 
ble and unique Cervantes collection generously presented by him 
to the Free Library. 

Now this habit of collecting which some possess in an eminent 
degree, and their systematic way of doing it, is one of the most 
praiseworthy hobbies that a man of wealth and knowledge of the 
subject can indulge in, and it has been by these means that our 
richest museums have been originated and supplemented. It has 
been the delight of their lives to accumulate these treasures, and 
generations to come will reap the benefit of the perseverance and 
taste of these thorough working men. 

But some may say, " What has this to do with artisans, their 
recreations and hobbies ?" I reply it has everything to do with 
them If any pleasure can be derived from the practice of follow- 
ing some other pursuit than the one they have adopted as a means 
of subsistence, or from the collection of objects either allied to it, 
or even disconnected altogether, I say encourage them in it, and 
the parents of a youth so inclined will be wise in providing a 
spare comer in the house for such crude collections for which, at 
first, they may have little sympathy, but amidst which may be 
hidden the germs of future utility and excellence. And it speaks 
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well for the artisan who, after the toil of the day is over, can find 
pleasure and recreation in adding to, or classifying and arranging a 
collection, no matter how odd, which he may have commenced 
in early life, or adopted even in his more advanced years. 

As I intimated before, the extent or pecuniary value of amateur 
collections is simply one of degree. We have not all the like 
opportunities or means, but each has the power to do something, 
if he has only the wiU. Among my friends I can record a 
goodly number who have a hobby of this sort to ride, and 
though legally tax free, some of them are very expensive indeed. 
An artisan fiiend of mine and co-worker, in several capacities, 
has a magnificent collection of British and foreign shells, 
also a good collection of minerals, and he understands both. 
Several others have some very fair collections of a miscellaneous 
character, and I am strongly of opinion, that however humble such 
accumulations are, the possession thereof forms an important 
source of enjoyment and mental recreation to them. 

I have spoken before of bodily activity in the case of men 
sedentarily employed as affording rest, and the same may also be 
said in regard to such branches of mechanical occupation where 
the processes are not laborious, and where both recreation and 
relief may be obtained by their pursuit. Take the case of a watch- 
maker, engraver, jeweller, compositor, and I might mention others. 
It would be a positive advantage to such, physically, mentally and 
morally, if they would turn their attention to some amateur prac- 
tical handicraft, requiring the exercise of more bodily action than 
their own trade demands, such as gardening (where there is 
opportunity for following it,) or carpentry, turning, or such little 
useful and interesting occupations. The saving of one year's 
expenses incurred in various kinds of frivolous amusement, 
which cost more than there is any adequate return to show for it, 
would in many instances supply a tolerably fair fund to commence 
upon. As a matter of course this necessitates a corner somewhere 
about the house to put up a small bench, to work upon, which 
should be constructed in such a way as to form a tool chest as 
well ; and I do not think any reasonable woman would object to 
such a piece of furniture, powerful as an agent for increasing home 
attractions and good influences, not on the father alone, but on 
his children. Would she not rather point with pride to the homely 
productions which have originated from such a source. The artisan 
I have before alluded to, has in this way not only constructed his 
own cabinets, and book cases, but has ^so made a very powerful 
microscope, which would do no discredit to an optician. Another 
illustration I can give is that of a managing clerk in a large manu- 
factory ; he had spent some hours with me in my workshop and 
decided to go into business for himself He has framed many of 
his own pictures, done other little matters of household caipentry, 
and is now about to construct a good book-case. His work-bench 
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is compact and well arranged, neither unsightly or in the way, and 
will hold all his tools when not in use. Another friend of mine, a 
lawyer's clerk, does likewise, and they find healthy recreation for 
their leisure in this mechanical pastime, and their homes lose 
nothing by the outlay* A man with an accumulative hobby as well, 
could thus make his own cabinets for storage and arrangement, 
homely afiairs it may be admitted, but what does that matter, when 
the amateur derives increased satisfaction in seeing the result of 
his o^n perseverance. 

Or perhaps the artisan has a love of books — and in his 
periodical rummaging among the old book-stalls, drops on one 
now and then, the worse for wear ; or accumulations of unbound 
publications lie on his shelves ; it is not such a difficult matter to 
acquire sufficient expertness as will enable him, with a little 
practice^ to put them in presentable order and readable form. 
Here again is a kind of rest in doing a labour of love. There 
are, indeed, many ways in which a man of intelligence and per- 
severance can use his hours of leisure to some good purpose that 
shall be at the same time a recreation to him, and an enhance- 
ment of his fireside pleasures. 

An extract from the life of the celebrated William Hutton will 
illustrate what may be done in a small way in this direction, the 
result in his case, as having such an influence on his after life, be- 
ing no less remarkable. The incident occurred in 1746, when he 
was 22 years of age, and at this time working as a stockinger for 
his uncle at Nottingham. I will give his account in his own 
words : — " An inclination for books began to expand, but here, as 
in music and dress, money was wanting. The first article of pur- 
chase was three volumes of the Gentleman's Magazine, As I 
could not pay for binding, I fastened them together in a most 
cobbled style. These afforded me a treat I could only raise 
books of small value, and these in shabby bindings. I learnt to 
paste, patch, varnish, &c., and brought them into tolerable order, 
erected shelves, and arranged them in the best style I was able. 
If I purchased shabby books it is no wonder that I dealt with a 
shabby bookseller, who kept his working apparatus in his shop. It 
is no wonder, though a fact, that I never saw him perform one act 
but I could perform it myself. So strong was the desire to attain. 
I made no secret of my progress, and he rather encouraged me, 
and that for two reasons, I bought such rubbish as nobody else 
would, and he had repeated opportunities of selling me a cast-off 
tool for a shilling, not worth a penny "* As I was below every de- 
gree of opposition a rivalship was out of the question. The first 
book I bound was a very small one, Shakspeare's ' Venus and 
Adonis.' I showed it to him, he seemed surprised. I could see 
jealousy in his eye. However, he recovered in a moment, and 
observed * Though he had sold me the books and tools remark- 
mbly €h€ap^ he could not think of giving so much for them again.' 
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He had no doubt but I should break ! He offered me a worn 
down press for two shillings, which no man could use, and which 
was laid by for the fire. I considered the nattire of its construc- 
tion, bought it, and paid the two shillings. I then asked him to 
favour me with a hammer and a pin, which he brought with half a 
smile and half a sneer. I drove out the garter pin, which being 
galled, prevented the press from working, and turned another 
square, which perfectly cured the press. He said in anger, * If I 
had known, you should not have had it' However, I could see 
he consoled himself with the idea that all must return to him in 
the end. This proved for forty-two years my best binding press, 
till burnt at the riots in 1791." Tlus was the beginning of his 
acquisition of the knowleds^e of a business, in which he afterwards 
realized a competency. 

There is also a considerable amount of relief to be obtained in 
searching for matters of interest in the bye-ways, or allied pursuits 
of our own calling. Take almost any representative department 
of mechanical laL»our, and any artisan who may have the 
collecting hobby, might in the course of a few years, be in 
possession of a most interesting and instructing series of specimens 
illustrative of his own art. Starting on a systematic basis, he 
would obtain, as opportunity served, samples of the raw materials 
in which he worked, their combinations and the changes they 
undergo in the processes of manufacture — stages of production, 
and finished articles. In some of the staple trades much of this 
would be impracticable, but there are various productions which 
could be well done in the way I have intimated ; and in a number 
of cases where so much is now done by machinery, a veteran 
workman, who had been inclined to do this fifty years ago, and 
continued the work, might have been now able to contribute a 
fund of practical illustration, not only to his fellows, but to the 
uninitiated. And the same thing may be anticipated half a cen- 
tury to come, and the young workman who should be able to 
adopt this practice and carry it on, will then be the means of 
filling up many a missing link in the chain of the history of his 
handicrail. 

I could say much more on the general bearing of this subject 
and its importance, and suggest many other modes in which the 
principles I have endeavoured to illustrate could be developed, 
but tastes are so different, and ways and means so various, that 
the practical working of any scheme for turning our leisure hours 
to some good account, must be left to the inclinations of indi- 
viduals. No one can dictate on such a matter, and it is only by 
steady perseverance, and in an onward course that the best results 
will follow. It should not be our only aim to fill up our time 
somehow or other, but to employ it well, for our own good and 
that of others. Nor should we be content with the mere fulfilling the 
engagements of our trade or profession, devoting the leisure left 
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to US to pleasant pastime alone, but so to employ it as to make it 
a blessing and a benefit to ourselves and others. Truly great 
men, as their biographies teach us, never wantonly wasted their 
spare hours — ^and some of the greatest of their discoveries are 
attributable to their notice of little things. It may be that some 
chance observation of mine in this paper may induce some 
young reader to make a beginning in the direction I have 
indicated, if he steadily pursues it, and is blessed with a long- 
life, the practice will bring its own reward, and I am certain he will 
then be convinced that his leisure has been profitable to him, and 
his voluntary labours will be well invested. Nature would 6e little 
poorer if every son of toil culled a flower ; its beauties would be 
no less, if appreciation of them were more general ; and he who 
would "leave footprints on the sands of time," must not be 
prodigal of its fleeting moments, but dedicate at least some of his 
hours of ease to such good purpose, that even his recreations 
shall bear the impress of an intelligent mind, and bring with them 
the reward of a substantial recompense. 



THE SIEGE OF CALDECOTE HALL. 
By J. T. Burgess, F.S.A. 



On the lowlands which extend between the Watling Street Road 
aiid the heights of Tuthill and Hartshill, on the east bank of the 
river Anker, is Caldecote Hall. The house is now an ordinary 
modern structure, though there are many signs of the old manor 
house to be seen. When the strife between King and Parliament 
broke out, it was the residence of Colonel Purefoy, the parlia- 
mentary respresentative of the borough of Warwick, an ardent 
Puritan, who was the patron of Richard Vines, one of the leading 
Puritan preachers of the day, and who was vicar of Caldecote at 
the time. The men belonging to the Caldecote estate were drawn 
off to defend Coventry, and to reinforce Lord Brooke, when the 
King raised his standard at Nottingham, on the 25th of August, 
1642. ^ On the 28th, being Sunday, Colonel Purefoy appears to 
have visited his home, little suspecting the hasty march of Prince 
Rupert and his Cavaliers to Warwickshire. Perhaps, next to Lord 
Brooke, Colonel Purefoy was at this time the conspicuous leader of 
the Puritan party in Warwickshire, and his capture would have 
done much to dispirit the opponents of the King in the Midlands. 
The following description of the attack on Caldecote Hall is taken 
from the oral traditions preserved in the family of one of those 
engaged in the defence, whose grandson was alive in 1844 : 

" We had," he says, " heard that the King had tried to seize 
the castle at Hall, and that he had sent his nephews, Prince Rupert 
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and Prince Morris (Maurice,) wild, devil-may-care fellows, hamm- 

scarnming through the country, frightening honest folks, and setting 

them against the King. Well, the King collected a parcel of 

gentlemen and troopers, and came to Coventry, but the citizens 

would not let them enter the city. They did not care if the Eling 

came, but they would not have the raff-raff of the country. The 

King got in a mighty rage, and went to Stoneleigh, and sent his 

cannon to batter the gates down. This put us in a great quandary, 

for we could hear the thunder of the ordnance, and there were 

rumours that the Cavaliers had forced the gates and were burning 

the city. We could see from the top of the church tower the smoke, 

but whether it was from the powder of the culverels or the fire of 

the houses we could not tell. Colonel Purefoy had come over to 

the manor from Warwick Castle to see his son-in-law, Master 

George Abbot, who was also a Parliament man, to concert with him 

about the raising of more men to join my Lord Brooke, who was at 

Northampton, and to see if more provision could not be sent to Sir 

Edward Peto, who was in command of the Castle at Warwick, and 

who expected to be besieged. I recollect the time well, for it was 

on Sunday morning, the 28th of August, in the year of grace, 1642. 

Then I went up to the top of the tower to see if I could see 

anything of Coventry spires and the fire, for I was anxious about 

my father. My uncle Robin and three other men had come over 

with the Colonel, but there were but nine men altogether, including 

the Colonel and Master George, about the house, and some of these 

men had wives in the village. I, as I have said, went up the tower 

to look towards Coventry, but I could see nothing but a httle smoke. 

I was looking at the river Anker, which shone so bright in the 

sunlight, and thought how nice it was, when I saw the river move 

as I thought. I looked again, and then I saw it was the steel 

jackets of a lot of soldiers coming winding and glistening on the 

road like a silver serpent coming along. I looked again, and saw 

they were soldiers, but not the men of our regiment, but I thought 

of the devilskin Prince, of whom Uncle Robin had told me. I 

nearly flew down the steps, for I was young then, and found the 

Colonel and Master George walking together with the Rev. Richard 

Vines, the preacher, in the front of the house facing tbe river. I 

told hJm what I had seen. The Colonel patted my head and said I 

was a good boy, but Master Vines talked of the depravity of human 

heart, and the sin of looking from the tower on the babbath. 

Master George's eye struck fire. He told me to go with the 

Colonel into a hop gardcD and hide him there. I knew where he 

meant, for we had contrived a snug hiding place in the middle of 

the garden, and had covered it with old hop poles. People called 

that cowardice afterwards, but we knew that the King's men wanted 

the Colonel, for he had spoken boldly in Parliament against the 

ship money and the King's exactions. There were, at this time, 

only eight men inside the house, for we had not time to call the 
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villagers, who did not know that the Colonel was come home. 
Master George said that all the men who were worth anything were 
away at Warwick and Coventry. So the bells went tinkling for 
Church as usual, for the Colonel would not have them taken away, 
though Master Vines said they were an invention of the evil one, 
and a relic of papistry. 

"Dame Purefoy (our mistress) and Master George called us 
together, and she said that the King's men were coming, but they 
had resolved to resist them, and prevent them coming into the 
hall. It was an old fashioned house then, for the Colonel had not 
begun the alterations you see now. We got the good feather beds 
and placed them at the windows, and barricaded the doors. The 
mistress told Dolly, the cook, to make up a fire and bring the 
pewter spoons and plates to melt down for bullets, for we had some 
powder and several guns, but no bullets. Master George showed 
the women servants how to load the gans, so that the men might 
watch the outside. Almost before we had all the gans loaded we 
could hear the clattering of the horses' hoofs on the road. Good 
Lord, what a row they made, and though it was the Sabbath-day, 
they were singing snatches of profane songs. Master George had 
stationed himself with the four men at the great entrance jast 
opposite the courtyard, but the mistress and I were at the porter's 
wicket at the side ; the old steward and uncle were in the upper 
rooms. While we were waiting my heart went pit-a-pat, but I did 
not feel much frightened. We did not know which way they would 
approach, but we heard the halt of the troopers, for there were 
eight or nine troops of horse — several hundred men altogether. 
Then a trumpet sounded, and several officers and men came to our 
wicket. My mistress asked who they were, and what right they had 
to disturb godly people on the Sabbath day. They demanded entrance 
for Prince Bupert in the King's name to 'search for a rebellious sub- 
ject who had been levying war against the King. My mistress told 
them to be gone as marauders. They said they would have 
admittance, and were about to force the door, when the dame lifted 
up one of the guns and said, '^ God forgive me," pulled the trigger, 
and fired. I peeped out and saw that one of the officers had fallen. 
There was a scream, a groan, and a scuffie, and immediately 
afterwards a volley of bullets were fired against the wicket. Master 
George, on hearing the shot, rushed to that side of the house, and 
we fired all the guns at the windows and loop-holes. We saw the 
godless troopers drop one by one, and the rest ran away. We 
then drew a long breath, whilst the women loaded the firelocks 
again. 

** We could see some consultation going on, and immediately a 
series of shots were fired at the windows. We did not mind that. 
The glass was shattered about the room. Master George conjec- 
tured that they were about to attack the courtyard entrance, and 
stationed us all there. He was right, for shortly afterwards the 
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conrt gates were burst open, and the troopers rushed at the hall 
door with battering poles. < Now then/ shouted Master George, 
' steady, take good aim,* and we all fired. Down dropped two or 
three officers, and several of the soldiers. We had spare guns and 
we fired again. Then the women handed us the reloaded arms, and 
we fired a third time before they cleared out of the courtyard. We 
all thanked God, and some of us thought that they had gone after 
so warm a reception. Master Abbott knew better. He said that 
they would try to make a diversion. We did not know what he 
meant, but soon found out. Some straw was brought to the front 
and fired, and when the flame and smoke were ai; the highest, the 
Cavaliers again made a rush at the hall door. Again we fired, but 
though we did some execution, it was not so much as before. They 
came on again, but our powder began to run short. The soldiers 
now fired the stables, and Master George said he should be obliged 
to give in. The dame said it was perhaps for the best, and just as 
the Cavahers, headed by Prince Rupert himself, were preparing for 
a last attempt, the dame flung open the door, for the flames had 
nearly reached the manor house, and cast herself at Bupert's feet, 
and besought him not to injure the hair of the heads of a few 
poor women. The Prince and the officers could not believe that 
we had so few souls and so many women. Before he said aught he 
had the house searched for the Colonel, and when he really found 
the bird was not there, he gave us all our lives, but wanted Master 
George to accept the command of a troop of his horse, but 
George said he could not conscientiously do so. The soldiers 
wanted to sack the house as they had done others, but the brave 
Prince would not let that be done. He said we had acted bravely, 
and he knew how to respect brave men and women. They then 
took up their wounded, and went off in the direction of Coventry. 
The villagers from Weddington, Mancetter, and the neighbourhood 
came, and we soon extinguished the fire. We all laughed at Dolly, 
who was lamenting over her broken and melted platters she had 
polished so bravely. When night fell, the Colonel came in, and 
before morning was off towards Northampton." 

In Vicar's *^ Magnolia Dd Anglicani^'' a somewhat similar 
account is given of this stirring incident. The officers killed were 
Captain Mayford, Captain Shute, and one Captain Steward, and 
fifteen men. 

In Caldecote Church, which adjoins the house, there is a 
monument to Mr. George Abbott, erected by his mother-in-law. 
The inscription runs thus : — 

" Here Ueth the body of George Abbott, late of Caldecote, in Warwick- 
Bhire, Esquire, whose eminent parts, virtues, and graces drawn forth to life 
in his exemplary walking with God, his tenderness to all the members of 
Christ, who frequently fled to his charity in their wauts, and counsel in 
cases of conscience. His exact observation of the Sabbath, which he vin- 
dicated by his pen, and on which August 28th, 1642, Grod honoured him in 
the memorable and unparalleled defence of this adjoining house, with 
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eight men, (besideB his mother and her nudds) against the furioos and 
fierce assault of Princes Bnpert and Maurice, with eighteen troops of horses 
and dragoneers. His perspicnons paraphrases of the books of Job and 
Psalms, his judicious tracts of public affairs then emerg^t, his known 
integrity in public employments, rendered him one of a thousand for 
singular piety, wisdom, learning, charity, courage, and fidelity to his coun- 
try, which he serred in two ParliameDts, the former and the present, whereof 
he died a member February the 2nd, 1648, in the 44th year of his age. This 
monument was erected to his memory by his dear mother and executrix, 
Johan Puref oy, the wife of Colonel William Puref oy, his beloyed father-in- 
law, the 28th day of August, Anno Domini 1649." 



ANCIENT GUILDS AND MODERN FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 



There are in the English language two words of striking import, 
whose exact parallels are not to be fonnd in any other, these words 
are ** Home*' and ** Club." I well remember once hearing a pub- 
lic lecturer draw especial reference to this ; and whatever truth 
there may be in the remark, it is certain there is no word so dear 
to an Englishman as *' home," and no place for which he will 
struggle so keenly to maintain its integrity and his right therein. 
<*Club" is somewhat analagous in its interpretation, both imply 
exclusive privileges, both entail personal efforts and self-denial to 
maintain them. The one involves the performance of family duties 
and responsibilities, the other the relationship that exists between 
man and man as a common though somewhat restricted brotherhood, 
and is in part one of the links that connect domestic and general 
society. 

As may be supposed, clubs are of very ancient origin, so remote 
is the period of their institution that we cannot with even bare 
probability trace their origin, their rise may be, without doubt, 
attributed to a natural desire for association in some common cause 
beyond the limit of a family circle, to promote some special object 
for the advantage of members, either commercially or otherwise, and 
from their very nature they prove the existence of that great ruling 
principle in the human race, the social faculty. Whether we take 
the savage or the civilized man, it is essential to his happiness that 
he associate with others, outside the circle of his family : it is the 
*' nature of the auimal," and one who does otherwise lives but half 
his life, by concentrating around himself those feelings with which 
he was endowed to make others happy, and thus increase his own 
pleasures. To share our joys with others increases the intensity of 
our own, in the same degree that by actively sympathising with 
another's distress we contribute to the lessening his weight of sor- 
row. To the development of this sympathetic impulse may be 
attributed the origin of clubs. 
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What their primitive form was, it is impossible to conjecture, like 
all other hnman institntions they gradually took such forms as 
necessity pointed out, from time to time. Among the ancient 
Greeks snch confederations were not uncommon, and with the more 
ancient races ; even caste, would have a tendency to induce some 
system of this kind. 

In the Saxon period we have some similarity to the word club in 
the term '* cleofan," to cleave or stick together ; but the name by 
which a brotherhood of the early and middle ages was generally 
known was that of" guild," from the Ancient Saxon'word *'gyldan," to 
pay or contribute a share. The payment thus made was termed "gelt." 
These ancient guilds may be divided into three classes, the earliest 
being purely a religious organization, its object being the promotion 
of works of piety and of charity. To this was subseqaontly engrafted 
a commercial feature, that of trade interest ; members of one calling 
banding themselves together for the protection of their industries, 
regulating the rules of their trade and securing the good influences 
of the church by supporting a chaplain to serve in a chapel attached 
to some church, the expenses of such chantry and its services being 
defrayed by them. In Coventry, where these guilds were numerous 
and wealthy, we have many instances. In St. Michael's Church the 
following companies had chapels : — The Drapers, Mercers, Cappers, 
Dyers, Smiths, Girdlers, Tailors and Shearmen, &c. John 
Wygston was priest of Pyseford's Chantry in 1530, and received for 
his services £6 annually, and that another of the same family, 
William Wygston, was steward of the same chantry, at the dissolu- 
tion, receiving a salary of 6s. 8d. yearly, This was, however, not 
a guild chapel, but a personal endowment for religious services and 
the dispensation of charity. In Trinity Church the Guilds of Cor- 
pus Christi and Trinity had chapels, also the Companies of the 
Butchers, Mercers, Dyers, Barkers or Tanners, &c. And very 
interesting are some of the records handed down to us in con- 
nection with them. St. John's Church owes its erection chiefly to 
the united religious guilds. 

After the Reformation the religious element nearly died out, or 
was only retained so far as to recognise the duty oT attending 
public worship by paying for certain sittings in the several churches, 
80 that the masters of the companies and other officers could attend 
on. state occasions. I cannot do better than illustrate this latter 
form of our local guilds by some extracts from the books of tbe 
Company of Silk and Worsted weavers, the entries being taken from 
accounts found over two hundred years ago. 

It appears from the book from whence I extract the following 
items that the orders of this company were confirmed by two judges 
of assize for the City and County of Coventry, The Hon. Philip 
Jermyn, and The Hon. Peter Warburton, in the year 1660, under the 
mayorality of Samuel SneU. The first rule provides that each on 
election shall serve the office of Master, or forfeit 40s. ; the second 

F 
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stipulates that each brother of the fellowship shall on being warned 
attend the wedding or burial of a member of the Company ; others 
very stringently forbid the enticing an apprentice or workman from 
the service of a fellow member ; regulations respecting apprentices 
and journeymen are equally binding. No one was to betray any 
secrets of the Company, or any member thereof, or speak disrespect- 
fully of the rules of the guild, and each was to behave himself 
decently, orderly, peaceably and quietly in the presence of the mas - 
ter, without any misdemeanor or ill speech, on pain to forfeit for 
every such o£fence 6s. 8d. to the Company. Each member was to 
pay 4d. a quarter, these quartridges, as ihey were called, together 
with fines, fees on binding apprentices, 2s. 6d., and giving them 
their freedom. Ss. 4d., constituted the revenue of the guild. Twenty- 
nine members were enrolled the first year, and among the expenses 
in the first balance sheet is the sum of 5s. for a pottle of sack and 
a pottle of claret for y® judges. The meetings of the Company 
were held in St. Nicholas's or Leather Hall, which stood at the 
back of the Great Meeting in Smithford Street, for which accom- 
modation 7s. 6d. was paid for rent and wages of Peter Sparry, who, 
I suppose, was the hall keeper, or else their summoner; 5s. was also 
paid annually for a seat in church for the master for the time being. 
It is noticeable that as early as 1652 a sum of Is. 8d. was paid for 
scouring the armour, and a man for carrying the same at the fair. 
Their annual feast was in July, and is called the Midsummer 
supper ; in 1658 £1 7s. was paid for this. I observe that this yearly 
festival was the most important item in their expenditure. Among 
other characteristic items are the following : — 

1655. — Given to the young men, by consent, 2s. 

1666. — Given to two journeyman silk weavers, 2s. 

1658. — Given to two travelling journeymen, 6d. 

1659.— Paid at the hall for beere — 

In 1660 Henry Pinder had to pay a ' fyne' of 8s. 4d. for absence, 

and 6s. 8d. for misdemeanor and ill words. In 1658 18 were fined 

88. 4d. each for absence. 

In 1659 John Goddard paid a fyne of 40s. for taking two 
apprentices before he was a *' shopkeeper,'' of this sum the Com- 
pany afterwards returned 25s. 

1671. — ^Paid at Isaac Blaksley's foneral. Is. 
„ — Given to the blew coate boy at his discharge. Is 
The following items from the accounts for 1678-4 show that they 
sent out their Summoner suitably appareled. They had a clerk in 
addition : — 

It Pd. for 3 yards ^ of cloth for the cloake, at lis per yard, 

£1 189. 6d. 
It. Pd. for lace*^ for the cape, 8s. 
It. Pd. for the loope, button and silke. Is. 

•Qold and Silver. 
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It. Pd. for making and canvice, 2s. lOd. 
It Pd. for the Sum"- shoes, 8s. 6d. 

There are nnmeroas entries of relief given to strange or poor 
jonmeymen, poor children, funerals, the Sam*ner for paynes extra- 
ordinary, (extra serving) and ** 1667 paid for half-dozen of fire 
buckitts.'* 

In 1670 there were 85 members, inclusive of several widows, and 
in 1679 I find 136 names on the books. This year their receipts 
were £23 18s. 9d., payments £10 14s. 5d., leaving a balance of 
£13 4s. 4d. 

These items will be sufficient to show the general object and 
character of one of our old Coventry Companies of two centuries 
ago, and from which we may gather these inferences : that the 
social element prevailed in connection with the more serious 
business of the trade guild, that the features of exclusiveness and 
secrecy were important ones, that discipline was observed, a 
limited regalia provided, the poor were assisted, travellers relieved, 
the dead attended by the brethren at their burial, the guild repre- 
sented at public processions, and the duty of religious observance 
recognized. All these, and more, are among the objects of modern 
afiUiated Friendly Societies, modified by the substitution for trade 
interests of a special provision for sickness and death, governed by 
accurate data, for the regulation of contributions and benefits. 

These ancient companies are also represented in modern days by the 
trade societies, in which ^e observe the same commercial exclusive- 
ness. In a general sense the friendly society, or club, has 
superseded such of these old guilds as had for their leading feature 
the relief of their sick and distressed members. 

Friendly Societies are of two kinds, which we may class under 
the terms independent or isolated clubs, and affiliated societies or 
unities. The one is strictly of a local character, the other general, 
we may say national. Of this class is the Manchester Unity 
of Odd Fellows, which commenced as one of the isolated character, 
but in the course of seventy years has so extended itself as to 
comprise branches all over the united kingdom and in the colonies. 

It is this feature that allows of a reciprocal advantage being 
largely developed, and renders the unity capable of extending its 
influence and increasing its experience and means of doing good* 
Instead of a club being dependent on the amateur wisdom of a few 
well-intentioned, but probably, inexperienced individuals, the whole 
unity is governed by laws resulting from a long series of efibrts 
directed by men from all parts, whose combined knowledge of the 
rules which regulate calculations on the probabiHties of sickness 
and mortality must render the determination arrived at, a more 
secure basis than can be drawn by mere supposition and rude 
theories. It was the want of tables which we now possess which 
laid the foundation of the deficiencies we find to exist in the 
older lodges of the unity, which by careful legislation and economy 
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in the course of years may be wiped away and leave the Unity un- 
embarrassed, and a model of what an affiliated friendly society 
should be. The great feature of a unity like this is its vast com- 
prehensiveness, which, nevertheless, does not interfere with the 
freedom of local action, while it confers on the members of a com- 
paratively small lodge the advantages of a widely spread brotherhood. 
Of course this necessitates the adoption of secret signs and pass- 
words as a means of identification of a member, and for the purpose 
of maintaining the integrity of the order. 

There was one feature in the old guilds which is deserving of 
imitation by modem Friendly Societies more than it is. The 
wealthier fraternities had halls of their own in which to hold their 
meetings, while those whose means did not allow of this either 
amalgamated together for the purpose of supporting a common hall, 
or paid a small rent for the privilege of transacting their business 
in a hall already provided by a richer community. In Coventry we 
have instances of this, several of the smaller guilds held their 
meetings at Si Nicholas' Hall, for which, as appears in their 
accounts, they paid a small annual acknowledgment. As these 
guilds diminished in numerical strength and wealth we find them 
holding their meetings at the various inns in the city. 

When we consider the amount that a number of Friendly 
Societies must expend annually in large towns, either directly or 
indirectly, for their accommodation, it is certainly worth the ex- 
periment to adopt the co-operative principle so far as to provide 
commodious premises, where such societies may meet, in such man- 
ner as would suit the convenience of such societies as might wish 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. There is no need that there 
should be any lack of the social element, or want of the means of 
enjoyment within rational limits, in a Friendly Societies* Club- 
house or Hall, any more than in the various rooms where their 
assembHes are now held ; while there would be an absolute advan- 
tage in concentrating in one or more spots the various institutions 
that have but one object in view, and that a most important one, 
the making provision for the time of sickness and death. To bring 
under one roof these similar bodies of provident men would have a 
tendency to establish friendly intercourse and remove their mutual 
jealousies. In associating together they might learn much of each 
other, especially in matters of finance, a subject not too well under- 
stood as yet among members of Friendly Societies. 

There is an element of strength and influence in the various 
unities of Oddfellows and Foresters, which "may, if rightly directed, 
be of vast benefit to the middle and artisan classes of England. 
There is no subject of greater importance than that which has for 
its object the encouragement of habits of prudence and forethought, 
and no engine more eficctive in disseminating a true knowledge of 
its principles than societies like these. 
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SAND AND SANDSTONES, 

JVM special referetue to the English Coast Sandsm 



We are habitually induced to divert our attention from the 
commonest objects we see around us, in our search for things 
rare, or otherwise remarkable ; and we often neglect sources of 
considerable interest from their apparent insignificance. Our wild 
flowers are as beautiful and as wonderful in their structure, as 
those over which such pains are taken in cultivating, yet the 
ordinary observer seldom takes the trouble to examine minutely 
so common a blossom as a daisy. The same may be said of the 
animal and mineral worlds. 

So there are few to whom so common an article as sand is 
familiar, who would think to find in contemplating in it, any satis- 
factory return for the trouble of stooping down to do so ; yet 
there are sermons to be read in sands, even as in their larger 
brethren of the mineral creation, and there is much curious and 
interesting subject matter incidental to their study. 

I propose therefore, to treat in a general way on Sand and 
Sandstones, more for the purpose of directing attention to the 
peculiarity of some of the samples we find on our coast and inland 
districts dso, than to attempt to furnish an exhaustive chapter on 
a subject so wide as that involved in its comprehensive nature. 
" Sand then, in its generally accepted sense, is composed of 
minute fragments of the earlier formations of rock, in their 
crystalline and massive conditions, which by the several processes 
of crushing, abrasion, and denudation have been reduced to an 
infinitesimal size, and these disintegrated portions generally accu- 
mulating in the neighbourhood of the strata from whence they 
had their origin, partake largely of their characteristics. Its chief 
constituent is Quartz in its numerous varieties, and combinations 
with metallic minerals, to which are also attributed its different 
colours. Mica slate, porphyritic and basaltic rocks ; and even the 
argillaceous rocks and metallic veins, all tend to increase the 
collection of items that contribute to the great diversity of 
mixtures that are comprehended under the term Sand, whether 
found on the shore, or in inland deposits indicative of an ancient 
sea margin or basin. 

The forms of these atoms differ greatly ; in the case of crystal- 
line rocks often taking their forms from the primary configuration 
of the rocks to which they belong, but generally irregular, present- 
ing the greatest possible variety in shape and size, density and 
transparency! the harder material retaining its angular fractures, 
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the softer rounded by ages of attrition, while their surfaces exhibit 
different degrees of reflective power and lustre. 

Easily yielding to the influence of the waves, and when dry to 
the winds, sand is ever shifting and changing its locality within a 
limited area. In some cases exceedingly treacherous, in others 
firm as the rocks themselves — so impressionable that a light 
footstep leaves a print that the next wave obliterates, and restores 
the surface to an unbroken level — ^yet so faithful a matrix that 
the footmarks of extinct antedeluvians have been preserved by 
subsequent deposits of alluvium, which after a lapse of ages have 
endured the changes to which harder materials have succumbed. 
Utterly sterile when alone, but in union with calcareous or other 
earths exceeding fertile, of great utility in the arts and sciences ; 
such and other properties are characteristic of sand, in no case 
utterly absent, in many so abundant. 

Having thus referred to its atomic condition, we may consider 
its reproduction as a rock, as it appears in the Primary, Secondary 
and Tertiary systems. It is not difficult to conceive the process 
by which a deposit of these atoms under various circumstances 
could again become converted into a compict and united sub- 
stance, by the influence of fusion, infiltration of an adhesive agent, 
or compression, or by combinations of these influences. We can 
do this artificially, and the same influences have been, there can 
be little doubt, exerted by nature herself to form an aggregation 
of those particles, which under different and violent operations 
have been separated ; and thus in a state of quiescence restore to 
a compact and solid condition a number of isolated fragments. 
When sandstones are distinctly stratified it is clear that the process 
of sedementary deposit has been gradual, and the cementation 
co-operative. When they are uniform as in the freestone, it 
would seem that the mass has been acted upon by an infiltration 
of adhesive solution, calcareous or otherwise. It is to these 
agents used in the production of our various beds of sandstone 
that their relative durability is traceable, and the introduction by 
tlie same percolating process of elements of a perishable nature 
is ascribable. This latter condition is especially noticeable in the 
New Red Sandstones ot our neighbourhood, where marl forms a 
large and mischievous element in its composition, contributing 
materially to its rapid decay under atmospheric influences, and 
rendering it veiy unfit for building purposes where any amount of 
ornamentation is introduced. The Churches and other public 
buildings in Coventry, and indeed, wherever these argillaceous 
or clayey sandstones are used, are examples of this. 

Our local sandstones are not fertile in organic remains ; occa- 
sionally we meet with crustaceans, footprints of the Labyrinthodon, 
&c. Ripple marks occur, and in the Permian drift large quantities 
of silicified wood abound. The familiar association of large beds 
of sand in conjunction with deposits of gravel, as in Cannock 
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Chase, Kenilworth, and other places, plainly indicates the changes 
that have taken place in the relative positions of land and water. 

I have already alluded to the effects of the winds on the light 
and dry sands. The descriptions given by travellers in the deserts 
of Africa and elsewhere of the terrific results of Sandstorms in 
those regions, are sufficient evidences of the local disturbances of 
the surface which such visitations create, aud will give some idea 
of the alteration which a series of them will produce in the aspect 
and levels of the districts where they predominate The same 
effects in a modified degree are observable on our own coasts in 
certain localities, as on the west coast of Cornwall, where vast 
sand-hills have been formed by the drifting of the sand eastward, 
on the coast of Yarmouth, where extensive tracts called the Denes 
are formed by these flying shoals. Near Conway, in N. Wales, 
round Morecambe Bay, at Bournemouth, in Hants, and in the 
neighboiurhood of the Fern Islands, on the Northumbrian coast, 
&c., I have seen immense heaps of these eccentric deposits, varied 
in their monotonous tint by struggling tufts of a hard, dry, fibrous 
grass, and heather, forming pictures of weary wildness, requiring 
only the exercise of imagination to realize the appearance the 
larger deserts ii^ould present. 

The deposits of sand off the coast are both numerous and 
extensive, forming a source of danger to shipping as fatal as our 
rocky shores — as the annual wreck chart too plainly shews — barely 
perceptible even at low water, they are particularly dangerous 
during stormy high tides, especially ofi" the coasts of Kent and 
Yarmouth, while in some cases, once flourishing ports have become 
practically useless by the encroachments of the sand, as on the 
coast of Sussex and elsewhere. Other perils await the unwary 
travellers who place too much faith in their firmness, and many 
lives have been lost in crossing from one place to another, where 
at low tide the path is hard and dry, but which in a short period 
is rendered soft and yielding as the waters cover it, though ever 
so slightly. I had once a narrow escape in this way in crossing 
from Holy Island to Beal, over sands four miles across, the tide 
coming in before I could reach my destination. I was, however, 
seen and rescued when the tide had nearly reached my waist, at 
about one-and-a-half miles from shore. 

The subject of animal life among the sands belongs to other 
hands than mine ; organic life in its most minute forms exists 
among them, and even the froth left behind each succeeding wave 
abounds with infusorial matters for microscopic investigation, and 
even the dry sand is mixed up with organic remains. An hour 
on any coast will serve to illustrate how much there is to learn by 
careful examination, and open new sources of surprise and 
wonderment at the adaptability of the curious creatures that exist 
* 'twixt land and sea,* who seem at home in both. 

I propose treatmg of the sands of our English coasts geo- 
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graphically for the sake of convenience, commencing in North- 
umberland, and following the coast line to the shores of the Irish 
Bea. The sands off Ross Point, opposite, and south of Holy Island, 
are of exceedingly fine grain, principally of crystalline quartz with 
some admixture of trappean rock and shell. 

At Roker, near Sunderland, they are similar in character, more 
rounded, with here and there a fragment of greenstone, and 
haematite. Lower down the coast we find the grains much coarser, 
as at Sands' End, near Whitby, and more varied in character, 
still more denuded on their edges, with cornelians, agates, and 
fragments of red shale and haematite, quartz still predominating ia 
its transparent and opaque forms. At Whitby it is finer, retaining 
the same characteristics. The sands on the north bay at Scar- 
borough are still finer in grain, of similar constituents. Here, 
however, an extraordinary fact exhibits itself. Parallel with this 
ordinary sand in which the quartz preponderates, is another bed, 
distinct therefrom, and nearer to the coast line ; these two retain 
their positions, the latter being almost exclusively composed of 
hsematitic grains, much smaller, and of higher specific gravity than 
the other, and more rounded. I am informed that this bed is 
removed by the winter tides and disappears, but resumes its 
position as the spring returns, and, t/iough the heaviest, mounts 
over the other to its summer locality, forming as it were a ribbon 
border close to the cliff. I attribute its existence to the denudation 
of an outcrop of the Cleveland iron-beds seawards, and the facility 
with which it leaps over the normal sand to its rounded form. 
Whatever may be the reason the fi'eaks of this ferruginous bed are 
curious, and worthy of note. Part of the Castle Hill at Scar- 
borough is formed of oolitic grains, and their disintegration 
produces a soft calcareous grit, very uniform in tint, but which 
soon loses its identity as it mixes with its more silicious neighbours. 
At Flam borough the sand is mainly composed of silex mixed 
with shells and fragments of compact limestone, very coarse, with 
occasional grains of hornblende. It becomes finer again at Brid- 
lington, and partakes much of the character of the sands of the 
south bay, Scarborough, in which the crystalline quartz pre- 
dominates. 

The Yarmouth sands are composed almost entirely of quartz in 
various degrees of transparency, and are very fine, with a very 
slight intermixture of greenstone. Those at Lowestoft resemble 
them. They are much the same at Dunwich, on the Suffolk 
coast, but more irregular in size. There k no material difference 
in those I have seen on the South-Eastem coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, and those last described, except in various degrees of 
fineness. At Winchelsea and Rye are instances of the encroach- 
ments I have previously referred to ; in the former case, entirely 
destroying its port, and requiring constant care in the latter to 
retain a dear entrance. . The sands along this coast are, however. 
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delightful in many places, but it is in Hampshire that the greatest 
variety prevails. At Ventnor, on the south of the Isle of Wight, 
the sands consist of quartz, in a crystalline and opaque form, with 
a slight admixture of iron, the small shingle overlying it being 
mostly of a siiicious character. 

In Alum Bay, on the north-west coast, the sands present a 
inarvellous variety of colour, the cliffs containing them exhibiting 
in their section a succession of tints like the hues in a ribbon. 
The material is so line as to partake of the character of earth 
rather than sand, but sufficiently gritty as to justify the classing it 
with our coast sands, and owes its colouring to the presence of 
various metallic oxides in which iron and copper predominate, 
the darkest somewhat resembling the iron-sand at Scarborough, 
the lightest being a pure white. They occur at the point where 
the lower Tertiary joins a belt of chalk marl which extends in a 
nearly direct line across the island from N.W. to S.E., and 
where the same peculiarities, though in a less marked degree, 
present themselves. On the opposite side of the channel, at 
Bournemouth, another striking variety of coloured sand appears, 
the tints embracing various shades of colour from a dark ferru- 
ginous brown to a pure white, the base being quartz, and the 
colouring matter an oxide of iron. These varieties are specially 
noticeable in the several chines or clefts in the sandy cliffs reaching 
from W. Bournemouth to Boscombe. The sands in Lulworth 
Cove on the Dorset Coast are extremely coarse, and almost 
wholly siiicious. Those of Weymouth are fine, very extensive, 
and pretty uniform in size and colour. Here we may cross oyer 
to the Channel Islands. The sands of Jersey are granitic, varying 
considerably in size and colour. Those of St. Helier's and St. 
Aubin's Bays resemble each other, being in fact within the same 
opening of the island. I noticed in St Aubin's, beds of different 
sizes, quartz predominating in the finer kinds. That of St. 
Clement's Bay is the finest, most uniform, and lightest in tint of 
any I saw there. At St. Brelade's there are some traces of iron, 
and occasionally amethystine grains. Those in the Grfeve de 
Lecq, a Bay on the north side of the Island are, the most beautiful 
round the coast : they consist of disintegrated granite in all its 
various colours. 

Returning to the English Coast, to Teignmouth, a few miles 
north of Torbay, we find the sands of granitic formation, with 
some few transparent crystals of quartz ; red and brown is, however, 
the predominating colour. 

Of all the sands on the English coast I think those in Kynance 
Cove, on the eastern side of Mount's Bay, the most interesting ; 
the material is so varied, it is impossible to specify its constituent 
particles ; quartz — opaque and transparent — hornblende, felspar, 
with here and there grains of the decomposing serpentine, the 
lustre of ihe fragments of diallage adding their mite to the general 
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collection of mineral fragments. I am told there that the winter 
storms remove all this mass of grey sand, but in the summer it 
resumes its old place on the west of the Lizard. On the N. W. 
coast of Cornwall the characteristics of the sands are changed 
altogether. At Trebarrow they are composed of disintegrated 
slate, with a little mtermixture of quartz and micaceous grains. 
At Tintagel they are similar, but coarser ; in fact, this decomposed 
schist characterises the coast to North Devon. 

Crossing to Swansea Bay the quartz sands again prevail, some 
slight difference being observable between those of Bracelet Bay 
on the west side, and Oystermouth Bay on the east side of the 
Mumbles. 

At Aberysiwith the Silurian contributes its broken fragmentSi 
and the proportion of quartz becomes less. 

On the north coast of Wales, as at Conway, Rhyll, and New 
Brighton quartz predominates, and indeed characterises the whole 
of the eastern shores of the Irish Sea. I have thus taken a 
sketchy review of the leading features of the sands which line 
the shores of England and Wdes ; some of them are sufficiently 
interesting and various to deserve more detailed description than 
the limits of this article will allow. 

There is also much to glean from the nature of our inland 
sands, their comparative freedom from watery influences having 
enabled them to retain more of their associated matter than those 
exposed to the action of the waves. Near Coventry they vary 
in colour, from a dark brown and red to nearly a white, all having 
a silicious basis, with ferruginous oxides as their colouring agent. 

A paper on Sand demands some reference to its mechanical 
properties, and uses in the Arts and Sciences. It was early 
adapted for the purpose of measuring time, for which purpose it is 
peculiarly suited from its lower positions not being affected by the 
pressure of the upper, as in the case of water. The same quality 
by inversion of the process renders it equally valuable for blasting 
purposes — its slowness in conveying pressure being the principle 
valuable in both cases. The properties of sand for cutting, 
grinding and polishing purposes, either in stone or metal,, axe in 
constant requisition. Chemical operations owe to it many 
obligations, for purposes of filtration, as a medium for conveying 
a uniform degree of heat, &c., and sanitary measures require its 
constant use. As a building material, in its compact form, it is 
not only common, but convenient in working, and as an element 
in mortar and cement essential. Glass and pottery depend almost 
entirely upon it, and for moulding purposes it is required. 

We find the name supplying a derivation either as a prefix oi 
affix to numerous localities. It is even a subject for paying a 
royalty for digging it. Sand-gavel being a tax payable to the Lord 
of a Manor for the privilege of working it. 

Poets have made liberal use of it, from Milton and Shakespear 
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downwards to smaller fry : old world and new, as a type of 
multitude and of comprehensiveness. The inspired writers refer 
to it as a means of comparison, and one modem writer has 
adopted it as a nom deplume. It is used proverbially — even the 
hairs of some of our heads have borrowed from its ruddy hue, if 
not " a local habitation," at least ** a name ;" and one of oui 
nationalities has not escaped the peculiar distinction conveyed in 
the word ** Sandy." F. 



Midland Union of Natural History Societies. — In August * 
last, a movement which had been in progress for several years was 
brought to a successful termination by the establishment of the 
above-named Union, and from what has been published in the 
very interesting magazine issued by the Council, called the Mid- 
land Naturalist, the efforts of the Committee have been 
encouraging. Five numbers of this periodical have been published, 
and if the Council could only point to this as the single result of 
their labours, they would have good reason to be satisfied. It 
consists chiefly of a series of scientific papers of a very high class, 
with interesting scraps of correspondence, gleanings, reports, &c. 
The current number is illustrated by means of a new autographic 
process, invented and patented by Mr. A. Pumphrey, of Birming- 
ham, and from the specimens inserted bids fair to come into very 
general use. 

The Union now embraces a considerable number of the 
Naturalists', Scientific and Archaeological Societies and Field 
Clubs in the Midlands, and it has been arranged for the First 
Annual Meeting to be held at the Midland Institute in Birmingham, 
on Monday, May 27, the business being transacted in the afternoon, 
and terminating in the evening with a Conversazione in the Town 
Hall. Those who are familiar with the manner in which these 
meetings are carried out in Birmingham will expect a rare treat, 
and will not be disappointed. The programme promises an 
exhibition of objects of Scientific interest, Natural History, Arch- 
aeology, and Art. On Tuesday it is intended to have an Excursion 
to Dudley and its neighbourhood, under the auspices of the Dudley 
Society, where the open coal works at Foxyards, the Wren's Nest, 
the Priory Ruins, Castle and Caverns, and the Lye Cross Pits will 
be inspected. 

One of the great advantages of such Unions is the facility they 
give for the arrangement of the Excursions, which form at least an 
important feature in the attractions of eadi Session, and another 
equally valuable is the opportunity they give for the interchange 
of mutual courtesy between the allied Societies : and the result is 
a greater amount of work done, on a well organized system. 
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HARTLEBURY CASTLE. 

The Seat of the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
July, mdccclxx. 

Sure on no fairer, sweeter spot than this, 
The golden beams of early sunlight fall ; 

The summer breezes straying, love to kiss 
The leaves that cluster round the chapel-wall. 

Below — the calm still lake that seems to bring 
A sense of coolness e'en in sultriest hours ; 

And round its border stately trees that fling 
Their welcome shadow on the grass and flowers. 

Around — the fruitful fields and song of bird, 
Glimpses of cedars, rows of firagrant limes ; 

The dream-like stillness only feintiy stirr'd 
By the sweet music of the village chimes. 

Within — an English home, where truth and love 
And gentlest courtesies all sweetly blend ; 

Faint image of that brighter home above,' 

Towards which our faltering steps should ever tend. 

Here, 'mid the heat and burden of the day. 
Dear memories of its gladness linger yet ; 

The quiet chapel where we knelt to pray. 
The earnest voice that none will e'er forget. 

Peace to this house ! and all who in it dwell, 
And God's rich benediction ; and the joy 

Of His dear Presence — ^joy no words may tell, 
That earth can never give, nor e'er destroy. 

His firm yet gentle rule long may he bear. 
Who, like the Master, doth not drive, but leads 

The flock of Christ, and with unwearied care, 

That flock redeem'd, with wholesome doctrine feeds. 

Then, his work over, and the victory won — 
The burden of the flesh laid meekly down — 

Christ greet him with His blessed words, ** Well done," 
And for earth's mitre give heaven's glorious crown I 

R. H. Baynes. 
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NOTES. 

Coventry Corporation Seals. — Of these there are five in 
number, the two oldest are of the date of Edward the 3rd ; one of 
these is of silver, 2^ inches in diameter, and about the same 
height to the top of the handle, which is hexagonal, and gradually 
diminishes with a curve upwards. It bears on the face an Elephant 
and Castle, surmounted with a banner, on which are the three 
ostrich feathers of the Black Prince, arranged erect and parallel 
with each other, unlike the manner in which the Piince of Wales's 
feathers are now shown ; in the background are two trees, and 
round the rim an inscription showing it to be the seal of the Mayor 
and citizens of Coventry. The second of these old seals is 
apparantly of brass, the same diameter as the former one, it bears 
the head of Edward the 3rd, full face, and crowned, on each side 
is a sprig of broom, allusive of the Plantagenet race, and at foot, 
a lion couchant ; the inscription purporting it to be the seal of 
King Edward, and his recognizance of the City of Coventry. 
Both these seals are round. 

The next in point of date appears to be that of the Mayor's 
signet ring, which is of massive gold, capable of being worn on the 
thumb ; the seal is oval, and bears a shield, on which are engraved 
the arms of the city, and the letters, C.C. The fourth seal is of 
silver, for hand use, the date, 1606, (temp, James i.,) is engraved 
OTi the handle; the seal portion is circular, bearing in the 
centre an elephant -and castle, triple crowned and domed, sur- 
mounted with three pennons: the inscription is Civitas 
CovENTRiiE. The fifth is of modem date, circular, and bears a 
shield, on the field is the usual elephant and casde, and above the 
crest a cat o' mountain, round the rim is the inscription in old 
English, "The Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the City of 
Coventry, mdcccxxxvi.*' This seal is 2i inches in diameter, and 
is the one affixed to the deeds authorized by the Corporation, 

QUERIES. 

City Keys and Regalia. — It is usual on the occasion of 
electing the Mayor of Coventry, in St* Mary's Hall, annually, in 
November, to place on the table, in front of the civic chair, the 
City Keys, together with the Sword and Mace. I should like to 
be informed what keys these are, also what constitutes, the 
Regalia of the City ? Y. 

Name of Coventry, and " Sent to Coventry." — ^What is the 
origin of the name of Coventry, and what gave rise to the term, 
" Sent to Coventry ?" this phrase being frequently met with in 
current literature, as well as in conversation. M. 

Bells of Meriden. — In the village of Meriden, opposite the 
pool, is a clock towerj with a charming peal of bells. What is 
recorded of them, and what are the words of the tune which is 
specially associated with them ? 
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PROBLEM I.— By G. W. Stevens. 



White to play and mate in 2 movey. 
PROBLEM n.— By Samuel Loyd. 



White to play and mate in 4 n^ves. 
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fAU eommunieations respecting Chess should he sent to J, 0, GIBBS, 80, Little 
Fark Street, Coventry.) 

The increasmg popularity of the Boyal Qame has inflaeneed as 
to nndertake a Chess Article in the "Old Cross." The Midland 
Counties being less supplied with Chess than most of the others, we 
hope that our humble efforts will be the means of inducing many 
others to become disciples of the *' Queen of Games ;" knowing that 
all study therein is fraught only with good fellowship and delight, 
as well as scientific reasoning. 

The plan we propose in our columns is this : to publish in each 
issue two or three problems on diagrams, and invite our readers' 
solutions and criticisms. 

We shall duly acknowledge all solutions and correspondence, and 
in the next issue we trust to offer at least two prizes for the year for 
the best solutions, and also one or two for problem composition. 

We have been promised the cordial assistance of our Local Chess 
Celebrites, and from the fact that we lately have played a match 
locally, town against town, and have two more on hand, we trust to 
have plenty of information for our readers. 

In our next we purpose giving a special address to our young 
Chess players. 

CHESS MATCH BETWEEN COVENTRY AND RUGBY. 

Coventry having received a Challenge from Rugby, the under- 
mentioned met at the City Club, Little Park Street A most 
enjoyable evening was spent, and happily the home players scored 
a complete victory, and as the after-play has been incorrectly given 
in the Bugby paper we subjoin the account as well as the Match. 



The Match. 



Bughy. 
Rev. W. C. Greene, M. A. 
J. T. Pahner 
J. W. J. Vecqueray 
H N. Kingdon ... 
R. Lea 
J. R. Doyle 



Total 



Covintry, 
J. H. Hood 
H. Welch ... 
A. Michael ... 
G. W. Stevens 
M. Michael... 
J. C. Gibbs 



2 

1 





Afteb the Match. 



Rev. Greene 


... 


.^ 1 


Hood 


... 2 


Eingdon ... 


... 


... 1 


G. W. SteveDB 


... 1 


R. Lea 


••• 


... 1 


Gibbs 


... 1 


J. R. Doyle 


... 


... 


Gibbs ^ 


... 1 
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Messrs. Yeoqaeray and a young player named Smart played an 
unfinished game, which appeared to be in favour of the Eugby party, 
so that the after-play will be seen to be as much in favour of 
Coventry as the Match. 

' The Beturn Match is fixed for the third week in May, and we 
hope in the next issue to publish the games. 



Ghuue played in the Match Coventry v, Bugby^March 80th 1878. 



White. 




H. WELCH 


, 


(Coventry.) 




PtoK4 


1 


Kt to Q B 3 


2 


PtoB4 


3 


P takes P 


4 


PtoQ4 


5 


PtoK6 


6 


KttoB3 


7 


BtoQB4 


8 


P takes Q P 


9 


Castles 


10 


Q to K sq (oh) 


11 


QtoKB2 


12 


PtoKRS 


13 


PtoQE4 


14 


BtoKS 


15 


KttoK4 


16 



(Vienna Opening.) 



Slack. 


WTiite. 




J. T. PALMER. 


H. WELCH 


, 


(Ru«by.) 


(Coventry.) 
Kt takes B (ch 




PtoK4 


17 


Kt to K B 3 


K R to K sq 


18 


KttoB3 


BtoQ3 


19 


Kt takes BP 


PtoB4 


20 


Kt to Kt 3 


BtoQ2 


21 


Kt to Kt sq 


PtoBS 


22 


PtoKB3 


PtoKt4 


23 


PtoQ3 


P to Kt 6 


24 


B takes F 


B takes R 


25 


B to K Kt 6 


RP takes P 


26 


K Kt to K 2 


B takes Kt 


27 


PtoBS 


B to R 6 (ch) 


28 


BtoQ2 


P to Q 6 (oh) 


29 


QtoB2 


RtoQ8q(ch) 


30 


Kt to B 4 


Q to Q B 2 (oh) 31 


Kt to Kt 6 


Q mates 


32 



£lacl\ 
J. T. PALMER. 
(Rugby.) 
Q takes Kt 
Castles Q R 
PtoKB4 
PtoB5 
Q R to K sq 
QtoB3 
P to Q R 3 
B takes R (oh) 
BP takes P 
P takes P 
KtoB2 
KtoB3 
K takes P 
KtoB5 
Qint 



The following is one of the International Tourney Games between 
G. W. Stevens, Coventry, and H, Holmes, Bay City, U.S.A. 



White, 




Blaeh. 


White. 




BlaeJc. 


G.W.STEVENS. 


H. HOTiMES. 


G.W.STEVENS. 


H. HOLMES 


PtoK4 


1 


PtoK4 


Kt to B 3 


10 


QtoQB3 


Kt to K B 3 


2 


Kt to Q B 3 


Castles 


11 


B tAkes Kt 


PtoQ4 


3 


P takes P 


PtoQ6 


12 


Q to K B 3 


Kt takes P 


4 


BtoB4 


P takes B 


13 


Q takes P 


B toK3 


5 


Q toB3 


BtoQ4 


14 


QtoR4 


PtoQB3 


6 


K Kt to K 2 


BtoR6 


15 


PtoQ3 


P to K B 4 


7 


Castles 


PtoBS 


16 


PtoKB3 


BtoK2 


8 


Kt takes Kt 


Q to Kt 4 


17 


KtoRsq 


P takes Kt 


9 


B to Kt 6 (ch) 


RtoB3 


18 





The game not being concluded, we, of course, are unable to give 
any notes on the play. 
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Sir 



#Ib <Spos8* 



No, 2. Coventry, August i, 1878. i/- 

THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 

A Skbtob 07 rrs Histobioal, Mbuobial, Aim otheb Fahotts TsEEf* 




By the Editor. 

earliest allnsioD, in historical record, to the district so- 
called, is made by Jolins GsBsar, who, in bis account of 
Britain, describes its interior as " one great horrid forest," 
and we can easily conceive that such would be the impression made 
upon the great Conqueror, who, in pushing his progress westward 
from the comparatively civilized and explored regions of Europe, 
contemplated the addition of the British Isles to his already vast 
domains. Until then, little interfered with, its primeval wildness 
unchecked by the arts of civilization, its interior almost unknown, save 
in name, to tiie inhabitants of the continent, it would present to the 
Roman Legions an almost impenetrable maze of forest,altemating with 
marsh, and here and there occasional clearings formed and occupied 
o 
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by the few savage tribes scattered over the country, to whom alone 
the primitive tracks and landmarks were familiar. We have only 
to appropriate the descriptions of the forest regions of the New 
World (as given by modern travellers) to our own land, to form a 
tolerably correct idea of the picture England would present previous 
to the first century of the Christian Era. Csasar never penetrated 
far inland, but in the year 50 A.D., a hundred years after CaBsar's 
visit, Ostorius, one of the generals who accompanied Claudius in his 
invasion of Britain, established a line of forts along the Watling 
Street, and thus opened a communication through the N.E. portion 
of the Arden, at the same time constructing works along the banks 
of the Avon and the Severn, To this period, then, and shortly 
afterwardfl) we may attribute the formation of the minor roadjs 
which intersected the hitherto almost trackless wilderness. 

We shall better understand our position if we endeavour first to 
establish the boundaries of the Arden ; the most reliable authorities 
consider the forest to have extended on the South to the River Avon, 
on the West to the Severn, on the North-East to a line drawn from 
the Roman Station Tripontium (at Lilbum, on the Avon) by High 
Cross to Trivonum (Burton) on the Trent, on the North to the 
Trent, and on the North- West to a line drawn &om near Rugeley, 
to the Severn, South of Wroxeter. This boundary would include 
the whole of the Northern part of Warwickshire, known in a very 
early period as the Woodland, (in distinction to the Feldon or more 
open ground in the Southern part) with portions of Leicestershire, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Worcestershire. This extensive 
tract was inhabited by the British Tribe Comavii, and its value to 
them as supplying food for their herds will be well understood. 
The smaller tribe of the Wiccii seems to have shared with the 
Comavii the pasturage of this region to the west. 

It is not difficult to imagine from a careful consideration of the 
locality what were its general features at the time of its occupation 
b^ the Britons. The highlands on the West, and forming the 
watershed between the Avon and the Severn, would be, probably, 
well covered with forest, so would the high ground North of the 
Avon, and towards the Watling Street, while the lower portions, 
lying in the basins of the Trent, Tame, Avon, and Blyth, would 
form a morass impassable to strangers to the district The same 
may be said of the lower ground adjacent to the Severn and Avon. 
What a field for the investigation of the Botanical sections of the 
Midland Union of Natural History Societies would the Arden of 
that day have offered. 

Drayton, one of our earliest English poets, a Warwickshire man 
and an antiquary, thus speaks of the Arden in his Polyolbion : — 

** Muse, first of Arden tell, whose footsteps yet are found 
In her rough woodlands more than any otner ground- 
That mighty Arden held, even in her height of pride ; 
Her one hand touching Trent, the other Severn's side." 
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And again — 

" Of all the forests here within this mighty iflle, 
If those old Britons then me soyeraign did instile, 
I needs must be the greatest." 

It is worthy of note that the presence of coal in large beds 
beneath the surface indicates the existence of large pre-Adamite 
forests, while isolated fragments of silicified and other fossil 
specimens of timber are frequently met with, more especially in the 
Permian drift which prevails largely in the district known as the 
Arden. 

At the time of the Doomsday Sarvey, the woodland accounted 
for in Warwickshire alone (North of the Avon) is about 108 square 
miles, to which must be added the difference between our measure- 
ment and that of the period, which makes 282 square miles, the 
area of the county is about 900 square miles, therefore the propor- 
tion of woodland was about one-fourth, aud taking into consideration 
the fact that the southern part of the county was mostly Feldon or 
open ground, the proportion of Woodlands in the Arden would be 
about one-half, and this, after centuries of the use of wood alone 
for fuel and building purposes. The same mode of calculation 
would apply to tiie other parts of the forest, extending into the 
adjoining counties. From this we may infer that even in the later 
Saxon period, the Arden was densely wooded, and justifies us in 
accepting the truth of Caesar's description, 1000 years before, one 
that was borne out by subsequent historians. 

I will now slightly touch upon some of the associations connected 
with the name of Arden, and it is singular to note that in Germany 
a forest still exists bearing the same name, or as it is sometimes 
written Ardennes, and like our word has the same meaning, a wood 
or forest. The family of the Ardens can be traced far back into 
Saxon times, and can boast of alliance with Saxon Eoyalty. They 
were united with the Leofrics, Saxon Earls of Mercia, the last of 
whom, Turchill de Warwick, was the first Englishman who adopted 
the Norman custom of adding a surname ; he styled himself 
Turchill de Arden, or Earden, from the Woodland district in which 
his estates were situated. The history of this family is a curious 
and interesting one, and it is specially noticeable that a descendant 
of this Saxon race, Mary Arden, was the mother of our immortal 
Shakespeare. After many vicissitudes and changes in estate, the 
family name is still preserved in the present possessor of Longcroft 
Hall, Stafford. 

In the Ecclesiastical divisions of this county Arden gave its name 
to a Bural Deanery, which comprised the greater part of the 
hundred of Hemlingford, and was included in the Archdeaconry of 
Coventry, the distinctive appellation has ceased since the separation 
of the County of Warwick from the diocese of Lichfield and its 
connection with Worcester, 
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Several places in Warwickshire are distinguished by the addition 
of the word ** Arden " to shew their situation, such as Henley-in- 
Arden, and Hampton-in-Arden ; Arden's Grafton is so-caUed from 
haying been a possession of the family of the Ardens : Atherstone 
is said by Bartlett to be derived from Ardeston, the town in the 
Arden ; a friend of mine suggests that it may be from Hare Stone, 
or a boundary stone, and he instances another place of the same 
name in the south of the county, also on the border, and just 
without the limits of the Arden. The lofty spire of Astley Church 
was formerly known as the Lantern of Arden, it is now no more, 
but in the olden time probably served the purpose of a landmark 
exceedingly well. 

Many other places within the district indicate, either by prefix 
or affix, their derivation from woodland sources, such as Holt, 
(A.S. a wood) Hurst, and Weald, of similar meaning, and plenty of 
instances occur of hamlets and solitary houses bearing such names 
as the Hollies, the Elms, Beech Wood, the Alders, Hollyberry End, 
the Oaks, the Hazels, the Yew Trees, &c. My friend, Mr. Burgess, 
reminds me that the river Leam is so-caUed from ** Leam hair," or 
the waters of the Elm, and Elms certainly do flourish all along its 
course. 

Very numerous are the instances of proper names of persons 
having been derived from woodland terms. Forest, Wood, Atwood, 
Woodward, Archer, and Holt, will suffice as illustrations. The 
Butts is a term frequently met with in or near old towns and cities, 
and indicates the ancient practice of archery on the spot so-named. 
Heraldry draws largely on vegetation in its insignia, the crest of 
the Warwicks has a ragged sta£f or a branch of a tree rudely 
lopped as a part of it. Even publicans* signs sometimes honour 
the bush or the tree. The E>oyal Oak is a common sign, one 
instance, however, in our Arden deserves especial notice. At 
Balsall is an inn known as the '< George in the Tree,*' which of 
the Georges climbed up a tree deponent sayeth not, I apprehend 
the idea was taken from Charles's famous exploit, but that the sign 
being adopted in the Hanoverian period George was substituted as 
more in keeping with the time. 

The characteristics of trees have always been a subject of interest 
to me. And first of them all stands the Oak, the national tree of 
England, the monarch of the forest, the noblest and most m^'estic 
of them all ; the product of an insignificant acorn, but the king of 
trees : interesting alike in its youtb, maturity and age : honoured in 
all times, from the Druids who venerated it, down to the artisan of 
the 19th century who knows how to use and make the best of it ; 
and until now it has done good service in the wooden walls of old 
England. No tree yields timbiar so good and true as the British 
Oak. Its preservation has formed a subject for legislation, its fruit 
has been an article of food, and civic crowns have been formed of 
its leafy branches. Its parasite, the Mistletoe, was highly esteemed 
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by the Druids, and with the Oak on which it was fonnd held as 
sacred. In groves of Oak they preferred to celebrate their worship, 
and no ceremony was performed an sanctified by the presence of a 
branch of their sacred trees. The Mistletoe is still found growing 
on Oaks occasionally, bat is more generally found on apple or crab 
trees. The Oak and the Willow are frequently met with, headed, 
in this form they are known as Dorrell or Pollard trees. I have a 
recollection of having seen a notice somewhere that in the case of 
the Oak it was to avoid a tax on the owner ; the result on the tree 
is to increase its bulk, and vary the marking of the grain. Pollard 
Oaks and Willows, and occasionally Elms, are plentiful enough in 
the Arden, forming picturesque features wherever we find Qiem, 
and nowhere are they seen in greater beauty than along the bonks 
of the Avon. The Yew has been for ages regarded as the funereal 
tree, a dark and sombre evergreen, a fit emblem for Churchyards, 
iu which the finest specimens are to be found. In the middle ages 
in great request by our English bowmen, who left such marks of its 
efficiency as a weapon on the fields of Cressy, Poitiers and Agin- 
court. Several of our old statutes refer to itxe cultivation of the 
Yew tree, and it was formerly made imperative that every man 
should possess a good Yew-bow, and we may also assume that he 
was expected to learn how to use it. Shakespeare calls the Yew 
the double fatal tree, from its use as a weapon, and the deadly 
effect of its foliage on animal Ufe. The Fir is of the same tribe, 
but does not appear to be indigenous here : and was not planted 
in CaBsar*s time. The Elm, Ash, Chesnut, Birch, and other 
English trees have habits peculiarly their own, and uses specially 
adapted to each. I need scarcely draw attention to distinctive 
features, but the Ivy claims a passing word — 

** A rare old plant is the Ivy green 
That creepeth o'er nuns old." 

and it is in such situations we best know it, and most admire it 

I will now particularize such of the most famous of the trees of 
the Arden as I am acquainted with, and I must premise that my 
list will be much more limited than I should have liked, or may 
have been expected. There are plenty of gaps, which those who 
are better woodmen than I am, may readily fill. I may also 
remark that by the term famous trees of the Arden I do not con- 
fine myself to such as were coeval with the forest in its palmy days, 
but also such, as from some natural peculiarity or historical 
association, may be found existing within its ancient limits. I have 
also considered it preferable to arrange the subject in districts, for 
convenience of reference and extension, rather than in the natural 
order of class, and have selected the neighbourhood of Coventry 
first. 

One of the best known trees in this vicinity is a boundary tree, 
called Jabett's Ash, it is mentioned in some of our city muniments 
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some hnndreds of years back, and stands on the north side of the 
road leading from Coventry to Stoke, between Gosford and Stoke 
Greens, dividing the three parishes of Stoke, St. Michael's, and 
Trinity, it is on the line of the Municipal Boundary, where it also 
forms a point of division between two of the city wards. It is not 
a large tree, but bears signs of great age, and it is creditable to 
one of our city magistrates, himself a great observer of nature, that 
he has, at his own expense, had the space surrotmding it plentifally 
supplied with new soil, and the tree otherwise carefully attended to. 
Though an old tree, it is very probable that it occupies the site of a 
former one, inheriting its name and serving its purpose. It is 
mentioned in what I believe was the last official walking of the 
bounds of Trinity parish, in 1815, and from this spot a good view 
of the approach to Coventry on the East is attainable ; it is also close 
by the scene of the intended combat between Hereford and Norfolk, in 
1397. In one of the old City MS. Annals is the record of the great 
tree in Smithford Street having been blown down, it is difficult to 
imagine where such a tree could have stood unless it was in the 
comparatively open space near S. John's Church. The four elms 
in St. Michael's Churchyard are occasionally mentioned in old 
records, and so far back as 1480 complaints were laid against the 
Churchwardens, for lopping the trees in the Churchyard, which they 
excused themselves for, on the ground that ^ there were so few to 
lop.' One of these trees must have been more pretentious than the 
others, for in a procession of Benedictine monks, in 1497, the Mayor 
and his brethren are said to have **stode und'r ye elme in Seint 
MichePs Chirchyard." In 1697, is an item in the Church accounts 
of two shillings having been paid for two elm^ to plant there. 
Within my recollection not a tree remained, but the enclosure is 
now well planted, and one of the prettiest features in this old city 
is the avenue of Lime trees, now flourishing down its central walk. 
A record in 1564 states that in that year the great Oak in Cheyles- 
more was blown down : this is all we know of what was evidently 
regarded as a fine tree, which probably stood in the park attached 
to the Manor house. No traces of this park, once three miles in 
circumference, now remains, save the name ; it was enclosed pre- 
vious to its sale by George TV., then Prince Regent, to the Marquess 
of Hertford, in 1798, its trees cut down, (one fine double row of 
which had been removed in 1787, and extended from Little Park 
Street Gate nearly to Quinton,) and the only one of any size and 
age that remains is an elm planted on a mount, in 1627, from 
which it is known as the mount tree, and from which spot it is 
stated that Charles I., fifteen years later, sent his herald to summon 
the city to surrender ; it is a noble tree and from its elevated 
position is a well-known landmark on the South side of Coventry. 
Near to it is the Cemetery, and surely no place of the kind can 
boast a better situation; surrounded nearly by Ehns of large growth, 
the natural beauties of the spot have been largely enhanced by the 
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master hand of Pazton, under whose direction it was laid ont in 
1847, and planted with a choice collection of trees and shrabs. 
One curious fact I have noticed, that nearly all the Lime trees 
along the principal walks, and which have been topped to favour 
the pendulous habit, have split their bark on the South side. 
Adjoining the Cemetery is a noble avenue of Elms leading down 
to the Charter House, formerly the monastery of the Carthusians. 
Tree-planting on the roadsides leading into Coventry has been 
recently commenced, and the practice cannot be too highly com- 
mended in the vicinity of aU large towns, where wide and unoccupied 
space will allow of it. 

Near Coventry is the suburb of Whitley, and in the grounds of 
the mansion here, by courtesy styled the Abbey, are some very 
good trees and shrubs. ' The Grove ' is as picturesque a retirement 
as any to be found in Warwickshire, the timber large, and the 
walks extensive. Evergreen trees of fair size, and many scarce 
specimens of vegetation are here cultivated, and one of the largest 
vines in the county is to be seen in its vinery. Leaving Coventry 
by the road to Kenilworth we pass through the parish of Stivichall. 
In 1782 I meet with a record of Wightwick's Elm on the Stivichall 
road being cut down, this is all I can learn of it. In the grounds 
attached to the Hall, and in the Churchyard, are some good trees ; 
passing through the Village may be seen a good specimen of the 
Oriental Plane tree, (which I regret to observe has lately shewn 
signs of decay), and on the main road (from which we have 
diverged) is a famous avenue of oak trees, about a mile in length, 
formed by three rows of trees on each side the road. These were 
planted in the last century by Mr. Gregory, of Stivichall, who 
stocked the whole of his estate with young oak trees, in anticipation 
of the future requirements of the English navy ; in recognition of 
this patriotic example, the privilege of using supporters to his arms 
was granted him, and I believe his was the first, if not the only 
instance, of a commoner being permitted this distinction. What- 
ever may have been the motive the result is the beautifying of what 
would have been otherwise an uninteresting and dreary road across 
a wild common, and has formed one of the most popular and 
delightful of our suburban approaches. Proceeding towards Bagin- 
ton we notice in a field near Stivichall Church the remains of a fine 
elm, which successive storms have reduced to a pollard, but with 
undiminished vitality it still flourishes, and bids fair to become a 
fine tree under its new form. Near the bridge at Baginton, and 
standing by the side of the footpath is the largest specimen I know 
of the Ulmus Montana (ox Wych Elm), at least I believe it to be 
of this kind. The trunk is of large girth, and the tree is altogether 
a noble one. In the adjacent park are traces of an ancient castle, 
the earth works are adorned with ^e elms, &c., and outside the 
south ditch are several decayed trunks of great age. In no part of 
Warwickshire is^ its woodland character better observable than from 
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this elevated position. In the Chorchjard are a few venerable crab 
trees, but the Church has been mostly cleared from the ivy which 
formerly enveloped even the spire. A fine avenue of Chesnut and 
other trees frame the view of Uie eastern front of the Hall, close to 
which is a large Cedar of Lebanon, said to have been planted by 
Queen Ann, when a guest of the Speaker Bromley. From this 
point of view may be seen the distant Spires of Coventry, a storm 
some years since having made a clean sweep of many large trees, 
which until then intercepted the view. Baginton Oak, close by, is 
a magnificent tree, in its prime, of immense girth, and standing on 
a mound by the roadside near the entrance to the village ; the upper 
portion of the butt is sHghtly hollow, but there are but few other 
traces of decay in this otherwise fine tree ; the base is largely 
developed, and ^ould form a rare model for some future Smeaton 
in search of natural hints for the erection of a substantial Pharos. 
In a plantation on the borders of this parish and Stoneleigh 
stands the Gospel Oak, (or rather a fragment of it) like its neigh- 
bour in the village just referred to, a member of the ancient 
forest. It is one of that formerly numerous class of boundary 
trees, now fast disappearing, in connection with which the old 
custom of walking the bounds of a parish was associated, a practice 
observed annually, and one of great service when the arts of survey- 
ing were little understood. The usage is of great antiquity, and is 
supposed to have derived its origin from the feast of the Terminalia, 
dedicated to the god Terminus, the guardian of fields, and land- 
marks, and of neighbourly peace. In engrafting this observance on 
eur parochial system as a means of periodically defining the limits 
of a parish, and familiarising the people with its hne of boundary, 
the custom of holding a short service at particular spots in the 
route was introduced, where the minister of the parish (who usually 
accompanied the parish officers on the occasion) would read a pas- 
sage from the Gospel, address his flock, and o£fer short prayers 
suitable to the occasion^ These observances were generally per- 
formed under the wide-spreading branches of some prominent tree, 
and from this fact these trees so distinguished became known as 
Gospel treev. The time of these perambulations was Rogation, or 
Ascension Week. A few references in illustration from the records 
of different parishes will serve as examples ; the first is from the 
Churchwardens' accounts, of Blockley, Worcestershire. 

1753, May 1. Spent at PeroesBioning at Wm. Joans £0 3 

At Ditchf ord Mill 3 

At Robert Wamer*8 ... ... 8 

Paid for horse hire for ye Clark at 
Percessioning >.. ... ... 10 

From the Parish Books of St. Michael, Lichfield : 

1638. Paid for an horse for Mr. Hnbbocke, the curate, at the Per- 
ambulation xijd. 
In the Churchwardens' accounts of Chelsea are the following items : 

1679. Spent at the Perambulation Dinner ... £3 10 

Given to the boys that were whipt ... 4 

Paid for poynts for the boys ■ ••• ... 2 
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The second of these items refers to the custom of admimstering a 
flogging (moderately, let us hope) to certain boys, selected for Uie 
purpose, to impress upon them the extent of the parochial limits. 
From the accounts of Eyton-on-Dunsmore : 

1632. It. Spent at our going in Freoession ... £0 2 6 

The Gospel Oak of Btoneleigh is now nearly destroyed, though 
means had been taken for its preservation by enclosing it; the 
trunk was hollow, ragged fractures shewing whence huge Hmbs bad 
been torn away by the winds, dead arms extended themselves in 
picturesque contrast with the living foliage : but this old gem of the 
Arden, after vigorously struggling to exist feU down in 1872, thor- 
oughly worn out with decay and an age calculated to have reached 2000 
years. The Park at Stoneleigh, especially the Deer Park, is rich in 
venerable trees of great magnitude. A ramble along the banks of the 
Avon under their shade is a treat in the height of the Summer, for 
here we may realize the idea of a forest glade, and while watching 
the deer in their gambols, fancy the Arden unchanged. A piotor- 
esqne lane adjoins the park, over which the branches of noble trees 
spread a Tordant arch unsurpassed in the beauty of its rural 
retirement In the village are some fine trees, and in the Home 
Park and grounds attached to the Abbey fine samples of Warwick- 
shire timber ; one of the largest oaks in the County is to be found 
near the private road from the village. A curious adaptation of the 
Ivy is lioticeable in the gardens, an avenue supported on framework, 
forming an evergreen cloister of great length and beauty. But we 
mast leave Stoneleigh for a glance at Coombe. Here stately trees 
abound, many of them coeval with the forest, and the skill of modem 
arboriculture is adding to their number, and the attraction of the 
grounds. Outside the park and near the village of Binley is a 
famous oak by the road-side, its trunk of immense size, and the 
tree untouched by decay. The bend of the road where it stands is 
now enclosed. North West of Binley is the village of Wyken, two 
miles from Coventry, in reference to which place I extract the 
following note from the '^ Gentleman's Magazine" for 1881 • 
Speaking of the Wyken Pippin it says: — ** The original tree, a very 
•' old one, or the trunk of it with a strong sucker fi*om its root, was 
" growing in May 1827, at its native place Wyken. The seed, it 
** is said, was planted by a Lord Craven, who brought it from a 
" fruit he had eaten on his travels from France to Holland. All 
" the cottagers round Wyken have from two t© twelve trees each of 
** this apple in their gardens, and it is a great favourite throughout 
*• the whole County of Warwick." It has been suggested to me 
that the village of Wyken, near Hinckley, also lays claim to the 
apple, but in either case it is still a fruit of the Ardea A curious 
sample of a stricken tree stands near the Church. At Church 
La^ord, in the centre of the Village, stands an old Elm tree, 
supposed to be 800 years old, which measures 18 feet round the butt, 
another of the same kind over 150 years old is in the same village. 
(These notices will be concluded in the next number,) 
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AD AMICOS. 

In a Wood. 



The Tolome of onr memories hath no page 

More precious than the leaf our tears have stained ; 

For Patience is Time's alchemy, and turns 

Its leaden hours to gold. What I have borne 

I could not bear again, but haying borne, 

I loye this changeling of experience, 

And let it sit upon my hearth, and creep 

Into my bed, and sleep, night after night, 

Beside me, albeit often, when the house 

Is dead with silence, up I rise and light 

My lamp, and look — no more, thank God, with eyes 

Of horror, but with curious, patient gaze— 

Upon the monster, given me in exchange 

For Truth and Love*s sweet promise. You would know 

How came the fraud that life put on me ? "Well — 

There was a time I dared not rouse the flame 

Was sinking slowly on its coals, but now 

It will not pain me — or, at least, not much — 

To sting the dull spark in its ashes, since 

Tve no more room for scars, nay, am seared past 

The wounding of its bitter fire. Sit down then. 

Here, in this leafy haunt of our young lives. 

And you shall have your wish You never saw 

Those eyes that were the worship of my heart. 
That young and tender form, which ever moved 
As to the measure of a graceful song. 
That gentle face, whose heaven-resembHng look 
Had sistered it with angels. Together oft 
We paced these odorous dells, or far away, 
Over dim wilds and down by bubbling springs, 
Lost the unconscious time, nor thought the day 
Had chimed its midway hours, when, lo, 'twas done ! 
Therefore each glade and bowery nook to me 
Is sacred, for Love's altar hath been set, 
And his pure incense burned, where'er a spot 
Seemed made by Nature to reflect the fire 
That burned within us. Then the rose of June, 
Flushed from its eager buds, and breathed away 
Its perfume on the loving wind ; pale lilies 
Opened their golden bosoms, seeming to drink in 
The thick pursuing sonbeams, with a joy 
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That made them tremble on the silent wave. 

We crashed the brown, scant brake, and from our feet 

Its mrsky odour, like a sense of love, 

Stole to our hearts : these interlacing boughs 

Made shadows for us ; and the huge-boled trees 

Threw down the glade their stately glooms, and hushed 

The woodland into silence, that, when she spake, 

None other music should be heard, for oh ! 

Her voice was gentle as a soft-breathed flute, 

Or murmuring runnels in a leafy wood. 



And long I loved and waited for her ; long 

Her mother parleyed with me, not unkind, 

But as with struggling fears, as one who wished, 

And yet strove with her wish, watching us oft 

Apart, smiling as we smiled, then, anon, 

A stem sad look would gather in her face, 

Like a dark cloud on Autumn landscapes. We, 

Beholding, would be struck with fear, as though 

Some inward sigh, that breathed its woe unheard, 

Made silence its dread messenger, and filled 

Our hearts with future griefs. At last, one day. 

She called us to her chamber ; the tears were fresh 

Upon her wasted cheeks, and her eyes looked 

Yet heavy, like mom risen in blinding rain. 

There was a crucifix upon the wall, which still 

She turned to as for comfort, and the stool 

Before it showed her prayers were broken off, 

Not finished. " Son,'' she said, **you love my child, 

Or I have read your heart amiss : 'tis well 

That by the light of your fresh thoughts one sees 

A nature, if not tried in patience, yet 

Untried in vice. Be happy, but be slow 

To hope for happinees too fondly sought. 

For in the end is bitterness. It matters not 

To tell you why before I have not given 

My heart's free wiU to yours : take it, take her ; 

It is a sacrifice to see her pass 

Into a stranger's keeping. My God, remember, 

And let it be accepted !" 

Here she ceased. 
And child and mother wept and long embraced. 
Until the mother checked herself, and gave 
Lucy into my arms, and we went out. 
But she remained to weep and pray. 'Twas thus 
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We came to yisit oft these woods, and roam 

Far down the silent yallejs, and in a dream 

Watch some cold-glittering spring, or on some mound 

Of the wild common, sit with linked hands, 

Or wreathing arms aronnd each other's neck. 

In the entrancing joy of one long still caress. 

A bliss, not like a toy picked from the ground, 

Or a chance faronr in a loseFs cap. 

But watched for, striven for, served for, not in vain. 

Love lightly leaves the heart too b'ghtly won, 

And Change is Folly's handmaid. Well I knew 

The nnsnnned treasure of a maiden's heart. 

If looked upon too hotly, wastes away. 

Or turns to dross. £ut she was mine ! All chaste, 

Sweet recognitions of affection, mine ! 

She gave the unclasped missal of her heart 

To my most joyf ol reading ; a pure soul 

Whose innocence, unoonscious of itself, 

Was yet the glass of all melodious truth. 

As the clear running of a fountain makes 

A mirror to the azure of the sky 

And the lone stars, and yet is music too. 

She touched religion's mystic strings, and felt 

Their deep vibrations throb, like a pulse, amid 

All passions and all thoughts, all speech and deed. 

Till all expressed an equal calm, a joy 

That looked out from her eyes, lay on her face. 

In light that came from heaven, and back returned, 

White as it fell. Nor sad at heart was she. 

For sometimes would she run along this glade, 

A fabled Clytie to my Apollo, yet 

Fearless, with loosened hair lift by the wind — 

Or, like a sunbeam, glance between the boles 

Of these old oaks, or, when the mood came on, 

Wi^ wild flowers would she crown herself, and dance 

Around me, graceful as a fawn at play 

Within the shelter of its mother's eyes. 

But when the quiver of bright days was spent 

Of Summer's golden hours, and eve began 

To build up in the west her cloudy flres 

Autumnal, a sad.der spirit came upon her. 

Some subtle change began to work ; we met 

Under the shadow of our parting ; between 

Bemembrance pf the storm of last night's fears. 

And dread of tempests, shrilling in the wind 

Of my forebodeful thoughts, the present hour 

Lost its fine consciousness of joy— a pulse 

Throbbing midway two troubles, like a third. 
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Silence, no more the form of intense bliss, 
Drew to mj side and walked along mj path, 
With downcast ejes and whispers of sad prayers 
Against I knew not what, yet knew was horror — 
And, then, the dark mischances undisclosed, 
Laid their mysterious burdens on my heart, 
Which felt even as a cloud might seem to feel 
The menace of the lightning in its womb. 
I see her still ) I see the pale, pale face, 
And the soft eyes deepening with sad resolyes, 
Baised piteously to mine ! I dared not speak. 
Lest speech should break the motion of my sphere^ 
And all my world be ruin. But she, at times, 
Would start as from a dream, and kiss my hand, 
And sobbing throw herself upon my breast, 
Then bid me go, yet still say, " go not yet," 
And like a ressel 'twixt two currents, sway 
Between me and my parting. Alas, my friends ! 
'Twas then that superstition forged its links. 
And tightened its dread hold. She had been bred 
Li the old faith we reverence, if deny ; 
Nor were its yigils and its fasts to her 
A lettered duty, but with faith and tears — such tears 
And faith as make Gk>d spare the world — ^performed. 
Gire me your patience, friends ! I needs must weep ; 
Sorrow has still this trick .... 

.... lost, O loved of youth ! 
What eye now sees you filled with rapturous hopes 
Of heaven-transported faith, or penitent 
For some faint stain upon your glistening robe ! 
The cold sad walls behold you, and the night 
Looks with her starry eyes, all passionless, 
On the repeated prayer, the cheerless cell, 
And self-inflicted vigil I Well for me 
If one chance thought should come between your beads 
And whisper, Earth, not less than Heaveuj hath joys 
The heart is cursed for losing ! Blame me not 
Sweet saint, if looking at the crown I've lost 
I heed not the dropped jewel at my feet — 
The thought, that thou art happy and at peace I 
To the first man earth shewed fair sights enough, 
And many a winding brook and palm-crowned height 
And sloping meadow, starry with spring flowers ; 
But Paradise sighed in his heart, recalled 
Her shaded alleys and sun-mistied glades. 
And falling fountains, till he ceased to feel 
The earth's inferior loveliness ; for he 
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Cares not to hear the echo who hath heard 
The full impassioiied song ; and thoa to me 
Wert all life's music in one rapturous strain — 
Being lost, 'tis but a broken sigh. 

One eve 
Returning late, we found the household moved 
By an unwonted trouble. Her mother lay 
Stretched on a bed of agonizing pangs, 
Sudden and sharp, in whose brief intervals, 
She still called restlessly on Lucy. She, 
Whose absence, ignorant and innocent, 
To the sublime unreason of her heart 
Looked hideous ingratitude, ran with haste 
And every pious office, every due fulfilled, 
TUl the quick surge of angry pain, being laid, 
Fell to Br throb, though still a moaning sound 
Drove the appalled blood on my heart, so like 
It seemed a death articulate. Two hours 
Went by while thus I waited ; then awhile 
I heard a deep voice as in prayer — to that 
The faint responses of the sick. On the chair, 
Near which I stood, lay, as if lately read. 
An open volume, and I knew it, one 
Of those love-tokens that by sympathy 
Of mutual taste, enlink both heart and mind. 
And to m J self I said with secret joy, 
She hath been reading this ; thou happy page, 
To have felt the silent sunshine of her eyes ! 
A fitful firelight glimmered in the grate, 
And, kneeling down, I found the place ; 'twas that 
Where the vow-faithless Nun confronts her doom 
And the deep dungeon cell. Close to the line, 
G-roaning with her entombed sighs, some hand. 
As of a man, had written thus — " A tale, 
And yet too sad a truth. It hath been done, 
And well done, so the Church be cleansed and peace 
Descend on Israel." The words were nought. 
But their suggestion, terror. Straightway flashed 
The dark fire of forgotten memories, 
Lost in the splendour of Love's happier thoughts. 
I had been told — ^by whom or when or where, 
I knew not, for it was before I loved, 
And after, 'twas a loss, as all things were 
That sailed not in the ark of my new life — 
That such a tale, a tale of foreign vows, 
Broken in English wedlock, had been said 
Of her whose dreary groans, at intervals, 
Smote the vext tumult in my brain. 
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" Be still !" I fiercely cried unto my heart, 

" Thy love will end thy throbbings ! 'Tis the cheat 

Of this dark hour and the wild pangs of Night 

O'erburdened by its tempest !" Vain excuse ! 

Spite of my threats the dark forebodings fell, 

TAke curses, on my soul. I found myself 

Muttering farewells as to my pleasant days. 

And thinking. Now, my life will be alone ; 

But how alone ? What is 't, to be alone ? 

I could not answer ; darker grew my thoughts, 

Ending in yague confusion, till at last 

Game Lucy, and, with silent gesture, took 

My hand, and led me to the mournful room, 

Twin-sacrifice of that inexorable hour ! 

Nor turned at our approach the dark robed priest. 

But bent above the stricken form, and spake. 

As one resolved, though gentle, while the mother 

Met pleadingly his words, as a still wave. 

That, on a summer's afternoon, when all 

Ocean is laid asleep, breaks on a rock 

And disappears. And, waiting there, I marked 

Her whom I loved, with face aside, shuddering 

At the strange colloquy, than with eager eyes, 

Half love and half despair, so were they mingled 

In one wild light my heart grew dark with fear, 

Fixed on my face her agonizing glance. 

Even as a mother, stonied by the sight. 

Looks on her new slain children. From that gaze. 

Bark, terrible, she turned, and to the bed 

"Went slowly, beckoning me the while, 

Till side by side we stood, so quietly, 

I heard the dull slow clicking of the clock 

Creep up the stairs, and the faint sobbing rain 

Fall on the window sill, and sigh away 

Along the darkened heath. I know not how 

Such things fell in the circle of my thought. 

But when the mind throbs, girded with the flame 

Of some fierce woe, all other sense is touched 

To preternatural instinct, and that hour. 

The shutting of a door, a whispered word, 

The wind that raised the carpet at our feet, 

Even the motion of the taper's flame, 

Seemed to fall on me with a sense of sound. 

Painful in its distinctness. And the priest spake, — 

What time I heard his words as in a dream. 

Though something whispered every word cried death 

Unto my hopes — 

* * Daughter we cannot live 
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And please our Lord except by sacrifice ; 

And the choice wishes of the heart, the love 

Of dearest friends, as but a part of us, 

Must be surrendered with that whole — ourselyes. 

Blame not the harsh decree. Yourself have sinned, 

In tearing from the shrine the offered gift, 

"When you were virgin dedicate. Befuse 

Not now the expiation, if such be, 

Of that most sacrilegious wrong : Gk)d calls, 

TTiH Church, with hungry looks and pleading tones, 

Like a bereaved mother, asks her child. 

See, she is willing ; through my prayers and counsel 

Feels the g^eat duty, knows the nuptial vow 

Binds her through you ; through her birth from you 

Partakes the fault, but for that fault atones 

Li thus obeying. What ? A stern rebuke f 

Oh, no ! An invitation soft as love 

And all oblivion offers." 

StiU I heard 
As in a dream, and watched the woful mother 
Lifting her hands to heaven — and then she spake. 
** Nor, Father, do I think that any doom 
"Were greater than my fault. Alas, I've mourned 
That fault through years of bitter loss and wrong, 
Wherewith my own heart smote me. I can bear 
Because I have borne, and the dread To Come 
With all its terrors, though I shudder at them. 
Were better than to stifle her young heart, 
And crush her innocent hopes, widow her life, 
And doom her to the duU slow pang of years 
Unbroken by a mother's pains and joys. 
Oh, child, I do not ask that sacrifice ! 
By my own griefs I gauge the depths of those 
Predoomed to visit the unwilling Nun, 
0, live for what life offers ! husband, friends, 
Children, and all that crown the honoured days 
Of the God-fearing wife. And such was I ! 
Too soon Heaven grudged me the beloved name, 
And bowed me to the dust. Alas, my Father ! 
Prevent not my too truthful fears ! they rise 
And whisper in my sinking heart, 'twas sin — 
I can no more.'* 



Again the silence came 
Woeful and weary, and I heard the rain 
Dash on the window sill, and the winds howl 
About the gusty gables of the house. 
But when the priest spake, I who felt a fear, 
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As feels the conscious traveller ere he stirs 
The bush that hides the snake, took up the strain 
That my despair evoked, and, watching there, 
The pale-faoed mother and the kneeling child* 
Spake for my happiness. 

" The hour I feared 
Seems to have come, yet I am ignorant 
Of the dread malediction on its lips, 
Save that yoor words contain some horrid truth 
That curdles up my blood, and bids my thoughts 
Stand back, lest pressing near they should behold 
Their everlasting impotence. O break 
This dreadful charm ! Tell me I need not fear. 
What does this priest advise p Why looks she so 
And shakes her head and sobs upon your hand ? 
What miserable prologue is this scene 
To a more wof ul act ? Hear me, my mofcher ! 
You gave her to me ; take her not away ! 
I have sold all life's hopes to buy this pearl ! 
This is life's one adventure, which, if lost. 
Leaves me a shipwreck and a castaway.** 
** Speak," cried the priest ; " resolve this young man's doubts ; 
Speak as for God, thine own, thy mother s soul ; 
Thyself the fruit of sacrilege, of vows 
Broken, that yet were at the altar sealed V* 

And as she rose and turned her eyes on mine. 
Their gloom was as the light of dreary eves 
Across shipwrecking seas, a troubled splendour. 
Like sunset rolling over clouds and mist. 
Her face was as a statue's, that at night. 
Shewn for an instant by a lightning flash. 
Gleams white and cold. I shuddered, and the groan 
That tore its passage from my heart, aroused 
One quick convulsive sob in hers, soon hushed. 
For Misery loves silence, and that Grief 
Is deadliest, which around it makes a void, 
And quiet, dreadful as a chamel house 
Where all was life is death. 

" Dear Love," she said, 
"My only love, lord of my virgin heart. 
Think not but that this parting is to me 
Bitter as were thy death pang. Alas, 'tis so ! 
It is the last throb that my heart shall heave 
'Gainst thine. Never, oh, never more, shall I 
Thus lay thy face against my own, and feel 
That all I wished for in the pleasant world 
Was in my clasp. My dream is spent. Father, 
H 
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Forgive this weaknees. Kother, do not weep : 

J/y sorrows are dry-eyed, they only bum. 

Let me lean on thee for a little while, 

Dear husband — ah, great Gk>d, what have I said ! 

O, never husband shalt thou be of mine ! 

And yet, and yet I — O, this is horrible ! 

I thought to have been silent ; 'tis the torture 

And not the axe which makes the victim shriek ! 

Look not so pitiful, for presently, 

This agony will kill itself in pain. 

And leave me past sensation. I have been 

Too long a questioner with God, have told 

Too often all my hopes^ to feel not now 

This last farewell unto their blessedness. 

Nay, do not speak ; I could not bear your voice — 

Oh, never speak again ! lest my poor heart 

Throb with the echo till it break ! See now 

'Tis better that we part ; we must ; Heaven calls. 

Come nearer, for my eyes are thick with tears, 

Although I weep not ; I would feel thee still, 

And still would clasp thee, as I dasp thee now. 

Draining the bitterest dregs of parting. There— 

I have no more than patience to endure — 

Death's bitterness is past ; he hath put all 

The venom of his shafts into this hour. 

And cannot pain me further. — ^Take me now 

My mother ! Hereafter shalt thou sing in bliss. 

Predated by my vows ; I shall forget 

In after vigils the blood strife of this. 

For here I kneel, Gbd be my witness here, 

For His sake and for thine, I've done with earth.'* 



She would have knelt, but, staggering from my side, 

Stretched out her hands as one struck blind, then swooned 

And fell, prone at my feet. I know not how 

I raiB?d her in my arms, — ^with fierce repulse 

Of the priest's help— but when I held her there 

I could have slain her in my agony. 

Even while I kissed her lips and brow, and called 

Her name with old endearing phrase, then cursed, 

Cursed to that mother and her priest, the faith 

Which trembled for the Nun's apostacy. — 

The faith which tore her from my arms, condemned 

To pay the penalty a mother owed — 

A casket worthless only for the gem 

It bore — ^the faith of utter faithlessness. 

Treason that mocked Gk>d with high-sounding phraae 

Of hollow loyalty. But she was lost to me. 

And rain to argue, for her heart was dead 
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To all bat one great thought of sacrifice, 

And, when again restored to consoionsness, 

Me she besoaght to leaye nor lengthen out 

A useless parting, for God would find a balm 

The coolr'r for this fire. I came away 

Silent and calm, stunned by the blow, nor knew 

As yet my loss. The night was stiller then 

But the swift moon drifted through windy clouds. 

Shedding at intervals a sickly light. 

And thus I walked by old familiar places 

Chronicled in love's brief history — a turn 

Of the park road, a shaded lane, a brook 

Bridged by a plank or forded by white stones. 

I saw the cottage where we both had stayed 

And praised the happy housewife's flowers ; I passed 

Close by the gloomy wood, where, bright with sun, 

We gathered musk blooms, and in April watched 

The pale primroses and white violets 

Shine from the green bank through the falling night. 

But I was yet too young in woe to feel 

That these should never more behold my joy. 

And never more my eyes be fixed with hers 

Upon their beauty, and never more beg^ 

IiOve*s tale, which, ever interrupted, seemed 

More blissful for such interruption, she 

Standing, meanwhile, with blushing cheek and eyes 

Lifted to mine, then cast down suddenly. 

Oh, far from this, a sudden thought would rush, 

lake Ignorance into a dead man's room, 

And say. To-morrow shall I be with her. 

Shall wi^ this way or see what leaves are left 

Upon the forest trees of yon north slope I 

Alas, then fell upon me the drear sense 

And suddenness of sorrow, and I ceased 

Almost to feel my heart-throbs ; till, again, 

So rapidly my hurrying pulses beat 

I shrieked in very ang^sh, sat me down 

On the rough roadside, and felt the tears 

Fierce rather through my eyes than from them fall 

In natural sorrow. 

But of this too much. 
Perchance it had been better had I lived 
To know Necessity's harsh law, to me 
Most blessed, and with men's struggles, and with 
The present hour's determined tasks, had worked 
For daily bread. Too sensitively trained, 
I sought the myrtle shades of peace and love. 
And when Rejection drove me forth and bade 
My slow steps turn into life's flinty road, 
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All men seemed adversaries, and the strong 

And rough despised me, and the weak as I 

Seemed not so weak, or else had better learned 

To shield their hearts from taunts which made mine, bleed. 

But you, my friends, find in your thoughts some plea 

For what I am by pitying what Tve lost : 

Lost ! 'Twas the measure of all other gain ! 

Byton Vicarage, Hidaummer, 1878. S. 



NOTE. 

CLYTIE TO MY APOLLO. 

The poet has rather metamorphosed Glytie in this line. One did not 
like to interrupt him under those sweet shades of Sutton, but one could 
have reminded him that Orid makes Glytie a sedentary young lady. 

Sub Jove nocte dieque 
Sedit humo nudE nudis incompta capillis. 

Our melancholy dreamy bard evidently did not know a sun -flower from a 
laurel. It was Daphne, he meant, the unhappy boy ! Daphne, who would 
have supplied him with an image altogether appropriate, of whom the poet 
tells us — 

Fugit ooyor aur& 
Ilia levi. 

Whilst Apollo 

Ocyor est, requiemque negat : tergoqne f agaci 
Imminet : et crinem sparsum cervicibus afflat. 

Bat the women — God bless *em — who don't care for such niceties, will 
forgive a thousand similar blunders to one who loved so well. Neverthe- 
less, he ought to have known his Shakspere better ; for what says Helena 
to Demetrius ? 

Bun when you will, the story shall be changed : 
Apollo flies and Daphne holds the chace. 

S. 
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Rev. James B. Baynabd. 
Author of the ** Rector of Oxhury*' 

^ESS than half a mile to the west of the ancient city of 
^ Coventry stood one of the earliest hospitals for lepers ever 
erected in England. Dugdale states that it was founded in 
the reign of Henry the Second, by Hugh Keveli()k,Earl of Chester. 
What is regarded by some authorities as a portion of the ruins 
of this building may still be seen at the end of Spon Street, 
close to the bridge, io a garden, which in autumn is bright 
with fuchsias, dahlias, and carnations ; and we venture to 
assert that there is hardly any spot in the neighbourhood more 
full of melancholy interest. Let us first briefly describe the 
present appearance of the structure generally supposed to have 
been the lepers* hospital. It is a long plain building, lying 
due north and south, small in size, being onl^ about eighty 
feet in length, and thirty in breadth. Parts of the walls have 
been rebuilt in recent times, the brickwork contrasting oddly 
with the ancient portions, which are of solid masonry, pierced 
with fine arched windows and gateways. The south end of the 
hospital is close to the modem roadway, this being so much higher, 
however, than the original level of the ground, that the ancient 
window has been converted into two doorways, approached by a 
broad flight of steps. Other gateways and windows of the lazar 
house have been walled up, and tiny casements and doors built in, 
the whole being surmounted by a high gable, roofed with red tiles ; 
and it is now partitioned into tenements. Of course the place has 
not been inhabited by lepers for several hundred years. The present 
tenants are healthy poor folk, some of whom do not even know that 
it ever was a lazar house at all ; but it is probable that the district 
of " Chapel Fields*' takes its name from the "chapel" that was 
attached to it. 

The origin of the institution was somewhat curious. Keveliok, 
earl of Chester, having in his household a certain knight named 
William de Auney, who was a leper, **gave in pure alms, for the 
health of his soul, and the souls of his ancestors, this building, with 
the site thereof, and half a * carucate ' of land thereto belonging, for 
the maintenance of such lepers as should happen to be in the town 
of Coventry." In this chapel or hospital was anciently located at 
least one priest, to celebrate divine service for the living and the 
dead ; and with him were associated certain brethren and sisters 
together with the lepers, praying to God for the good estate of all 
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their benefactors. The case of this William de Auney, then, was 
not unlike that of Naaman, the Syrian. He was a great man with 
his master, and honourable, he was also a mighty man in valour, — 
but he was a leper. 

Probably, the unfortunate knight had been a crusader, and had 
contracted the malady in the Holy Land, where he had crossed 
swords with the Tarks for the recovery of Jerusalem. However 
that might have been, he was the occasion of the endowment of 
this hospital for lepers at Coventry. After the lapse of some years 
the property passed to the monks of the city, and from them it went 
to the crown, in whose power it remained until the fifteenth century, 
when Edward the Fourth passed it away to the canons of IStudley, 
in Warwickshire. Of its subsequent history we know hardly any- 
thing ; but the use of the building became commonplace and 
ordinary when the malady which had caused its establishment had 
disappeared. The resources of the lazar house had always been 
small, and the estate was comprised within narrow limits ; therefore 
it gradually sank into obscurity and insignificance. 

The distemper we have referred to is now rarely or never met 
with in England. Leprosy, like the black death, and other terrible 
scourges of the middle ages, has been stamped out, as we would 
fain hope some other diseases that now afflict the world, will yet be 
removed by sanitary means, with God's blessing. When we con- 
sider, however, that the disorder in question made its appearance 
in this country at the time of the crusades, and was probably 
brought from the east, and reflect how fearful were the ravages 
wrought by this plague amongst the Orientals, from the most 
ancient times down to the present, we can scarcely wonder that the 
most careful regulations were made by the Hebrew lawgiver, — 
nearly three thousand years before William de Auney's case led to 
the founding of the lazar house at Coventry, — regarding the con- 
duct and purification of leprous men. Those regulations were of 
the most stringent character. If even the slightest indications of 
the plague made their appearance, the sufferer was at once to be 
taken to the priest to be examined, and kept for a time in seclusion. 
When the appointed interval had elapsed, if the symptoms were 
bright pimples a little depressed, turning the hair white and 
spreading over the skin, the patient was pronounced unclean. It 
was leprosy ! He was to rend his garments, let the hair of his head 
hang down dishevelled, cover himself up to the upper lip like a 
mourner, and warn off everyone whom he happened to meet by 
calling out Unclean ! unclean ! since he would defile everyone and 
everything he touched. He was to dwell alone, and his habitation 
was to be ** without the camp." The very entrance of a leper into 
a house, according to the Jewish canons, rendered everything in it 
unclean. If he stood in the shade of a tree and a clean man passed 
by, the latter was brought under the same ban. In the synagogue 
they made the leper a separate compartment, and he had to be the 
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first to go in and the last to leave the sacred edifice. We cannot 
wonder l^erefore that the Jews regarded leprosy as a living death 
and an awful punishment. 

It is rather startling to learn that sufferers from this dreadful 
malady have actually dwelt in the grey huilding outside Coventry. 
The lazar house must have sent strange thrills of pity and horror 
through the breasts of the good people of the town in the olden 
time. They could see it in the distance when, rejoicing in health and 
freedom, they passed out of the western gate (Spon Gate), and strolled 
through the lanes and meadows aud bird-haunted copses. The more 
timid of the people gave it a wide berth, no doubt. They would not 
come any nearer than they could help, for fear of infection. Men had 
a deep dread of that horrible scourge. There was something mysteri- 
ous about it, something that they regarded as a judgment from 
God. But more adventurous persons, perchance, moved by cuii- 
osity, would draw near with cautious steps, and miglit observe the 
blanched, withered faces, looking wistfully out of the arched windows, 
or they would shudder as they saw the shrouded forms moving 
painfully hither and thither within the narrow bounds of the gar- 
den. It was indeed a melancholy company who had their retreat 
within those stone walls ! The torpor of their frames, the dinmess 
of their eyes, the ghastly whiteness of their skins, the burning heat 
and foulness of their bodies, made them objects of the profoundest 
loathing as well as compassion. They had been banished hither, so 
to speak, as though unfit for the society of their fellow-citizens. 
The public voice had said to each of them, 

** Depart ! and come not near 
The busy mart;, the crowded city, more ; 
Kor set thy foot a human threshold o*er. 
And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way ; and ily 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 

Wet not thy buming lip 

In streams that to a human dwelling glide : 

Nor rest thee where the corert fountains bide : 

Nor kneel thee ^own to dip 

The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 

By desert well, or river's grassy brink. 

And pass not thou between 

The weary traveller and the cooling breeze. 

And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 

Where human tracks are seen ; 

Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 

Nor pluck ihe standing com, or yellow grain. 

And now depart ! and when 

Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 

Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him, 

Who, from the tribes of men, 

Selected thee to feel his chastening rod. 

Depart, oh leper ! and forget not God V 
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During the time these unhappy men occapied the lazar hoase at 
Coyentry, yery notable scenes were being enacted in the city. Not 
the least remarkable of these were the ancient mysteries, or sacred 
plays and pageants. Fancy what consternation would have seized 
one of the crowds of Hpectators in the middle ages — for the miracle 
plays began here nt a very early period — if some of the lepers from 
this hospital had suddenly appeared amongst them ! Imagine one 
of these occasions of festivity, the bells ringings the streets decked 
with green bonghs, flags hung from the windows, chamberlains in 
scarlet coats bustling through the crowd, the melody of harpers and 
minstrels, trumpets sounding and banners waving ; the stage, with 
all its gay gilding and trappings set up in a public thoroughfare, 
and the mysteries about to commence — when the ghastly face of a 
leper is discerned among the audience, his eye dim with anguish, 
and a *' drowsy sloth fettering his limbs like palsy." What horror 
would have seized the good men of Coventry had they seen such an 
apparition ! *' Room for the leper ! Boom !" Yet such an 
interruption would not have been at all impossible. It wonld not 
have been probable perhaps. The lepers would be shut up in their 
hospital. Festivity and merry-making were not for them. Miracle 
plays wen* not for them. They wonld be listening to the chant of 
their priest. They would be hoping and fearing, hating and loving, 
cursing and praying, throughout the wearisome days and nights 
appointed them within these grey walls. Some would recover, per- 
chance, and return again to their friends, their wives, and tlieir 
children. Others would end their days in the lazar house, and then 
f heir leprous bodies would be laid *' where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest" Did some of them, looking 
sadly out of these arched windows, upon the shallow, sluggish 
waters of the Sherboume, which flows close by, ever muse wonder- 
ingly about the Syrian general, a leper like themselves, who, ages 
ago, was bidden by the prophet to wash in the Jordan and be 
clean ? Did any one of this unhappy fraternity know how, when 
Naaman obeyed, '* lo ! the scales fell from him and his blood 

'* Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry pahns grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant stole P* 

The Sherbourne had no such healing virtues ; but let us hope 
the Coventry leper learned at length the sweet virtue of resignation, 
and found some solace therefrom amidst his many miseries. 

Let us hope also that those who recovered were not ungrateful. 
I passed the other day by the gates of a playground belonging to a 
board school built on the soil whereon these lepers had often 
walked, for it was close to the ancient hospital Looking in, I saw 
the children ranked in orderly lines, while a teacher, attendance- 
book in hand, was calling over their names. '^ I am here," 
responded a child; and tJ^en came the words from other lips. 
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" Absent T' ** absent !" I thought of the ten healed lepers of whom 
we read in the Gospel, only one of whom turned back to bless and 
worship the Benefactor ! and how the Great Master stood making 
His rofl-call. ** Were there not ten cleansed ? but where are the 
nine ?" Let us hope these Coventry lepers were less unmindful of 
benefits received ; and let us pray that they and we, when the last 
roll-call of the blessed is read hereafter, may be able to respond 
«* AdsumJ" (I am here.) 

A lazar honse is no longer needed, thank God! but in the 
present day the good citizens of Coventrv — than which town few in 
the country are so clean, with air so sweet, and scenery so beauti- 
ful, — may remember with profit that their forefathers had at their 
gates lepers as white as snow. 

[The writer of this article has adopted the generally accepted idea 
that the remains, now converted into dwelling houses, close by 
Spon Bridge, are those of the Lazar House or Lepers* Hospital 
referred to by Bugdale and others, as having been founded by 
Keveliolf, Earl of Chester. But there are grave reasons for 
doubting the accuracy of our local historians in their identifica- 
tion of these remains with the Lepers' hospital. The fact of 
there having been two religious houses in the suburb of ** Sponne," 
has no doubt led to the confounding of the one with the other, 
and it would be worth while to carefully examine the evidences 
that remain in the many old documents that refer to them, and 
thus determine which of these two buildings (one of which has 
entirely disappeared) was the Lazar House. This building 
appears to have been first dedicated to St. Leonard, and to 
have been afterwards known as St. Mary Magdalene, both names 
being frequently found associated with Hospitals established for 
Lepers. The other foundation was first called St. Christopher's, 
and afterwards St. James's Chapel, and we are inclined to the 
opinion that the fragments incorporated with the cottages near 
Spon Bridge belong to the latter building, and not to the Lepers' 
Hospital ; if this be correct, then the Lazar House and its chapel 
of St. Leonard or St. Mary Magdalene would be the building 
which formerly stood near the junction of Hearsall Common 
Lane with Old Holyhead Boad, and to which the name of Chapel 
Fields owes its origin. — Ed,] 
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By Canon Baynes, M.A. 

Or old, One came from the far heights above, 

All sorrow-girdled to our toil and strife. 
To teach us all in mystery of love 

The true and blessed life. 

His words dropped sweetness on a world of woe, 

His deeds of wonder gave the weary rest. 
And many a tear of anguish ceased to flow 
Wherever He was Guest. 

For all His own, won by His bitter cross, 
His bright example He has left behind ; 
And they, for Him, counting all else but loss, 

Follow ** in heart and mind." 

And one, heyond the rest in later days. 

Has kept this pattern evermore in view, 
And lavished noblest gifts of love and praise 

For Him, the Shepherd true. 

Like God's great sunlight, scattering joy around. 
Our gentle Lady comes with courtliest grace, 
Along her path sweet charities abound. 

And light in darkest place. 

The cry of sorrow from the lowliest child. 

The mute Creation's travail and its groans. 
The speechless agony so strong and wild, 

The widow's stifled moans — 

All these and more she seeks to soothe and still, 

Giving new hope to children of despair; 
The desert blossoms at her own sweet will 

With flowers all bright and fair. 

And, best of all, for love of Him who died 

In wealth of sacrifice all rich and free. 
Her fostering care hath planted far and wide 
The Cross o'er distant sea. 

Oh, rightly named, and to the angels kin ! 

Whene'er thou layest life's sad burden down, 
For earthly coronet, mayst thou bravely win 

And wear the Heavenly crown ! 
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ON THE LENGTH OF THE MILES NEAR 
COVENTRY. 



By W. Andrews. 

HAVE often heard our local pedestrians remark that the 
miles on the roads near Coventry seemed to be unequal in 
length, that some particular mile always seemed to be a 
long mile, and that some other mile always seemed to be a short 
one. 

I had always supposed that these inequalities were entirely due 
to imagination, but lately in collecting material for my sketch map 
of the district I have found some evidence which shews clearly 
that the length of many of the miles in the neighbourhood has 
been carefully measured by the Royal Engineers, and that no two 
of them were alike in length. It occurs to me that a few notes 
on the subject may be useful, not only to pedestrians, but also to 
the great number of bicyclists of the locality. 

The information is to be found in a work entitled, "Spirit 
Levelling in England and Wales," by Colonel Sir Henry James, 
of the Royal Engineers, Director of the Ordnance Survey, from 
which it appears that at various times during the lajst 40 years the 
Ordnance Surveyors have taken lines of levels along the principal 
roads in Great Britain ; these levels are indicated by bench marks 
thus 




I'he horizontal stroke indicates the height above the level of the 
sea, the three tapered strokes below being the government broad 
arrow. These marks may be seen on bridge walls, corners of 
buildings, mile stones, and other permanent objects. They 
usually occur at intervals of about three to the mile. 

Five of these lines of levels radiate from the City of Coventry, 
namely, towards Warwick, Birmingham, London, Brinklow and 
Foleshill. When these levels were taken the Surveyors carefully 
measured the distance between the successive marks, and as many 
of the milestones round Coventry are marked, the means is evi- 
dently furnished of ascertaining the precise length of each mile. 

The marks are not always on the same side of the road, hence 
it might be supposed that the measurements were rather too long. 
I have not however thought it necessary to make any allowance 
on this score, as Colonel James's book does not state whether the 
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line of measurement was taken straight along the centre of the 
road, or whether it crossed the road diagonally from one mark to 
another. But any allowance on this score would be very small.* 
It is hardly probable, for example, that the extreme difference in 
the 5 miles between Coventry and Kenilworth would amount to a 
couple of yards. To commence with the 

Warwick Road, measured in 1856. 

The measurements on this road commence at the corner of the 
Railway Inn, at the bottom of Hertford Street, where there was 
formerly a mark,+ from which point the distance measured to the 
ist milestone at Stivichall is 1822 yards i foot. As a mile con- 
tains but 1760 yards it is evident that the miles on this road 
commence 62 yards beyond the Railway Inn, which would be 
about opposite the second house in the quadrant, and where it 
would be well if a milestone were placed. 







No. 


. of limes line 


Length of 




Links 


of; 


measurement 


the mile. 


Railway Inn to 


measured. 


crossed the road. 


yds. ft. 


ist miJestone 


8283 




3 


1822 2 


ist to 2nd 


7947 







1748 I 


2nd to 3rd 


8236 




I 


1812 


3rd to 4th 


8015 




I 


1763 I 


4th to 5 th 


8148 




2 


1794 2 



8941 o 
Total distance from Railway Inn to 5th milestone, 5 miles 141 yds. 

Birmingham Road, measured in 1849. 

Commencing at the 91st milestone from London at the foot of 
the steps leading to the Windmill Field. 









Length. 


Milestones. 


Linlcs. 


Times crossed road. 


yds. ft. 


91st to 92nd 


8046 





1769 I 


92nd to 93rd 


8023 


2 


1765 I 


93rd to 94th 


8489 


2 


1867 I 


94th to 95th 


7995 


2 


r759 


95th to 98th 


24015 


? 


5283 I 



12444 I 

* If a piece of road is 2,000 feet long and 30 feet wide, and squared at the 
ends, then the length of a line measured diagonally from opposite corners 
would be less than 2,000 feet 3 inches. 

t It is mttcL to be regretted that many of these marks have been destroyed. 
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Total length of the seven miles from pist to 98th milestones, 
7 miles, 124 yards, i foot. There are no marks on the 96th and 
97th milestones. The mile between the 93rd and 94th seems to 
be of unusual length, there is possibly some mistake or misprint 
here. 



London Road, measured in 1849. 

There are no marks on the milestones until we come to the 
85th from London, which is at the foot of Knightlow Hill, but I 
give a few of the distances measured — 

Corner of Hertford Street to Railway Bridge i mile and 18 yards. 
Comer of Folly Lane to Willenhall Bridge ^-mile exactly. 
Sherbourne Bridge to Willenhall Bridge 1429 yards. 
Willenhall Bridge to Avon Bridge 1584 yards 2 feet. 
Avon Bridge to Cock Inn at Ryton i mile 345 yards 2 feet. 



Milestones. 


Links. 


Times crossed road. 


8sth to 84th 


8043 


2 


84th to 83rd 


8015 


2 


83rd to 82nd 


7969 


2 


82nd to 8ist 


8055 





8 1 St to 8oth 


7979 


2 



Length 


yds. 


ft. 


1769 


2 


176^ 


I 


1753 





1772 


I 


I7S5 


I 



8813 2 

Total length 5 miles 13 yards 2 feet. 

Brinklow Road, measured in 1856. 

The milestones (if such a term may be used) on this road are 
made of thin cast iron plate, and as a natural consequence most 
of them were long since smashed. For instance, of the one on 
Gosford Green nothing now remains but the wooden post on which 
the iron plate was fixed. The material was unsuited to cut bench 
marks upon, hence the surveyors were compelled to cut them on 
other objects, and as after passing Binley there were scarcely any 
buildings on the road the marks were cut on gate posts, most of 
which have long been destroyed. I am only able to give 
one measurement on this road, viz., from the corner of the Bull's 
Head Inn at Stoke to the centre of Binley Bridge 1549 yards. 

FoLESHiLL Road, measured in 1848. 
The line of levels on this road goes to the New Inn Bridge at 
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Longford, then crosses to the Stoney Stanton Road, Lenton's 
Lane, and Sowe to Binley. 

mi. yds. ft. 
Old Tollgate-house, Leicester Street, to Foleshill New 

Church ... ... ... ... ... ... I 87 I 

Church to New Inn Bridge i 731 i 

Hall Green Bridge, Stoney Stanton Road, to comer 

of Lenton's Lane i 21 o 



As the Kenilworth road is the favourite promenade of the 
inhabitants of Coventry, and is also much used by bicyclists, I 
will conclude these notes with the figures for the heights of a few 
wellknown points of the road above the level of the sea. The 
height given is in feet for the centre of the road opposite the point 
mentioned. 





. feet 


Peeping Tom 


291 


Railway Inn 


272 


Opposite Stoneleigh Terrace 


291 


Centre of Railway Bridge ... 


... 316 


Top of Hill 


343 


ToUgate House ... 


322 


I St Milestone 


337 



Boundary Stone at end of Stivichall Common 319 
2nd Milestone ... ... ... 314 

Far Corner of Wainbody Wood ... 276 
3rd Milestone ... ... ... 329 

Crackley Bridge ... ... about 233 

4th Milestone ... ... ... 250 

5th Milestone ... ... .. 265 

Surface of Water at Kenilworth Bridge 240 

This road therefore is rather low in level, the top of the hill 
above the railway station being the highest point in the five 
miles. 

West of the road, however, the ground rises, attaining a height 
of considerably over 400 feet near Westwood Heath (two and a 
half miles west of the road), from which point there is a very 
extensive view, ranging as far as Brailes Hill, in the south of 
Warwickshire, and including the ridge of elevated ground by 
Priors Hardwick and Shuckburgh Beacon to Arbury Hill in 
Northamptonshire . 
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AN OLD ENGLISH FARMER. 

I knew a Farmer once, a homely man, 
His life to imitate, let all who can ; 
Who from beginnings small, now takes his stand 
Foremost among the tillers of the land. 
Upright and honest, well-blest with a wife 
Whose kindly nature cheered a well-spent life. 
His farm a model, never were there seen. 
Crops more luxuriant, or land more clean ; 
His men all loved him, for none e'er knew, 
A master kinder, or a friend more true. 
If trouble came, to him at once they went, 
Advice he gave them and assistance lent. 
Bis stock well cared for, and his land well tilled. 
The latest implements, every labourer skilled. 
When friends admiring praised his farming most, 
He*d smile complacently, yet never boast, 
Not e*en at market o'er the social glass. 
Where deeds of fancy actual deeds surpass. 
A plenteous board, but without display, 
He made each guest as welcome as the day ; 
The meal enlivened with some friendly chaff, 
How beamed his ruddy face with hearty laugh ; 
Good-natured fun enjoyed with eager zest. 
And no man better loved a merry jest ; 
Yet, how his features would contract with pain 
If jokes were interspersed with words profane. 
Hard swearing he most utterly abhorred. 
And trained his family to fear the Lord. 
Fond of his children, to their faults not blind. 
Firm in his rule, yet always true and kind. 
Strictly religious, in the truest sense, 
Without profession, cant, or loud pretence. 
The Sabbath, he with quiet reverence spent, 
And thanked his Maker for all blessings sent. 
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LHE family of the Bachs form a remarkable and exceptional 
example of hereditary genius. For a musical genias to 
be bom of musical, though less gifted parents, is not 
uncommon. Haydn and Mozart, as well as many of our greatest 
English musicians, are examples of this. But to find a great artist 
bequeathing his talent to his children is extremely rare. Handel 
and Beethoven were unmarried, but where, in the world of Art, are 
the descendants of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Schumann, 
Kossini, or Bennett ? The Bachs, however, for generations pre- 
viously and successively, were noted for their skill in music. From 
the middle of the sixteenth century to near the middle of the 
eighteenth we read of them scattered through Thuringia, Saxony, 
and Franconia. It was their custom to meet together annually at 
Erfurt, Eisenach, or Armstadt, for musical recreation, and for 
mutual encouragement and assistance in composition. It is said 
that as many as 120 musicians of the name of Bach have assembled 
at one time at these gatherings. The compositions of the members, 
after being sung or played over were deposited in a chest, known as 
the Archives of the Bachs. This interesting collection passed into 
the hands of M. George Poelchau, an amateur of Berlin, in the 
year 1790. 

I had hoped to learn that the gifted brothers of this name, 
might be able to trace, however remotely, a connection with this 
great family, but, to my letter, Mr. Walter Bache kindly and 
promptly replied : — 

"Dear Sir, 

" I am sorry to say that I cannot claim the honour of 
descent from the great John Sebastian. My name is English, and 
is not uncommon in Derbyshire. 

** Believe me, yours truly, 

** Waltbr Bache.** 

John Sebastian Bach, the most distinguished member of this 
family, was bom at Eisenach, a small town to the west of Saxony, 
on the 21st of March, 1685. He lost both his parents before he 
was ten years of age, and was then placed under the care of an 
elder brother. From him he received his first lessons upon the 
organ, the instrument upon which he afterwards became such a 
wonderful performer. It is painful to be obliged to add that the 
teacher observed the rapid progress of his pupil with far more 
surprise than pleasure. Among the music books which the elder 
brother possessed was one containing pieces for the Clavichord, by 
the best composers of the day. Young Sebastian set his heart 
upon the possession of this book, but the use of it was refused. He 
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managed, however, by some means, to obtain possession of it, and 
by working assiduously at night, he succeeded in six months in 
copying it. Such ardour might have caused the strictest disciplin- 
arian to overlook the little irregularities which it prompted. But 
the boy's guardian was not to be so easily melted, and when dis- 
eovery was made, the fruit of six months* nightly toil was confis- 
cated. This brother died when Bach was fourteen years old, and 
he then received his first appointment ; that of chorister boy in the 
Church at Luneburg. At the age of eighteen he returned to his 
native town, a fair performer npon the violin and an accomplished 
organist. 

An anecdote is told of him at this time which proves his great 
ability as a performer. It was customary for great players to hold 
public contests in playing, that the audience might be able to judge 
who was the better performer. Most of the great masters, at some 
time or other, engaged in these contests ; but Mendelssohn strongly 
condemned them, and they have nOw, happily, become obsolete. 
At this time one Marchand, a Frenchman, had the reputation of 
being the greatest organist in Europe, and he came to Dresden for 
the purpose of holding a contest with young Bach. The story says 
that he stole into the Church the evening before, while Bach was 
practising, and there so satisfied himself as to the result of the 
contest, that he quitted the town the same night, and on the 
day following the greatest organist in Europe was not forthcoming. 

We read little more of Bach (for his life was remarkably quiet 
and uneventful) until the year 1723, when he was thirty-eight 
years of age. He was then appointed Cantor (that is, as we should 
say, organist and choirmaster) of S. Thomas's Church, at Leipsic. 
This post he held until his death, which happened in 1750. Here 
his great works were composed. So little anxious was he for fame 
that he made no effort to publish his works, although they certainly 
rank amongst the finest the world has ever seen. He was content 
to have them performed once or twice, and the MSS. were then 
stowed away in a chest, to be divided at his death amongst his 
children. It is no wonder then that as a composer his name was 
scarcely heard beyond the German frontier. 

But in his own country he was well-known, and, in his later 
years, received the honors of a patriarch. '< GenUemen,'' said 
Frederick the Great, when, just as his usual evening concert was 
about to commence, tidings were brought that the great musician 
had arrived in Potsdam, ^* Gentlemen, old Bach is come.'' Imme- 
diately the instruments were laid aside and the composer was sent 
for. Instead of carrying out the programme the evening was 
spent in listening to Bach's improvisations upon a new instrument 
which was then just beginning to attract attention — the pianoforte. 

Bach was twice married, and had a large family. Several of his 
sons became eminent musicians. Perhaps the most eminent was 
Philip Emanuel, called the Hamburgh Bach, from the place where 
I 
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he settled. Although by nd means so talented as his father, he 
was, daring his lifetime, more generally known to the musical 
world. Br. Barney, visiting Leipsic, twenty years after the death 
of Sebastian, and when Emanuel was at the height of his fame, 
speaks of hhn thus:— '* He is learned even beyond his father, 
wheneyer he pleases, and far before him in variety of modulation.*' 
And yet, perhaps in the very house where Dr. Burney visited, were 
piles of manuscript, which, had they the tongue that was after- 
wards given them, would have told a different tale. Another 
eminent son was John Christian, called the English Bach, because 
he settled in this country, and became music master to the children 
of George m. Being the youngest son of the great Bach he 
enjoyed but little the invaluable advantage of his father's instruc- 
tion. His taste and style were formed in Italy, and his music is of 
a light and pleasing kind. When reproved for deserting the 
classic models of his father, and compared, to his own disadvantage, 
with his brother Emanuel, he is said to have replied, << Emanuel 
lives to compose, but I compose to live ;" an aphorism, which, 
applied to the musical compositions of the present day, would serve 
equally well, in many cases, to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Sebastian Bach was a voluminous composer of sacred music. 
His oratorios, masses, motetts, and organ pieces, so long preserved 
mider lock and key, like old papers which we do not like to destroy, 
and yet know not how to use, are now issuing from the press 
almost monthly. Of Cantatas alone about 200 are in existence, 
and it is probable that some have been destroyed. Of these, one 
half have been, as yet, published by the Bach Society, and the rest 
remain in manuscript. They were intended for the Church service, 
and, to a certain extent, correspond to our anthems ; but they are 
of all degrees of length and in every variety of style. 

It is unfortunate that the works of Bach cannot be performed in 
the present day just as they were in his own time. Some of the 
instraments introduced into his scores {e.g., the * Viol dl Gamha^ 
and Oboe di Caccia, or tenor oboe) have fallen into disuse, and 
others, as now constructed, are incapable of producing the notes 
which Bach wrote for them. There is another point about the 
music of Bach which should be observed. Attention is drawn to 
it in a paper upon ** Bach and Handel," by Mr. F. Weber, and I 
cannot do better than quote his words : — 

" It is remarkable how Bach's music grows upon us — ^how that 
in it^ which, at first, appeared to us strange and incomprehensible, 
will gradually take hold both of our feeling and understanding with 
convincing power ; until at last, by the rule of extremes, we, for a 
while at least, fancy him to be the only true explorer of the most 
mysterious depths in his art Unlike Handel, Bach does not take 
his audience, as it were, by storm. When Handel advances his 

♦ An instroment of the Violincello olass, having six strings. 
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mighty colamns in the ** Messiah *' he carries the position at once 
and without any resistance on onr part It is the reyerse with 
Bach. We mnst approach him in a spirit of trust ; we must accept 
his productions as the manifestations of a truly inspired genius, 
however much they may at first clash with customary notions and 
onr own musical convictions ; and more and more shall we perceive 
the greatness of the man, until we cling to him with enthusiasm. 
Here is a distinction which is deeply rooted in the character of the 
two contemporary giants in music. Handel (for instance, in the 
'^ Messiah '') conquers ns at once. Bach (for instance, in the 
'' Passion ") we must slowly conquer ourselves. Thus, no extra* 
ordinary musical capacity is needed for a man to hreak forth into 
raptures, when hearing, for the first time, the Hallelujah Chorus. 
But let him listen, also for the first time, to the opening choru» in 
the Matthew Passion, and he will most likely he in doubt about his 
own feelings, it will render him thoughtful and silent." 

The works by which Bach is best known are his Fugues and 
Passions. These are technical terms, and as I am not writing these 
papers for those who are skilled in music or well read in musical 
matters, I will endeavour to explain them. 

A Fugue is a composition in which a short melody, called the 
subject, is given out by one part, and taken up, in a slightly 
modified form, by each of the other parts in succession ; the parts 
which have had iLe subject continuing with a second melody called 
the counter-subject. Variety is given to this exercise by change of 
key* by varying the counter-subject, by inverting the subject (or 
writing it backwards), by augmenting or diminishing it (i.«., writing 
it in notes of double . or half their former leugth) ; by taking a 
phrase of the subject and sporting with it, tossing it from tenor to 
bass, or bass to treble and so forth, or by a hundred other contra- 
puntal devices. Thus, throughout the whole composition, we have 
one or two melodies woven in with the other parts, always heard, 
yet never so as to be monotonously obtrusive. There are some 
people who do not admire fugues. Perhaps their sentiments agree 
with those of Mr. Joshua Eann, who *< sung i' the quire long afore 
Bartle Massey come from nobody knows where, wi' his counter^ 
singing and fine anthems, as puts every body out but himself — 
one taJkin* it up after another like sheep a>bleatin* i* th' fold.'' Of 
course everything depends upon the beauty of the subject, and the 
skill with which it is worked out ; and it is in this respect that the 
fagues of Bach stand pre-eminent. He wrote many grand fugues 
for the organ, which it should be the highest ambition of the organ 
student to play. Until within i^e last fifty years the organs in this 
country were so miserably deficient in mechanical appliances, and in the 
compass of the pedal-board, as to render the performance of these 
fugues impossible. In his 88th year Bach published the first part 
of his " Forty-eight Fugues for the well-tempered Clavichord, m 
all the migor and minor keys.'' Some of thede are m^w^YO and 
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dignified, others as light and graceful as the pianoforte composi- 
tions of the present day. They were introdaced to the notice of 
English musicians hy Samuel Wesley, the father of the late organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral. They must have tended greatly to render 
the system of tuning upon the principle of equal temperament 
(which Bach was one of the first to adopt) general in this country. 

We eome now to the consideration of the Passion Music. In 
the Lutheran Church, Good Friday is observed with a strictness 
of which we in this country have little idea. The services in the 
Church form a marked contrast to the dull and unimpressive 
readings which effectually keep out the congregations from our own 
Churches. It was a Clergyman who once remarked to me, ''It is 
a pity that through the whole of Holy Week the Church services 
are devoted to a monotonous reiteration of our Lord's sufferings. 
Day after day is the story repeated in precisely the same way, 
almost in the same words, nntil the most devout Christian must 
rejoice when the advent of Easter brings relief.'* The Germans, 
acting on the principle that music has power to intensify grief as 
well as to increase joy, set the narrative of the Passion to music, 
add orchestra to organ, and avail themselves of every musical 
resource to invest the awful story with that sense of reality which 
music is capable of giving to it. 

To give dramatic force to the work the language of each individual 
is represented by a different voice, and the words spoken by the 
multitude are repeated by the chorus, which also sings some 
reflective passages. The service is divided into two parts, between 
which the sermon is preached. Another very important feature in 
this I^ssion Service, which gives a congregational character to it, 
is the insertion of a large number of chorales or hymns in which all 
the people heartily join. 

Bach wrote the music of the Passion three times; once the 
account according to St. Luke, once that according to Si John, and 
once that according to St. Matthew. Of these the last is by far 
the most important. It is by this work that Bach will ever here- 
after be known. It was first performed at St, Thomas's Church, 
in Leipsic, on Good Friday, 1729. It was then laid aside and was 
not performed again until Mendelssohn produced it at Berlin, just 
one hundred years afterwards. Its performance in Germany is now 
general, and it has also been given several times as a solemn service in 
Westminster Abbey and Si Paul's Cathedrd. Professor Mac- 
farren thus describes it : — 

*' The general character and prevalent expression of this oratorio 
are indicated by its title of * The Passion.' < He suffered and was 
buried ' is the entire subject of this work, in the embodiment of 
which no tones but of sadness could appropriately be employed, 
since no feeling but of grief was to be illustrated. Here then are 
no Halleliyahs, no shouts of glory, no ejaculations of great rejoic- 
ingi sach as diversify the great Sacred Qrt^torio of Handel ; sorrow 
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is the ceaseless theme, and meekness is the steadfast spirit in which 
this is uttered.'' 

Of Bach's secular mnsic hat few specimens have as yet come to 
light. As his whole sonl was devoted to Church music, it is pro- 
hahle he wrote little else. No operas and very few songs hear his 
name. Sach as we have, however, prove that though not so rich 
in melody as some of the other great masters, this rare gift was hy 
no means denied him. 

To conclude, '* As he despised popular applause, so his music is 
little open to popular appreciation, and it if<, and always will ho, 
mach more interesting and much more satisfactory to those who 
participate in its performance than to any passive listener. His 
music is, heyond that of any other composer, difficult of compre- 
hension, hut its measureless heauties will ever repay the pains of 
the student who unravels them." * 



F. W. HUMBKBSTONE, A.K.O. 




A SHORT STROLL. 

By R. Medway Musgrave. 



^HE subject of ** eyes and no eyes" has been often plea- 
santly and profitably discoursed upon, and yet as much, 
or more, remains to be considered and learned, as has 
been already taught. Leaving aside the elevating pleasure to be 
derived from the contemplation of beautiful scenery, the glories of 
dawn, day or sunset, the sublimity of the night sky, the ceaseless 
changes and groupings of the clouds, the awe-inspiring ocean, 
whether in calm or storm, even the musical course of the smallest 
stream, there remain many other of the great Creator's works so 
full of beautiful teaching, that to those who earnestly and humbly 
seek after them, it becomes not only a question of ** heads or no 
heads," but " hearts or no hearts." 

See how pleased children are in picking wild flowers from the 
fields and hedges, how it develops taste, and a love for the beau- 
tiful, in sorting and arranging them according to form and colour — 
this is nature's first lesson in botany. Again, who cannot remember 
how chasing butterflies is another essential attribute of childhood ? 
This is nature's first lesson in entomology, and with care and study 
may develop into most useful, and valuable, economical results 
— but when we come to still nature, or mineral creation, our 
youthful students become fewer, though the pleasure and benefits 

* Professor Macfarren in the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
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to be derived are in no degree less than those before named. I 
am, I regret to say, neither a botanist nor an entomologist in any 
large sense of the term, my mind is occupied during a " Short 
Stroir' with earth's clays, sands and stones, and one great advantage 
my hobby presents is that I am never at a loss for materials for 
thought. I am not going to say anything at present about their 
agricultural aspects, but to offer a few words on their natural 
conditions. On leaving my house I find the land surrounding 
composed mostly of stiff heavy clays. " Well, that is nothing 
very extraordinary 1" You begin to ask, *' What is clay ?** Clay 
is derived from hard rocks which have been worn down to a fine 
sediment by the action of winds, rains, tides, sea-waves, submer- 
gence under the ocean, river-currents, and other natural agencies 
which are unceasingly at work. What, rocks 1 Some of the old- 
est and hardest we know : — Granite, Syenite. Porphyry, and others 
less known, contain large quantities of Felspar, as the hard min- 
eral is termed. Hard as granite is, the presence of Felspar may 
be easily detected ; take up a piece of granite, use the point of a 
penknife, some parts of it cannot be scratched, others yield small 
shiny flakes, and others may be easily marked. The first is 
quartz, a form of silica or flint ; the second is called Mica, (Latin 
— mico, I shine or glisten) ; and the third is Felspar. What is 
Felspar? A compound of a beautiful metal of a tin-like colour 
and lustre, called Aluminium. This metal enters largely into use 
with compounds of Soda and Potash as Alum, and also of late 
years is used as a cheap yet handsome material for jewellery, 
watches, &c. 

It also enters into the composition of many precious stones, 
such as the garnet, the emerald, and the beryl. 

Now, proceeding a little farther down the lane, I find the soil 
changing from the stiff aluminous soils, and sand becomes the 
most prominent feature. If I take up some and rub it between 
my fingers it feels harsh, angular and gritty, unlike the smooth 
soapy clay. I know that it must be derived from some other 
rocks, yet under similar conditions. What is sand ? Mainly the 
broken and ground fragments of quartz, which, though appearing 
in many forms, is derived from an elementary body like clay, of 
world-wide distribution. It is called Silicon, which in a pure 
state is a dark brown, lustreless body, and when heated in air 
takes fire ; it is a non-metallic element. It would take up a very 
large space to enumerate the phases and combinations under 
which this mineral, Silicon, appears in the animal, vegetable, and 
purely mineral departments of Creation. We may probably meet 
with it again ere our stroll is ended. For the present let us look 
a little more attentively at this sand bed. It is not a mere heap, 
but laid gently and regularly in beds — strata, and extends for 
some little distance down a slope, till we reach a stream, that just 
now is very small and quiet, yet still at work with the pebbles 
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which lie at its bottom, and conversing intelligibly enough, too, 
with them. What are they doing — what are they sapng? 
Making Sandy and chuckling over the idea of the scattered drops 
being re-united into a stream, and the hard stones being abraded 
again into atoms ! And what has this to do with the sand beds 
higher up the land ? Simply this, that they owe their present con- 
ditition to the same operations of the same laws — that they were 
once hard stones, and are now small particles, worn down by the 
same operations. The stream may have diminished, or may have 
sought a new channel, or, as is very probable, there may have 
been an upheaval of the ancient banks, but these are the facts, and 
there is no escape from their logic. 

Turning back, N.E., over a few fields, and keeping to the 
South bank of the stream, we come upon a large artificial hollowi 
It is an old brickyard, and since its disuse has been partly re- 
filled with " spoil** of many kinds — but still there are some parts 
left uncovered, and well worth investigation. Low down there are 
beds of stratified sand, and above them unstratified deposits con- 
taining stones of many varied kinds. Some are hard and roundedy 
others are comparatively soft and angular. What is the meaning 
of this ? One would think that the reverse would be the case. 
Allow me an illustration. If A starts on a long journey in a pair 
of new boots the probability is that they will be very considerably 
worn ere he reaches a point to meet B, who, also in a pair of new 
boots, has had only a short distance to travel. 

Now this is exactly the case with the rounded and the angular 
pebbles. The harder fragments have come from a greater dis- 
tance, have undergone more friction, and experienced a greater 
variety of treatment. 

Let us look at one or two. 

No. I. A hard, dark-brown stone, banded with lighter streaks. 
It is ** riband jasper," by no means a plentiful, or very precious 
article, but still when cut and polished, very handsome. It is 
merely quartz and hydrate of Iron, compounded in Nature's 
laboratory. But the only part of England where it is in any 
degree well-known is Ennerdale, in Cumberland, and the question 
arises, how came it here in such strange company ? 

No. II. is a hard rounded stone, containing angular portions of 
white quartz, embedded in a red matrix as hard as itself, and 
presenting the appearance of a fossil ** German sausage*' — what are 
we to make of it ? The red portion was once fine siliceous sand, 
fragments of quartz rock were split off their original mass and 
became enclosed within it by successive deposits, then came a 
subsidence, then an upheaval, evidently attended by intense sub- 
terranean heat, and once again a compact, solid, composite rock, 
only again to be disintegrated, and after long travel to find its 
way into the deposit we are searching, by the same means as 
No. I. Of its original habitat I can form no conjecture, but its 
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composition and roundness tell us that it " cometh from afar." 

No. III. is a piece of Limestone, which plainly enough declares 
its age and construction. It is not nearly so worn as Nos. I. and 
II., ergo it has not come so far. It is a piece of Mountaiti or 
Carboniferous Limestone — a rock lying underneath all the Coal 
measures, and undoubtedly of submarine formation, inasmuch Ss 
it is composed of the ruins of the shells, stems, and other debris 
of marine animals. But our specimen has had a spell of existence 
as a terrestrial rock after upheaval. How do we know that ? Look 
at one side of it, smooth, compact, almost flat, and the other cover- 
ed as it were with little globular deposits which are radiated when 
broken. Now there is nothing more common in limestone rocks 
than hollows ; water will percolate through them, carrying lime in 
solution, part adhering to the roof, and part dropping on the floor ; 
the former in time form pendants, and the latter basic stems, and 
our specimen is a small example of the latter. They are called 
respectively stalactites and stalagmites. This mineral is found 
largely in Derbyshire, and is largely used for mantels, monuments 
and similar purposes, and owing to the organic remains which it 
so often contains, presents very beautiful sections. 

No. IV. is a specimen of the same rock, but full of madrepores, 
i,e,y fossil corals, which are polypes, not only of extreme geological 
antiquity, but are represented almost unchanged in form in the 
vast coral reefs of the Pacific and Indian Oceans of the present 
day. 

No. V. I can only ask for room to say a few words about one 
more specimen on this occasion. It is a sub-cylindrical stone that 
presents a regular fibrous longitudinal structure, and transversely a 
series of circular terminations or sections of these fibres. It is a 
piece of fossil wood, of the endogenous kind, i.e., whose struc- 
ture resembles the canes and palms, but in its long deposition it 
has parted with every particle of organic substance, which has been 
replaced by the slow, gentle infiltration of siliceous matter, so that 
the semblance of the original texture is accurately preserved. It 
is most probably derived from the Permian rocks which overlay 
the Coal measures. 

But I must be content for the present with these few examples, 
and leave for another occasion some remarks on the " Drift 
period,'* during which, in all probability, these strangely diversified 
materials were brought together. Even in the small area of the 
few acres we have traversed there is plenty to reward a " short 
stroll " within a mile of ** Wyken Colliery.'* 
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Oh, the Rose of June has faded, 

Darling mine : 
And a cloud our skies invaded. 

Darling mine : 
Cold autumnal winds are sighing, 
Bearing fragments in their flying, 
Of the summer glories dying, 

Over soon. 

E'en the birds that carol'd sweetly. 

Darling mine : 
Our old tryst have left completely, 

Darling mine : 
Sped away, o'er wave that dances. 
To where mellowed sunshine glances, 
Nor yet leaves the leafy branches, 

Over soon. 

Still our life is full of gladness, 

Darling mine : 
Comes to us no shade of sadness, 

Darling mine : 
What though birds are westward roaming. 
And the chilly winter's coming. 
Whilst we miss the pleasant gloaming 

Of the June ? 

There is joy beside the ember, 

Darling mine : 
Known alone to bleak November, 

Darling mine : 
When our hearts with new-found pleasure, 
Reap in full the golden measure 
Of our love — the priceless treasure, 

Won in June ! 

— E. A. Shutk. 
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AN ARCHITECTS DREAM. 
By T. R. Y. 



** Soft were my filumbers, sweet my rest, 
Sach as an infant's on the breast; 
When Fancy, ever on the wing, 
And fmitfnl as the gentle spring, 
Presented in a blaze of light, 
A new creation to my si^t." 

— COTTON. 

gT was on Christmas Eve, one thousand eight handred and 
seyenty seven, at a ' rearing ' dinner given by the propri- 
etors and builders to their workmen, on the completion of an 
edifice two or three miles distant from the City of Coventry. Such 
a dinner too, great joints of beef, mutton and pork, smoking hot, 
with profusion of plain, homely Christmas cheer. When being 
voted by the tmanimous voice of all present into the chair, and at 
the same time feeling thoroughly at home with everyone, and the 
good things around, I gave myself up to the ei^'oyment of the hour; 
whilst the whole company did such ample justice to our kind 
caterer's preparations, as only your true British workmen can. 

In good time and style we set ourselves to business, proceeded 
and finished. You will acknowledge that the lawyer of the days of 
James I. and YI. who eat enough at one meal to serve six or eight 
men, and the trooper of King Charles's time who could take down a 
whole sheep at a sitting, were great gluttons. We did nothing so 
ravenous, though really some there did consume great quantities of 
the provisions around. Plate after plate, first of one sort then of 
anotiier, over and over again, my arms nched with the exertion of 
carving. Surely the man in the comer would be ill for days and 
days after ; poor fellow, one would think he never <$ould have had a 
good dinner before, whilst as to myself, well I confess to pork thrice, 
and large plates too, a most unusual thing for one,who as a rule, eats 
no supper at all. Kind reader, I let you into the above secret with 
all due modesty, but must reidly draw your attention thereto, not 
only that you may have warning for the rest of your existence 
against taking hot roast pig and staffing at sapper, but more par- 
ticularly as it was, without doubt, the primary cause of the dream 
I have to relate. 

The dinner passed off well, and the rest of the evening was spent 
with good siuging and mirth. Our party broke up shortly before 
twelve. As we left a slight snow was falling, its white coat covering 
the country far and wide, just enough to show its seasonableness, 
and ui^er m the cold Christmas morning. 
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My friends left me one by one on the way home, and eventually 
alone, I listened to the merry bells of Saint Michael wafting aloft 
their joyous peals. As I turned into New Buildings they suddenly 
stopped, and -I could not help contrasting the present dreary 
appearance of the place with the beauty of the spot in times gone 
by, before the destruction of the monastic buildings, and the erection 
of the modem tenements now built thereon. My thoughts went 
back to that old Norman Church of Leofric and Qodiva, built at the 
foot of the slopes of Hill Gross, with its many cushioned, eight sided 
capitals, square bases, and rounded arching, its glorious colonnade, 
ftnd open span timber roof. How Bishop Limesie, " the foreigner," 
bad stripped it of its former beauty, starving his monks in mind and 
body, letting his Church go to rack and ruin, so that his successors 
soon after had to begin the greater work of the far more glorious 
early English Priory Church, which was destined in its turn to 
suffer spoUation. What a history would be written of this rich 
ground if its actors could tell us the story of the fabric and its 
inhabitants. 

Awakened from thoughts like these by the voices of choristers 
resounding from a neighbouring street — . 

** Hark ! there's a sound in the cold, cold air. 
At first 'tis afar and dim, 
Then near, and nearer, the children young 
Are singing their Christmas hymn*' — 

telling of the glad tidings of great joy in store for all men. Listen- 
ing for some moments, and contemplating the while the glorious old 
steeple and spire of Saint Michael's, now shewn out boldly 'in re- 
lievo ' against the sky, wrapped in its sombre coat, and Ut up by 
the refulgent brightness of the moon moving behind the troubled 
clouds, I turned hastily away, wending my steps homewards, was 
soon in bed and fast asleep. No, certamly not fast asdeep, I err 
slightly there, only lightly sleeping, for I had (as it seemed) been in 
the room for a few moments only, when to my astonishment, I 
heard strains of quaint, distorted music playing in the street without. 
Such strange, unearthly music too, as if sackbut, psaltery, lute, harp, 
dulcimer, and other ancient instruments, having broken loose, had 
come to life (and discord) after countless ages of burial. 

Rat, tat, tat; Rat, tat, tat; Rat, tat, tat. "Why, they are knock- 
ing at the door. What do these people want disturbing and 
serenading a fellow at such a time as this ?" To hastily dress and 
run down stairs was the work of a few moments only, which done, I 
found my visitors to consist of thirty or thirty-five men and boys, some 
with torches and others with musical instruments. They were all 
clad in a kind of claret or mulberry-coloured costume of coarse 
heavy cloth, with white stockings and long shoes. Each man wore 
a white apron tied in front, and had a grey woollen cap on his head, 
whilst the most prominent men had fur round their necks and sleeves 
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in token of their superiority and position ; as quaint a group of 
mediaaval figures as painter could wish to illustrate on canyass, of life 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

With the greatest astonishment I stood looking >t the strange 
group of men before me, but only for a few moments, when the 
musicians having ceased tiieir discordant notes, the chief personage, 
a man of somewhat large stature stepped forward, and said, 

"Worthy sir, we come, a deputation from our Worshipful Master, 
William Botoner, and his brother Adam, Brother the Prior of Sti 
Mary's and the other masters and fellows of the * Guilde of Mason- 
rie,' in Coventry, humbly praying your attendance at our assembly, 
now convened according to ancient custom. Accept therefore this 
invitation, and as you are to be admitted this day into our Ancient 
and Worthy Society, having been duly chosen by the unanimous 
consent of the members present, it will be our pleasing duty to 
instruct yon in our secret arts and practices.'' 

Having acquiesced with readiness to the desire so ably expressed, 
the speller again said — " Bight glad are we to find oar desire 
gratified, and on my part I promise no harm shall befall you whilst 
under my charge. I,'' said the speaker, ** am Nicholas Stone, 
Master Mason of the work of Saint Michael's," and turning about he 
introduced the masters and fellows, each in turn. Leaving 
for a few moments to complete my dressing, I again rejoined them. 
Master Stone had formed a procession, first he had placed the 
apprentices with their torches, next the fellows, with the instrumen- 
talists following, whilst the masters brought up the rear, with 
Master Nicholas and myself following. 

On the way we became on most intimate terms, for he was of 
that kind-hearted, prepossessing, good-natured sort of fellow one 
always likes, and takes to immediately. He spoke of his grievances 
and troubles with a light heart, and heard mine in response. His 
recommendation was good. ** Patience," said he, '* and all will go 
well in the end, for every creature has its trials. Has it not been 
written that even — 

" Great big fleas have smaller fleas 
Upon their backs to bite em, 
And smaller fleas have lesser fleas 
And so ad infinitum." 

Thus our walk became a pleasure, and when Master Stone asked 
if, after our programme was over, I would accompany him to inspect 
his great work in the steeple construction, I really could not say 
no. With a brilliant moon lighting our path we walked onward 
by way of old streets and houses till we came to a large space on 
the west of Saint Michael's — the walls of which were just visible 
amidst a forest of scaffolding. Here were the sheds or lodges of 
these worthy men, where they worked day by day. Around lay 
many nnsquared stones, rough as brought from the quarry, piled 
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tier on tier, others were placed on the <* bankers/' being tamed out 
under the hands of the skilful workmen, only partitdly finished, 
whilst many worked stones, ready for the setter, were everywhere to 
be seen. 

We stopped before a small postern in the wall, whilst one of the 
masters, producing a large key from a belt he carried, let us into a 
courtyard beyond. The musicians and apprentices were here dis- 
missed, and we proceeded slowly through the Priory precincts to a 
large, well-lighted building, where the assembly was to be held. 

Passing into the building by a large door we were ushered into 
a small, indifferently lighted ante-room, and requested to stay 
whilst the procession was announced, which being done, the whole 
of the masters and fellows passed into the hall, leaving me alone. 
Some ten or fifteen minutes having gone by, I had begun with the 
help of a small lamp to examine the room's surroundings, when a 
quaintly dressed personage, whom I had not seen before, came into 
the room. He was a little, queer looking sort of man, of about 
sixty or seventy years of age, with large red nose and flashed 
cheeks, humpbacked and deformed, with hopping or limping kind 
of motion in his walk. He was dressed in a blae cloth tunic 
with red collar, his shoes were very large ; on his head was a 
covering like a Turk's red turban, and he carried a broad cavalry 
sword in his hand. As he entered the apartment I thought I 
noticed a mischievous twinkle in his eye which bespoke of evil 
brewing. He evidently did not know the purpose of my visit, for 
he angrily demanded my business, and what I required. 

In the shortest manner possible I explained the reason of my 
coming, when, with a threatening gesture, he exclaimed — ** Oh 
this is all moonshine — rabbish !" and getting in a passion, he added, 
** This room's mine, so make yourself scarce, or I'll send for the 
watch and have you locked up for a rogue I" 

I endeavoured farther to explain matters, but to no purpose, so 
leaving this amiable gentleman I tarned on my heel and walked 
slowly out. 

I had not gone far, however, when I heard Master Nicholas call- 
ing me from behind. 

"Why are you going ?" said he, in words of surprise, as he 
joined me. 

"It is time to go when you are turned out !" said I rather 
crossly. 

" What do you mean ?" said he, " tell me, we can put it right 
whatever it be." 

Having explained matters to him, he laughed heartily. " That 
stupid old fellow, our tyler," said he, '* has been putting his foot 
into it again." 

One could not long be angry in the presence of such a man, so 
our stem friend, having made profuse apologies, promising to be 
more careful and poUte in future, was soon busy with Master 
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Nicholas in preparing me for the ordeal I was about to go throngh. 
The hall in whieh the assembly was held, was large, spacious and 
lofty ; at the top end, on a raised dais under a purple canopy, sat 
thirteen old men, dad in their long gowns and furs. In the centre 
sat the presiding master, a yenerable old man of between seventy 
and eighty years of age, with long white hair and beard, his hale 
and hearty utterances giving great zest to the ceremony. The rest of 
the masters and fellows occupied benches around the sides of the Hall. 
The ceremony — ^which I will not attempt to describe — lasted some 
two hours, and consisted mostly of quaint, old, forgotten charges, 
customs, and formul», read from old time-worn written parchment 
rolls. At its conclusion I again sought my stern friend, the tyler, 
and with his help donned my own atiire, somewhat pleased to think 
the work had been finished. 

On reaching the outside, tiie cool breeze contrasted favourably with 
the very oppressive atmosphere of the building. The light of early 
morning, now about seven o'cloc^ was just breaking, but a heavy 
mist encircled everything in its thick hazy coat. 

Master Nicholas was in waiting at the door. <' Now, if you please," 
said he, '* I would remind you of your promise to visit my work, 
shall we go now ? It will soon be light, and this mist will disperse." 
*f As you choose," I replied. 

" Take a draught," said he, handing me a small roughly shaped 
bottle, " it will do you good, brace the nerves for our journey. 
Take a long pull man," then adding, << that's right," as I took the 
long pull, as suggested. 

There were no workmen about, all was quiet within the church. 
Master Nicholas proceeded to a small chest, stowed away in the 
tower, and pulling out a number of plans, selecting one, said, " See 
here, this is the plan and sections of my spire, are they not grandly 
drawn?" 

** Now," said my conductor, ** let us mount up higher," as he 
turned under the low doorway at the south east angle of the tower, 
and I followed him up the newel staircase to the battlements. 

The mist had now become thicker than ever, so I obser- 
ved, as my friend was making preparations for a further ascent, 
^* Surely you will wait until this fog has cleared before we go up." 
"Oh, no!" said our worthy in his pleasant tone, "I should not 
think of such a thing, there is nothing in it, I assure you — ^we should 
be as well used to scaffolds as any of our workmen ; besides," said he, 
seeing scepticism in my looks, *^you have only to hold hard, or 
cling tightly to each ladder, or pole, as the case may be, and that's 
easy enough, so come along." 

I followed, but had very soon cause to regret it. Clinging, 
clasping, climbing to ladders and scaffolds, swayed by every breeze, 
walking along poles, none too securely tied, is not the best of loco- 
motion, even in broad daylight, but when you are between two and 
three hundred feet above terra firma, on a very misty morning in 
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cold December, with snow and ice on each pole and ladder you 
touch, the work requires great exertion and care, with all one's wits 
alert, for one false step may precipitate you below, in much less 
time than it occnpidd in the ascent. 

However, my conductor kept well ahead, exhorting me at every 
stage that all was right, and to keep close to him. Gradually 
we rose higher and higher, each step upwards diminished the distance, 
until at last we reached the cap stone. Here a kind of box, planked 
at bottom and sides, had been constructed on the scaffolding for 
the safety of the workmen, whilst finishing the top of the spire and 
setting the weathercock. This latter a fine bird, over four feet high, 
of great weight, with golden plumage, glistening in the sun. 

Of him we may say with the Poet Laureate — 

*' That 000k was of a larger egg 

Than modem poultry drop, 
Stood forward on a firmer leg, 

And crammed a plumper crop." 

Master Nicholas was busy examining with minutest care the set- 
ting of the cap stone. *' See,*' said he, *' it is badly and wrongly 
set, I must go down, stay here, 1*11 bring back my tools, and we*]l 
alter it." 

It was now broad daylight, and all traces of the mist had dis- 
appeared ; below, the country could be distinctly seen for miles and 
miles, whilst the sun smiling on the pretty Warwickshire lulls and 
dales laid out in panorama below, with fields, woods and villages 
white with fallen snow, made it a picture never to be erased fi^m 
the mind, worth risking much to see. 

Great had been the exertion to obtam the sight, but, alas I as 
Burns wrote — 

<< The best laid sohemes o' mice an' men 

. Gang aft agley, 
And lea' ns nought but grief and pain 
For promis'd joy.*^ 

So it was in this instance, for Master Nicholas had only been 
away a few minutes when to my horror I perceived the scaffolding 
moving — a slight wind was blowing at the time — I found something 
was wrong ; what was about to happen ? Could I get down ? There 
was no time, and in terror I clung to the vane and spindle, resting 
my feet on the stonework below. Down went the whole of the 
scaffolding with a terrible crash, my blood ran cold, my whole 
frame shook with fear, supported as I was on the top of the spire, 
between earth and heaven ! Kind reader, imagine the position if 
you can : the sensation was something too dreadful to contem- 
plate. 

Fearful thoughts of all kinds came crowding into my mind. ''What 
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will they do below ?" '< Will they attempt a rescue ?" " Yes, 
surely!** ** I dare not look down !*' **If I could only reach the 
smiling soil once more !** '< Surely Nicholas will not desert me 
thus r* *' He may, perhaps, have fallen with the scaffold !" <* What 
if I fall too ?" «* Oh, agony ! the thought wiU kill I" 

Meanwhile time rolled on, minutes seemed hours, hours days. 
Would those below be able to do anything, or must I eventually 
fall A bright thought struck me. Could I chip off a piece 
of stonework with my knife and write a line with pencil on a slip of 
paper I had in my pocket, I could then throw them down in my 
handkerchief, the stone would carry them to the bottom. 

With trembling hands I wrote — '' Oh, pray save me, my strength 
is gone; help, or I fall T' 

But how was the stone to be chipped ? With left hand firmly 
grasping the spindle and the right the knife, I chipped away, nearly 
upsetting myself in the exertion, but with success at last. Then 
tying the note and stone in the handkerchief, I threw the bundle 
from me. 



Long, long dreary hours of suspense succeeded this. At length I 
perceived my friends were raising their welcome kite for my delivery, 
higher and higher it flew, like a great bird over its prey, oh, joy, 
I clutch it ! But steady, now, I must remember master Nicholas's 
words — *' Patience, and all will be well in the end.'' The fixing 
completed, gradually the thin cord receded and the large rope rose 
to view with the seat and master Nicholas himself. Having made 
all secure, he, standing up, lifted me into the seat beside him. 
How could words be found sufficiently great for thanks ? 

We were descending slowly but surely to the ground again, on 
our way, I said, '' Well did I remember your words, ' Patience, and 
all will be well in the end.*" **And I, too,** said my friend, 
smiling, <* remembered that when you placed yourself under my 
care, I promised that no harm should be£BJl you, and whenever did a 
true mason desert his fellow ?*' 

At last we reached terra firma again with a gentle shock as the 
seat touched the earth, and^~ 



But how's this I want to know ? I*m snug in bed, I've not been 
out, have I ? I must have been dreaming. Yes, that's it ! But how 
about that horrible pork ? 
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POETS of the ARDEN— WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 

By Robert Wood. 



RATHER suspect the impressions of a casual tourist be 

he antiquarian, sociologist, or lover of the picturesque- 
passing through the market town of Hales Owen at the 
present day, will not be of the ecstatic kind, or that he will 
detect appearances of such a character as to lead him to suppose 
that the village (for strictly speaking it is no more than this, 
compared with its more advanced, advancing and pronounced 
neighbours) was once in a certain way famous, and its immediate 
vicinity the scene of early mediasval and latter day memorabilia. 
Yet such it has been. Evidences of this fact, however, are not 
revealed at a glance, or without minute enquiries, and patient 
research. True, there may be nothing very extraordinary or mer- 
veilleux^ either in the way of scenery or antiquities, yet admittedly 
it is a locality time honoured, venerable, and the birth-place of 
several men whose labours in the varied fields of literature, politics, 
and art, have been neither unimportant, or unrecorded by pos- 
terity. Geographically placed on the confines of that dark and 
sombre region where Vulcan holds his undisputed sway, this parish 
and its confreres, Cradley, Lutley, and VVarley Wigom owe 
and admit a certain allegiance to their more powerful chief, but are 
somewhat removed from his mephitic influences ; hence we dis- 
cover here a purer air, a more transparent atmosphere, more 
ruralism, and a simpler country life than obtains amongst their 
neighbours in the north and north east. 

But if possessing advantages in these respects, 'tis to be feared 
in some others, particularly in an economic sense, they fare worse. 
Nail making — a domestic manufacture at which men, women, and 
children work at home, being the staple trade and main support of 
the inhabitants, is about the worst paid industry in the whole of 
the great midland Iron district, at least, so far as skilled labour is 
concerned. 

It will surprise no one, therefore, to see in that locality, pinched 
features, swarthy skins, stunted growth, care-worn expression, poor 
domiciles, and low circumstances in a variety of forms. To those 
who look below the surface, and care to know something about 
the workman, as well as his work, these are neither pleasing or 
reassuring fects, but I blame no one specifically, assuredly the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, />., to a fair share of the profits 
accruing from the article produced. Undoubtedly these poor 
craftsmen are the victims of circumstances. But this is not the 
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place to enunciate politico-economic views, or dilate upon the 
people, their joys and sorrows, their daily mode of life and action. 
A favourite topic with many in this day is, "our high civilization," 
but such eulogists seem oblivious to the fact, that social improve- 
ment and economic science have not, by any means, reached the 
whole people. Would it be too much to say that this boasted 
civilization with its many striking evidences, is little more than a 
piece of diversified patchwork, refinement and rags, culture and 
ignorance, grandeur and starvation ? 

Having just said that this portion of Worcestershire possesses 
attractions— scenic, historic and antiquarian— perhaps it would 
not be thought superfluous, if before proceeding to discuss the other 
and main purpose of this paper, to briefly say what I conceive 
these objects and allurements are. I make no apology for this 
digression, knowing that to many minds such a resume will have 
as much interest as the scene of a battle field, or the birth-place qf 
a second-rate poet. A whole day, and something more may be 
profitably and agreeably spent, in searching out and reviewing 
these memorials of bygone days, and the pleasing objects of the 
present. 

First, then, attention may be directed to the parent church of 
the parish. Its " heaven directed spire" and graceful tower are 
worthy of admiration, and no doubt have challenged such for genera- 
tions back. As to its architectural pretensions, I should say the 
style is Norman, early English, early decorated and perpendicular 
work. Note may be taken of two Norman doorways; and a font, 
supposed to have been planted there by the Saxons. Entering the 
sacred edifice, the hum of bye-gone generations seems to rise to the 
ear, yet the interior is remarkable for its paucity of ornament, and 
particularly of monumental inscriptions. There are, however, a few, 
if only to remind us that the " lingering, longing wish after immor- 
tality," is a weakness common to all our humanity, and embracing 
** all sorts and conditions of men.'* The large and costly marble 
monument to the memory of John Delap Halliday, the successor 
of Shenstone in the Leasowes estate, is found on the north wall of 
the chancel. The poet himself, too, is commemorated, not in 
" dull, cold marble," but in the form of an urn on a pedestal. 
This sanctuary was restored some forty or fifty years ago, and once 
more renovated, 1873-74, at a considerable expense, so that now 
one would think it wears that appearance of finish, as to meet the 
wishes of the most fastidious connoiseur. 

Referring to a competent authority, I find King John gave the 
manor and advowson of the church here, to Peter de Rupibus, 
Bishop of Winchester for the endowment of an abbey for Canons 
of the Premonstratensian Order, (and this grant was (Confirmed in 
1226 by Henry 3rd,) which seems to have beenbegun andfinished at 
the expense of the crown, though the Bishop of Winchester had 
the patronage. Dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary and St. 
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John the Evangelist ; it was possessed at the dissolution of yearly 
revenues to the value of ;;^28o 13s, 2d. 

Subsequently, Henry the 8th granted, sold or exchanged, which 
of these I am unable to say, the Abbey estate, or in other 
words, the Manor of Hales, or Halas, to John Audley, Knight, 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland ; from this ducal house the 
estate passed to the Lytteltons of Frankley, ancestors of the present 
peer of that name, and in whose custody it now remains. 

A pleasant walk of, one mile will convey the sight-seer to the 
remains of what was once the famous Abbey of Hales Owen. In 
choosing ground whereupon to erect these establishments, the 
brethren invariably selected some pleasant dell, and beside some 
gently rippling stream, and the one here is quite in harmony with 
this predilection. Fragments of the walls are yet standing, yet no 
one in this utilitarian age seems to care for, or have a thought for 
this relic of the monastic orders, or deem it worthy of preserva- 
tion. This vandalism, however, need not prevent the solitary 
wanderer in passing over the spot, recalling the past, and in 
imagination repeopling the scene with living worshippers, with the 
solemn chant and sacrifice of— we will not say a debasing, but a 
dark and mysterious creed. Admirers of ecclesiastical architecture 
may also find considerable pleasure, and possibly their curiosity 
whetted to further research, by a visit to the district church of Bt. 
Kenelm, situate at Romsley, some two miles from Hales Owen. 
This edifice, I presume, commemorates, or was intended to do so, 
the remarkable prince of that name, whose remains are said to have 
been discovered here after the lapse of centuries. The story is 
rather mythical, but whether true or false, we say to all such 
nihil interest Imagination may go a long way in such matters 
without incurring the due strictures of a cynical disposition. 
Evidently, St. Kenelm*s is one of the most ancient structures in 
the county, as also one of the most interesting relics extant of 
early Norman and Saxon Architecture. The tower, a fine Gothic 
erection, was built in the reign of Henry 7th, and stands on amas^ 
sive lofty arch, adorned with rich and elaborate canopies. Other 
portions seem to date from Henry 3rd. And speaking of churches 
leads me on to remark that architecture, especially ecclesiastical 
architecture, as one of the fine arts, possesses great interest, even 
as an abstract study, but this interest is much enhanced when 
combined with a cultivated mind, and a disposition to re-produce 
and admire those forms in which our forefathers delighted. The 
effect of the arts in softening asperities is of classical authority, and 
who can measure the influence that a richly painted east 
window, an elaborately chased communion service, a deli- 
cately chiselled font, or a gothic pinnacle, may exercise over 
the imagination? But I apprehend that to grasp, and consistently to 
apply the principles involved, is limited to a select few. It requires 
a miiid free from prejudice, it requires a child-like scientific spirit, 
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which follows truth wheresoever found, and it requires also no 
small effort of thought, of consecutive and consistent thought. 

This has been called a church-building, church-restoring age, 
and certes it is so. It is now found out even by the multitude, 
that variety may subsist with perfect harmony, and that blended 
diversities are preferable to a dull, aimless uniformity. 

Obscure and inconsiderable as the little village of Hales Owen 
appears, it rejoices in the possession of a grammar school, not 
largely endowed certainly, yet, perhaps, amply so, to meet the 
requirements of the past and present of the' inhabitants. It also 
has the honour of having given birth to three remarkable 
characters : — William Caslon, the type founder, bora in 1692, 
died in ^766. Dr. Adam Littleton, a learned divine, and admired 
author, bom in 1627, died in 1694. William Shenstone, poet, 
essayist, and may I add, consummate landscape gardener, born 
in 1 7 14, died in 1763. The neighbourhood will somewhat inter- 
est the numismatic virtuoso, inasmuch as coins have been dug up 
some years ago ; those who admire Roman civilization may trace 
the footsteps of that wonderful people hereabouts unmistakably. 

Hitherto I have brought before the readers' notice several 
points of prominent interest, more immediately appertaining to 
the village itself, but in addition to this, it may be considered a 
good centre from whence to make several agreeable excursions. 
The topography and physical conformation of the region, for a cir- 
cuit of some miles is such as to present a variety of scenery, not 
easily parralleled for interest and attractiveness. Of course, a 
literary tourist will pay his devoirs to Hagley Hall and Park, 
once upon a time the home and retreat of the accomplished poet, 
politician and author, Lord Lyttelton. This nobleman married 
early in life, a beautiful and exemplary woman, who dying a few 
years afterwards^ he records his loss in touching and tender 
strains, which must strike a word of sympathy with all who wander 
through these lovely and enchanting glades. One verse of which 
may be quoted here : — 

In vain I look aTound, 

O'er all tlie well-known g^onnd, 
My Lncy*8 wonted footsteps to descry ; 

Where oft we nsed to walk, 

Where oft in tender talk 
We saw the snmmer snn g^ down the sky ; 

Nor by yon fountain's side, 

Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can she now be found ; 
In all the wide-stretched prospect's ample bound. 

No more my mournful eye 

Can aught of her espy, 
But the sad sacred earth where her dear relics lie. 

Hagley has been long considered as British classical ground 
IJot seldom did it furnish a receptaculum ct (onvmietia^ to ministers 
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of state, wits, beauties, and the literati of the last century ; here, 
within these beautiful grounds, here wandered Pope, Thomson, 
Mallet, West, Young, Fielding, Gray, Hammond, Shenstone, and 
other celebrities of the day. It is hardly necessary to refer 
further to the special attractions of this favoured spot. They must 
be seen to be appreciated. Any pedestrian who will take the 
trouble to ascend the Clent Hills, close at hand, will be amply 
rewarded by the delightful panoramic views unfolded. The 
characteristic of this elevation is in a minor degree, what is 
"realised in higher mountain solitudes — the hush of nature, the 
pause of labour, and the calm that fells upon the wearied spirit. 

I now return to the main purport of this article ; and enquire 
whether or no Shenstone, as a poet of the Arden, is deservedly one 
of England's unforgotten worthies. In endeavouring to estimate 
his character as a moralist, improver, and man of the world, as 
also his position as a man of letters in the Georgian era, I 
experience, at the outset, the fate of all biographicsd writing — 
suspicion of partiality. 

It has been said, and no doubt truly so, that in philosophy, 
poetry, and prose writing, that period embracing the advent of the 
second George, down to 1780, that is to say from 1727 to 1780, 
which included, of course, part of the reign of George the 3rd, 
produced more men of letters, as also more men of science, than 
any epoch of similar extent in the literary history of England. 
Indisputably, it was also a time when greater progress was made 
in diffusing literature at large amongst the masses, than in all pre- 
ceding ages. This much is granted, but we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact, that while letters and literary men abounded, the 
period was not marked by those distinctive featiu-es of originality 
and vigour as in preceding eras. Need we mention Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Spencer, Cowley, and some others, all of whom 
enriched our national literature with productions, which in all 
human probability will live as long as the Anglo Saxon tongue. 

The lot of Shenstone was cast in the i8th century, and his 
career was cotemporaneous or nearly so, with all the brilliant men 
of that bustling literary period, usually called the Augustan age of 
English literature. 

It is not within the scope of this article to critically analyse the 
productions of his pen, this has been done long ago by more than 
one accomplished hand, and it may be said in the main, the 
judgment of posterity has proved to be in accord with the 
appraisement. 

He is one of our mifior poets, never rising to the altitude, of his 
great contemporaries, never sinking to the level of the humblest of 
them. 

But the poet was something more than a mere literary scribe, 
he was a pioneer, and an improver in another field of human effort, 
thus entitling him to the notice and gratitude of after ages. 
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The story of his life, neither long, brilliant, or eventful, neither 
marred by great vices, or adorned by extraordinary virtues, is soon 
narrated. William Shenstone was born on the i8th of November, 
1714, at the Leasowes, in the parish of Hales Owen. He was the 
son of Thomas Shenstone, a plain uneducated country gentleman, 
who farmed his own estate. The first rudiments of learning were 
taught him at a dame's school, and by a venerable preceptress, a 
class, who important and needful in their generation, are now 
extinct, and whom he immortalised in his poem of the *• School- 
mistress " in a style at once delightful, quaint, ludicrous, yet true 
to nature. A fe\^' lines are submitted here : — • 

In every village marked with little spire, 
Embower*d in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells in lonely shed, and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we school-mistress name ; 
Who boasts nnruly brats with birch to tame. 
They grieven sore in piteous durance pent. 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame ; 
And of itimes on vagaries idly bent. 
For nnkempt hair, or task unconn'd, are sorely shent. 

Growing older, our hero was sent for a while to the Grammar 
School of his native village, and afterwards placed with an emi- 
nent preceptor at Solihull, having for his schoolmate there, that 
Richard Jago who in after life made his mark on the literature of 
the county, and adjudged by posterity worthy to have his name 
enrolled among its literary celebrities. At this seminary the boy 
Shenstone is said to have distinguished himself by the quickness 
of his progress in the Latin and Greek classics. His fond father, 
hearing of the youth's proficiency in knowledge, decided to give 
him a classical education, with the ultimate object of his entering 
the ministry of the Church. But our embryo poet was reserved 
for another sphere of labour, and, if needs be, to add another 
illustration of the fact that, amongst literary aspirants, many have 
been called, but few chosen, for that exalted vocation. Shenstone 
was in due course entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, in which 
society he continued his name for ten years, but with what design 
does not appear, as he showed no intention of engaging in any 
])rofession, and he left without taking a degree. While at College 
he is said to have employed himself upon English poetry, and in 
the study of mathematics, logic, natural and moral philosophy, and 
other sciences usually taught there. He made considerable pro- 
gress in them, and seemed fond of them, and to which frequent 
allusion is made in his writings. Before leaving Oxford, Shen- 
stone published a Fmall collection of his poems anonymously. 
Subsequently he fixed his abode for some years at Harborough, in 
the parish of Hagley, where he had a house left to him by a 
maternal uncle. In 1740 he published his '' Judgment of Her- 
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cules," dedicated to Lord Lyttelton, a nobleman whose political 
interests he espoused with considerable warmth. For several 
years he now appears to have made periodical visits to the then 
fashionable resorts — Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, &c. In 1742 
the most popular of his performances came from the press, the 
above mentioned ** Schoolmistress." Some two years after this, by 
the death of his parents and an elder brother, the paternal estate 
fell to his own care and management. He now became perma- 
nently resident at the Leasowes, and from this time forth, accord- 
ing to that great caliph in literature, Dr. Johnson, began to ** point 
his prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and 
to wind his waters ; which he did with such judgment and fancy, 
as made his little domain the envy of the great, and the admiration 
of the skilful ; a place to be visited by travellers, and copied by 
designers." To put the case in a simpler and less ostentatious way. 
When Shenstone began to display his ideas of rural elegance, the 
manner of laying out ground in its natural state was little thought 
of, much less practised. By degrees he brought his little domain 
to such perfection that for years before he died, it had attracted the 
notice and brought him the friendship of many distinguished by 
rank and genius. The projector of this ferme ornee^ as he was 
pleased to call it, embellished his natal place with a view to the 
pleasure derivable from its beauty, but he admitted ere long, he 
grew dependent upon the friends it brought him for the principal 
enjoyment it afforded. ** He was pleased to find them pleased, 
and enjoy its beauties by reflection." In one of his letters the 
Poet says — " the works of a person that builds begin immediately 
to decay, while those of him who plants begin directly to improve." 
The apothegm is remarkable, yet quite in harmony with the 
man who uttered it. This advantage he possessed, no doubt, and 
in combination with a love of literature, it is conceivable he must 
at times experience exquisite delight in his romantic retreat, to 
which every year would give fresh beauty, and more distinctly 
develop the creations of his taste and labour. As time wore 
away he seems to have become more of a recluse, more and more 
absorbed by the one great passion of his heart. Too indolent to 
go into the world, the world came to him, he therefore looked 
upon his "scheme of improving and ornamenting, the luckiest hit 
he had ever pursued,'' inasmuch as it procured him the friendship 
of those whom otherwise it had been his wish rather than good 
fortune to entertain. 

But these were summer birds only. Winter approaching, he 
began to feel the fretfulness and pining of an earthly discontent — 
a mortal disquietude, and which induced great lassitude and hea- 
viness. He seems never to have thought that life is but a system 
of compensations, wish it to be whatever you please, but accept it 
as it is, and make the best of it. It is to be feared his last days 
were neither his happiest or best days. An unfortunate attach^ 
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ment to. a young lady — disappointed ambition, for he aimed at 
political as well as poetical renown — a lawsuit with a kinsman, 
which robbed him of his peace for six of the best years of his 
life — ^the narrowness of his circumstances, which became still more 
embarrassed by his inattention to the rules of economy — these 
bowed down the strong man. But perhaps we are not warranted 
in assuming he died of these wounds exclusively. That he 
occasionally became satiated with the cup of life, and realised 
that profonde satiete de la vie, which is often the lot of the learned 
recluse, is certain ; there may, therefore, be after all some foun- 
dation for the remark of a modem critic, that Shenstone "sighed for 
more than inward peace and satisfaction. He built his happiness on 
the applause of others, and died in solitude, a votary of the world." 
He departed this life at the Leasowes, on the nth February, 
1763, and was buried by the side of his brother in the Church- 
yard of Hales Owen, under a plain flat stone, inscribed with his 
name. 

For some time before his death the poet continued to give the 
world the effusions of his muse. Among these are found " Rural 
Elegance,'* ** Pastoral Ballads," and an ** Ode to Memory," also 
twenty-six ** elegies." The entire works of the author were col- 
lected and published in three volumes octavo — first his poems, 
secondly, prose essays, and thirdly, letters and other pieces. 
Read with attention, most of these productions convey a pleasing 
impression to the mind, and are considered by competent author- 
ities altogether to have added to our stores of national literature. 
As a letter writer he did not excel, never rising to the simple 
elegance of Pope or Gray, never to the sprightly, yet genuine 
affection, which is found in the epistolary correspondence of Cow- 
per. In an age of lax morality (fashionable vices) both amongst 
authors and the upper classes, it is something to say he " never 
wrote a line against virtue," and that sturdy moralist, Johnson, who 
honoured him with his notice, though more in the character of 
critic than biographer, and who, when dealing with a pronounced 
whig, could hardly be expected to hold the scales with impartial 
justice, said that. 

The fame of Shenstone was not limited to his native land only. 
In the garden at Ermonville, near Chantilly in France, when J. J. 
Rosseau closed his career, is seen a conspicuous memento to the 
memory of the Poet, engraven on a stone, and which reads 
thus : — 

Thisplain stone 

To mlliam Shenstone. 
In his verses he displayed 

His mind natunsd ; 
At Leasowes he* laid 

Arcadian greens rural. 
Venus, fresh rising from the foamy tide, 

She eyezy boeom warms, 
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While, half withdrawn, she seems to hide, 

And half reveals her charme. 
Learn henoe ye boaatfal sons of Taste, 

Who plan the rural thade, 
Learn hence to shnn the vicious waste 

Of pomp at large displayed. 

The inscription is unique, yet not poetically elegant. It how- 
ever, shows his name had spread into other lands beside his own. 
It also shows there is a commonwealth in letters. 

A few further particulars, gleaned from an authentic source, as 
to the private character and opinions of this rather neglected 
author may not be uninteresting here. And first as to his religious 
views. If he was not quite a believer ^ he was at least a humble 
doubter. In this he was not singular or alone. Thousands of 
educated people in our more advanced day of light and know- 
ledge are in no better plight, with this difference ; that while he 
had the most awful notions of the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, adhered to no religious sect, hated all religious disputes, 
and showed respect and charity to all who differed from him ; they 
externally conform to the religious ceremonies of the age, yet in 
heart are sceptical, and in spirit intolerant. It is an old discovery 
that man passes from knowledge to doubt, and then again attains 
knowledge ; whether the mind of our hero passed through these 
stages we possess no means of knowing, nor do we find that, after 
declining to subscribe to the formulas of the church, he ever 
returned to his first love, or became fixedly orthodox. It is con- 
ceivable that, like other quasi-metaphysicians, he occasionally 
floundered : — 

'* 0*er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues its way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies." 

Probably his leaning, if he ever had any, inclined to the 
Anglican Church. Possibly he felt no lack of reverence, not that 
reverence which smacks of hollow notions and smoky dreams, 
half felt to be lies, while we bow down to them externally. Strange 
that so cultured a mind — one inspired by high moral principle, and 
displaying many of the charities of life could find no rest and 
guiding principle in the ennobling worship of a pure and rational 
religion. But in matters ethical man is a more complex machine 
than is dreamed of in our philosophy, and it is probable that the 
skill of no moral anatomist has yet been consummate enough fully to 
solve the obscurities of any one of the great worthies of past 
or recent times — Shenstone included. 

In his political principles he was a friend to the Revolution, and 
approved monarchy under such restrictions as then established, as 
the best form of Government ; hence we conclude he was a pure 
whig, one of that school of politicians of which a recently 
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deceased nobleman (Earl Russell) might, with some modifications, 
be considered the type and representative at the present day. 

Other traits in the character of this remarkable man were his 
tenderness and amiability. Friends, domestics, poor neighbours, 
all experienced his benevolent turn of mind, indeed the excess of 
this virtue bordered upon weakness, but if he conceived that any 
amongst his friends treated him ungenerously he was not easily 
reconciled. " I never" — said he — ** will be a revengeful enemy, 
but I cannot, it is not in my nature, to be half a friend." His 
nature was unsuspicious, but when once awakened it was not 
easily allayed — it then only stood on the defensive. 

He was not an economist, in other words, he lived beyond his 
income. But this will excite no surprise when we consider the 
paradise he formed, the hospitality in which he lived, and his 
charities to the indigent. His income from the estate never 
exceeded ;^3oo per annum, but we must remember in that 
simpler and less pretentious day that amount would pro- 
bably be co-equal in purchasing power to ;£'5oo in this. This 
res augustus domi might be the main reason why he never married, 
for he was no enemy to wedlock, indeed, he had a high opinion of 
the tender sex, was fond of their society, and no stranger to the 
tenderest impressions. In his conversation he was rather elegant 
than sprightly, yet he had his hour of wit and raillery. His 
address was perfectly easy and unaffected, receiving all strangers 
with equal civility — never courting persons of title. He had a 
noble pride, and left it to such to court him. In his person the 
Poet was above the middle stature, largely and rather clumsily 
formed, his face plain till you conversed with him, which then 
became pleasing and animated. In his dress negligent, at least 
in his later days, and he wore his hair in a most remarkable way, 
even for a poet, many of whom, like him, have followed a vagrant 
fancy in that particular. 

Since the time of Shenstone, the Leasowes have passed through 
the hands and keepership of several occupiers, yet still, in a mea- 
sure, the "envy of the great, and the admiration of the skilful, a 
place to be visited by travellers and copied by designers." The 
form, features and configuration of the whole remains much the 
same in contour as he left it one hundred and fifteen years ago. 

Musing upon this subject, />. the apparent permanency of 
material nature, and the perennial spring of vegetable matter, 
compared to the short life of man — here to day, gone to-morrow 
— is there not something melancholy in the thought that he should 
appear to pass in this beautiful world — a place rendered still more 
enjoyable by his many inventions — like a fugitive pursued by time, 
and to whom is allotted no place of rest ; but upon that theme, 
reader, beware, listen to no idealism, one solution there is — 
only one, all other are dust and ashes. 
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THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS OF COVENTRY. 

By the Editor. 




^HE evidences that yet exist in the ancient City of Leofric 
and Godiva are sufficiently clear to show how very 
largely Coventry was favoured by the ecclesiastics of the 
middle ages, in selecting it as a place of abode. Early in the 
Saxon period we read of a Nunnery having been established here 
uuder the personal rule of St. Osburg ; of this building not a 
fragment remains, and even the exact site is unknown. From 
Dugdale it appears that it occupied the site where the famous 
Monastery, afterwards founded by the Earl and Countess of 
Mercia, stood, on the south bank of the Sherbourne. This nun- 
nery of St. Osburg was destroyed in the troubles that accompan- 
ied the invasion of Canute, whose forces in this district seem to 
have been under the command of Edric the Traitor. 

The Benedictine Monastery that, under the auspices of Godiva 
and her grim Earl, rose on the ruins of the Nunnery, rapidly gained 
wealth and consequence. The church became the place of sepul- 
ture of its noble founders, and all went well until soon after the 
conquest, when the riches of the priory excited the cupidity of 
Robert de Limesey, Bishop of the Diocese, who, removing the see 
from Chester to Coventry, soon made grievous havoc among the 
gorgeous shrines and jewelled offerings with which the piety of 
Godiva, and other benefactors, had embellished the sacred fane, 
clearly shewing that he applied the injunction of our Lord to St 
Peter in quite the opposite way to which it was intended, and 
instead of feeding the sheep, he fleeced them, and to some pur- 
pose. Complaints were of no use, and the poor monks soon 
found, to their cost, that they were in as bad a case as the frogs 
who had begged of Jupiter to give them a king. The wars of 
Stephen, in which Coventry was one of the places which suffered 
severely, made matters still worse, and the priory was converted 
into a fortress by Robert Marmion, who turned out the monks, 
and attacked the forces of the Earl of Chester, who then held the 
castle. After the wars had ceased, the monks were reinstated, and 
things were returning to a better condition with them, when dis- 
putes arose between them and the Bishop, Hugh Novant, (the 
last of the five who styled themselves Bishops of Coventry;) so 
hot became the discussion, that from words they came to blows, 
and the monks, rushing on the Bishop, broke his head with one of 
the crosses belonging to the church. The Bishop complained to 
the Chancellor, and the monks were again dispossessed, (secular 
caxions being placed in their room,) till 1198, when the Benedic- 
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tines were reinstated in their habitation, and soon were able by 
the aid of liberal benefactors to put their house in order. In the 
succeeding century their old church, which had been the cathe- 
dral of the diocese, gave place to the more extensive and imposing 
fabric of the new Priory Church, the cruciform, triple-steepled 
edifice, whose remains we observe near the Blue School, which is 
in fact incorporated with the north-western tower of the Church. 
As the community increased in wealth and influence, so their 
monastery eirtended itself over the whole area of Hill close, 
lying between the churches of St. Michael and Trinity on the 
south, and the river on the north ; and even now we find many 
traces of their offices in the old wdls, and fragments of foundations 
thickly scattered over the site. The dissolution of monasteries in 
the 26th year of Henry Vlll. finally severed the associations of 
the Benedictines with the home they had for five centuries enlar- 
ged and beautified with such pious care, and we look in vain for 
the halls where parliaments had been held, and where they had 
entertained princes, even the Henry who so ruthlessly despoiled 
them ; their foundations are buried beneath the accumulations of 
soil and rubbish of the last three centuries. It is in contemplation 
to endeavour to construct a plan of the remains which are still 
accessible, and by its means to form some idea of the arrange- 
ments of this once extensive priory, whose precincts reached from 
the Butcher Row and Palmer lane on the west to the new Priory 
Street on the east. 

The Hospital of St John was an offshoot of the Benedictine 
establishment, founded in the reign of Henry II., by Prior Law- 
rence, and designed to meet a want which the necessities of the 
times had created, and which the open-handed charity of the 
Benedictines was not backward in providing — a place of refuge for 
the aged and the infirm, for the distribution of charity, and for 
the entertainment of strangers. It had all the features of a 
Religious House — a chapel (now much curtailed, and used as the 
Free School) Refectory, Dormitory, Infirmary, and other offices, 
and was under the control of a governor (afterwards called the mas- 
ter), brethren and sisters. They wore a special dress, and the 
Institution was under the patronage of the Prior of St. Mary's, 
and was, to some extent, subject to the control of the Monastery. 
At the dissolution there were three priests located here, and the 
net income was over J[fii per annum : it shared the fate of the 
other Religious Houses, and coming into the possession of John 
Hales, he ultimately established his Free School here, atlter com- 
mencing it in the Church of the White Friars. 

Third in point of time of foundation in our notices of the 
Religious Houses of Coventry may be mentioned the Hospital of 
the Lepers— an article in reference thereto appears in the present 
number. 

The fourthj in chronological order, of our list of Monastic lilsti- 
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tutions in Coventry is the Franciscan, or Grey Friars* Monastery. 
The fraternity settled in this city about 1230, and erected their 
house on land given to them by Ranulph, Earl of Chester, out of 
his manor at Cheylesmore. They were liberally aided by the 
wealthy, and we find among their patrons, members of the 
Hastings Family, of AUesley Castle, one of the chantries attached 
to this Church being called the Hastings' Chapel. Of these build- 
ings, which must have been extensive, nothing remains save the 
spire of their Church, which, after surviving all the rest, and 
having stood alone for nearly three hundred years had the pre- 
sent Christ Church attached to it in 1832, and so presents to us 
the only remaining firagment above ground of the associations of 
the Friars Minors with Coventry. This spire stood at the intersection 
of the choir, nave and transepts of the Church, which was cruciform 
in plan, and as the new Church is built within the nave of the old 
one, some idea may be formed of the large extent of the original 
edifice. On the destruction of the Friary buildings, which took 
place soon after the dissolution of monasteries, the steeple was 
allowed to remain, and at the commencement of this century the 
lower portion served as a hovel, and some portion being allotted 
for swine, gave rise to the popular description, " the highest pig- 
sty in Europe." The friars took special interest in one object, 
which, in the middle ages, drew much attention to Coventry, the 
performance of the Mysteries or Sacred Plays. These Mendicant 
Friars were invaluable emissaries of the Pope, were subject to no 
diocesan control, and were held in very high estimation by the 
people. 



THE WHITE friars' MONASTERY. 

Another order of Friars also obtained a footing in Coventry, 
the Carmelite or White Friars, who were established here in 1342, 
by the liberality of Sir John Poultney, who built a house for them 
near the South-east entrance of the City, the remains of their 
monastery being now incorporated with the House of Industry^ 
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and of which considerable portions still exist. The history of 
this fraternity is a singularly interesting one, and is associated 
with some events of historical importance in which Coventry was 
the scene— especially at the time of the siege in 1642. It was 
near here that the walls were first begun, in 1355, and the first 
steps towards their demolition were made on the same spot, in 
1662. We are able by means of a block, kindly supplied by Mr. 
William Reader, of London, to show the appearance of one of the 
most important fragments of the monastery as it stood in 18 10, which 
formed the eastern walk of the cloister square, now used as a 
dining hall by the present inmates ; the upper floor being still 
appropriated as a dormitory, as it was by the monks, though much 
altered. At the dissolution, the net revenue of this house only 
amoimted to ^Cy 13s. 8d. per annum, and the property came into 
the possession of John Hales, who converted it into a residence, 
and, as before stated, first established his school in the church of 
the monastery, but, owing to a misunderstanding with the muni- 
cipal authorities, who disputed his right to the church, and other- 
wise exhibited much ill feeling towards Mr. Hales, he removed 
his school to the Hospital of St. John, and the church of the 
Carmelites was shortly afterwards destroyed. 



KABLAKE CHURCH AND HOSPITAL. 

St. John's Collegiate Church may be regarded as sixth in order 
of our ancient ecclesiastical foundations, and was erected, 1350, by 
St. John's Gild, on land granted by Queen Isabella, adjoining to 
it was a hermitage, and the church was subsequently considerably 
enlarged by the munificence of Wm. Walsheman. The buildings 
comprised many of the features common to a regular conventual 
I establishment* The offices were ranged along the sides of an 
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irregular quadrangle, (the church forming the south side,) and in- 
cluding among others the Great Hall, Wardens' and Priests' 
chambers, parlour, gate house (which stood in Hill Street), School, 
&c. There can be little doubt that the present dining room of 
the Bablake boys, with their dormitory above, formed a northern 
wing of the collegiate buildings, altered to suit the purposes of 
the Hospital founded by Wheatley. This is well shewn in the 
accompanying wood-cut, engraved by the late Mr. Henry Hick- 
ling, and kindly lent for this publication by his brother. The 
most peculiar part of this portion is the double cloister open- 
ing to the present court. A range of buildings which formed the 
side of the college court, running along the northern edge of the 
present churchyard, was converted into a Bridewell; these build- 
ings were removed about forty years ago. The Church, after many 
vicissitudes, has been subjected to the process of restoration, 
under the direction of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, with less damage 
than oftentimes accompanies such work, many interesting, and till 
then unobserved peculiarities have been revealed, the accumula- 
tions of centuries, (over four feet in depth) have been 
removed, and the interior now presents a favourable con. 
trast with its former 
condition. The latest 
work is its Reredos, 
beautifully carved in 
alabaster, a fitting mem- 
orial of its late Rec- 
tor ; unveiled on Sun- 
day. July 21, the first 
anniversary of the re- 
opening of the Church 
after its restoration. An- 
other addition being a 
stained glass window to 
the memory of the late 
Mrs. C. Woodcock, at 
the west end of Walshe- 
man*s Chapel. The font, 
as it appeared before the 
alterations, with indica- 
tions of the adjacent 
panel-work, is shewn in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration. It stands on its 
old site, but almost four 
feet six inches below its 
former level. 

Outside the City, on the south-east, enclosed within walls of 
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its own, Stood the Monastery of the Carthusians, still known by 
its old name of the Charter House. It was founded on land given 
by William Lord Zouch, of Harringworth, Northants ; who also 
bequeathed considerable property for the maintenance of the 
house. The Botoners, and other wealthy persons in the City, and 
elsewhere, liberally aided in the erection of the building, which 
was further endowed in 1385 to such an extent by Richard 11., 
with possessions formerly belonging to the alien priories, that he 
was regarded as the principal founder of the monastery. Among 
these gifts was that of the Priory of Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, and the 
patronage of the Vicarage of Sheffield. At the dissolution the 
revenue amounted to ;£i3i 6s. 8d., net. The chief remains con- 
sist of part of the outer wall; only a few portions of the 
monastic edifice are traceable, incorporated with the modern 
residence. 

There are two other foundations in Coventry having a pre- 
reformation origin, and possessing, to a certain extent, on their 
establishment, a semi-religious character. Bond's and Ford*s Hos- 
pitals; the former founded in 1506, by Thomas Bond, for ten 
poor men **and a woman to look to them," with a priest to pray 
for the souls of the founder and his family, and all christian souls. 
The building itself is of timber framework, well preserved, and 
occupies the north side of the present quadrangle at Bablake. 
Ford's Hospital, in Grey Friars' Lane, was founded in 1529. The 
building, a perfect gem of timber work, was erected specially for 
the purpose, and was originally designed for the relief and accom- 
modation of both men and women. Here also a priest was to 
reside, and " reade Masse y' in the house to such as were not 
able to goe to church." This Institution, originally founded by 
William Ford, was soon liberally supplemented by William Pis- 
ford, and its rules, framed by William Wigston, are still extant. 
It appears from a MS., dated 1677, that there were in that year 
in Ford's Hospital, twelve women (two of whom were nurses) and 
four men. Both these Institutions had a narrow escape of con- 
fiscation at the dissolution, as being among those *' given to 
superstitious uses," but by the efforts of the City Authorities they 
were preserved, and still carry out the object their pious donors 
intended they should, and, (the estates having increased in value) 
to a much larger number of persons. 

I have thus enumerated in their chronological order, the nine 
Institutions in Coventry which existed previous to the Reformation, 
possessing more or less the character of religious houses. The 
detailed history of either of them would form a chapter much 
exceeding the length of this paper, but this brief summary may 
at least serve one purpose, that of exhibiting the position which 
Coventry held in the mediaeval period as a city of monastic com- 
munities. 
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JN 1851 a very interesting and comprehensive account of 
this family was published in New York, by Mr. A. B. 
Davenport, which has been followed in 1876 by a revised 
edition, by the same author. We give extracts relative to the 
Coventry branch, which from their reference to one of our local 
Benefactors will, we feel certain, be read with much interest. — Ed. 



Christopher Davenport, .ancestor of the Davenports of Low- 
crosse and Coventry. He married Emma, daughter and heiress 
of John Blunt, of Burton-upon -Trent, County of Stafford — about 
midway between Woodford and Coventry. Harl. MSS.* 2094. His 
settlement in Coventry must have been about 1500. 

Issue of Christopher Davenport. 

I, Edward Davenport, of Coventry, pewterer, who married a 
daughter of John Harford, Alderman of that city. In 1534 he 
was chosen to the office of City Chamberlain, and in 1540 to 
that of Sheriff. 

In 1550, he was chosen Mayor of Coventry, and during his 
Mayoralty overruled all the county. — Leet Book, Nickson^s MS. 
History and Reader^ s List. 

Issue of Edward Davenport. 

I. Henry Davenport, of Coventry, who married for his first 
wife Winnifred, daughter of Richard Barnabit. She was the mother 
of his issue. His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
of Gloucestershire. He was chosen Sheriff of Coventry in 1602, 
the same year that his younger brother Christopher was chosen to 
the Mayoralty, and whom he succeeded to that office in 1613. 
. For many years subsequently, and even as late as 1624, he 
was Alderman of the city— that station being filled for the most 
part by those who had previously been Mayors — and implying a 
degree of honor and eminence which cannot be said to attach to 
that office in many of our American cities at the present day. 

The Armorial bearings of the Davenport family were confirmed 
to Henry Davenport, of Coventry, Alderman, 3rd in descent from 
Davenport, County of Chester, as follows : " Arms argent, a 
chevron between three cross crosslets, fitch^e, sable. Crest — a 
man's head couped at the shoulders, face in profile, proper, a 
rope round the neck Or. The same is now borne by Bromley 
Davenportj Esq., M.P., the present proprietor of the family 
I4 \ 
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estates in Cheshire, and whose residence is at Baginton Hall, 
about three miles from Coventry. 

Henry Davenport's ecclesiastical connection appears to have 
been with the Church of the Holy Trinity, in which his son John 
was baptised, and which was erected some century or two bdfore, 
and has stood a monument of its founders for about five hundred 
years, with material changes and additions. 

We are shown what were the religious convictioas of Mr. 
Davenport, from the testimony of his son John, subsequently 
rendered, wherein he declares, as early as 1624, that his father 
was puritanically inclined, and was influenced to conformity by 
his own personal appeal and arguments thereto. 

" It may be noted,** says Mr. Dexter, in his paper on the Life 
and Writings of John Davenport, '^that in 161 1, (while John was 
then a boy of 14) the city was deeply stirred by a discu«saon of 
the question of the propriety of kneeling in receiving the sacra- 
ment : through some laxness in the Church authorities, it had 
come to be a custom to commune in a standing posture : but now 
King James heard of the incipient non-conformity, and sends a 
letter from his own hand, reproving roundly the city government, 
for allowing such a disorderly practice. Thus early was Daven- 
port brought to the knowledge of the position of the state on a 
matter which in the issue proved the turning point of his own 
separation from the Church of his fathers.'* 

Concurrent testimony shows that in the years following many 
leading Christian minds, and especially in this city, mere ^Beriously 
disturbed at the apparent encroachment of Papal rites and High 
Church liturgical ceremonies. The case of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, may be cited in illustration. 

In 163s, a high altar piece was set up in the Church, the 
ground raised, and the communion table removed or railed in. 
These things gave serious offence Co the Puritan party^-^among 
which we may include Henry Davenport, and his brother 
Christopher — ^and they availed themselves of the power which 
they soon after possessed, to restore things to their original state. 

Says a city annalist, doubtless in conformity with the sentiment 
of his puritanical brethren : *' The communion tables were altered^, 
which cost a great deal of money, and what is niof^ ofatl^ three 
steps were made to go to the communion table — ^altar fashion — 
God grant that it may not continue long.'* 

It did not continue long, for in 1641, July isth, it was agreed 
by the full consent of the vestrymen then assembled, being 
desirous of the reformation and alteration of the communion table, 
&c,that the moneyhad better have been bestowed on church repairs, 
and that the Chancellor of Coventry and Lichfield, Dr. Twisden, 
be requested, according to the order of Parliament, Marph ist, 
1640, to pay back the mon^y expended) to alter the ground and 
place the communion table decently whei^e it ou^^ to be, and 
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where it was 60 years past— all of which was carried out in the 
enauit^ months.* 

II. Christopher Davenport, who married a daughter of 
William Hopkins, Alderman of Coventry. He is named in the 
records as a draper — ^the manufacture and dyeing of woollens 
being at this time the leading trade of the city. He was chosen 
SheniFin 1593, and Mayor in 1602. 

Among the muniments in the Treasury of St. Mary's Hall, is a 
deed of acquittance from Christopher Davenport, of Coventry, to 
the Mayor and Corporation, in payment of a legacy of 2^200, 
given to Agnes his wife, by William Hopkins, "of the same citie, 
draper, deceased." Dated 20th March, 1576, with wafer seal 
monogram, signed 'p'me. 

In one of the Manuscript Annals of the city is the following 
interesting entry in reference to Christopher Davenport : — 

"(1598.) RogAr Clark, Draper, Mayor. In this year was a 
gxeat strife between the Commonalty and the masters about the 
chusing of the Mayor, Insomuch that Mr. Clark being Mayor, 
rose from the Jayle, came to St. Maifs Hall and would have gone 
into the Council House, but the Commonalty would have thrust 
him down St. Mary's Hall stairs, then he went home to his own 
house, but the People took the Bword from him, and said iie 
should not have it; he and the masters ifirould have hadMr.Damport, 
but the Commonalty would have Mr. Richard Smith, and so they 
had, and kept out Mr. Damport 3 choise days longer, f but 
Mr. Smith did little good for their good will that strove for him. ' 
Mr. Damport was a good man to the Commonalty.'' 

'* On Thursday, about 2 o'clock, March 24th, 1603, deceased 
Queen Elizabeth at Richmond, when Hon. Mayor Davenport pro- 
claimed James I. King of England." Harl. MSS. I 

This Christopher was the Uncle to whom Rev. John Davenport 
refers in his letter to Secretary Conway in 1624, in which he 
speaks of his own father and unde, who are Aldermen of the city, 
being influenced by him to conformity to the ritualism and cere- 
monies of their church. 

Mr. Davenport, while holding municipal offices became much 
interested in the education of the youth of his native city, 
especially in regard to the proper instruction of the poorer classes, 
in whose behalf he estabhshed a free school, to which he contri- 

* Sharpe's Hifltory of Goventry, Frettou'fl edition, 1871. 

t This means 3 election days, or three years^ delay, which would hav* 
made his election in 1602. 

t Kiokson's MS. History says he *' was proclaimed daring the Hayov- 
al^ of Christopher Davenport, at Cross Oheaping, Coventry, by Alderman 
Bogerson, in the presence of Lord Berkley, and others of good account.'*— 
Commnnicated by Geor^ Eld, Esq., of Coventry, in 1860, to whom the 
writer ^was obli|fod for information gathered from the Leet Book and 
4imala of the oi^. 
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buted of his own funds during his life time, and entered into an 
agreement with the Mayor and Corporation of the Drapers' 
Company, that the school should be continued after his death, and 
to this end charged his estate with j;^ 13 6s. 8d. annually, for its 
maintenance. This school continued till 1794, when its separate 
establishment disappears and seems to have become incorporated 
with the English Department of the Free Grammar School. — 
Charity Commissioners ^ 2SfA /Report. 

The Commissioners having recommended that the fund should 
be applied to the education of poor children, as originally intended, 
a master was appointed in 1834, who was, at that time, one of the 
under masters of the Free School, and the Corporation paid him 
^15 a year in consideration thereof. In 1839, ^^ resigned, and 
the then master of Bablake School was appointed, additional boys 
being placed on the foundation, for whose teaching the master 
received the stipend formerly paid to the Fre^ School, but their 
clothing and maintenance were provided for by the Bablake 
Trustees. On the resignation of this master, a few years ago, the 
payment made to him was transferred to the Trustees of the 
Bablake School^ and incorporated with the income of that 
foundation. 

An original portrait of Christopher, representing him in his 
official robes, with the family arms quartered with the Fleece of 
the Drapers' Company, is in St. Mary's Hall, Coventry, where 
also are to be found many ancient paintings, figures, arms, &c. ; 
also half length portraits of Queen Elizabeth, James I., Charles I. ; 
whole lengths of Charles II., &c., William and Mary, (copies) in 
their coronation robes ; originals of Anne, George I., George II., 
and Caroline in their coronation robes, &c. 

Issue of Henry Davenport. 

I. Barnabas Davenport, of Coventry, who married Maty, 
daughter of Simon Glover, by whom he had two daughters, Anne 
and Elizabeth, and one son Christopher. 

This Christopher, son of Barnabas, was the famous Franciscan ; 
we will here introduce a brief sketch of his life drawn from 
Biographia Brittannica, Wood and others, forbearing the errors 
into which so many have fallen in regard to his brotherhood with 
John. 

Christopher Davenport, son of Barnabas, and grandson of 
Henry, was bom in the city of Coventry, in the year 1598, and in 
grammatical learning there educated. At about fifteen years of 
age, he and his kinsman John were matriculated at Merton 
College, in the University of Oxford, in the beginning of the year 
1613, and became the pupils of Samuel Lane, fellow of that house. 
Here they were battlers, and took of the cook's commons, but 
the warden. Sir Henry Savile, having received notice of them and 
their condition, dismissed them unless they would become corn- 
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moners or students of the second rank, to which their relatives 
would not consent. John therefore immediately withdrew, and 
entered Magdalen Hall, while Christopher remained for a time 
longer, as Sir Henry was recalled to Eton ; but upon his return, 
he also withdrew, and by the invitation of a Romish priest, under 
whose influence he had fallen, went to Douay, and thence going 
to Ypres, he entered into the order of the Franciscans, among the 
Dutch there, in 161 7. Thence he returned to Douay in 16 18, 
and joined the small convent of his order there. He was after- 
wards sent to the ancient University of Salamanca, in Spain, 
where in a few years he not only arrived at a consummate know- 
ledge of school divinity, but by a constant application to the 
Scriptures, and the ancient fathers, he obtained the reputation of 
being one of the ablest divines of his times* He became chief 
reader of Divinity in the College of St. Bonaventure, and in fine 
was made Doctor of Divinity of his Order, but not of any Uni- 
versity. 

Afterwards he went into England under the name of Frandscus 
a Sancta Clara, and at length was made one of the chaplains to 
Henrietta Maria, the royal consort of Charles I., and became 
highly honored by all of his profession, and of many scholars, 
(whether Protestant or Papist,) for his great learning. 

He sometimes appeared at Court, where the comeliness of his 
person, agreeableness of his conversation, and the reputation of 
his learning brought him acquaintance with many of the nobility 
and distinguished scholars of the time. 

For more than fifty years, he laboured incessantly to promote 
the Papal cause, by gaining many disciples, raising money among 
the English Catholics to carry on public matters beyond the seas, 
in travelling from one country to another, in printing books for 
the advancement of his religion and order, and by his perpetual 
and unwearied motion, day and night, to administer among his 
brethren, and by tending his services to counsel and help warping 
Protestants. 

During the civil wars of CromwelFs time, he disappeared from 
public life and spent most of those years beyond the seas, some- 
times in London, at times in the country, and then at Oxford. 
After the restoration of Charles II., when a marriage was cele- 
brated between that sovereign and Catharine of Portugal, he 
became her theologist or chief chaplain. He was four times 
chosen provincial Minister of his order, for the province of 
England, and was accounted its greatest pillar, and the person 
most consulted in their affairs. 

Among his published works were, ist, Paraphrastica Expositio 
Articulorum Confessionis AngUcae. For some reason this book 
was much censured by Jesuits, who would fain have burnt it, but 
being soon after licensed at Rome, all further rumour about it 
stopped. 2ndj Deus^ Natura, Gratia^ sive Tractatus de Predes^ 
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tinatione de Mentis, &c. This book was dedicated to Charles I., 
and Prynne contends that the whole scope of it, as well as the 
paiaphrastical exposition of the articles reprinted in 1633, were 
designed to reconcile the king, the English Church, and the 
thirty-nine articles to the Church of Rome. He was so active in 
making converts, that one of the principal articles of impeach- 
ment against Archbishop Laud was his holding conferences with 
this Franciscan.* 

Says one, " He obviously desired and labored for a corporate 
reunion, and practically took one of the most important steps 
towards effecting it that could possibly have been chosen, by 
showing men on both sides, even at that period, that they already 
agreed more and differed less, than the prejudice of public 
opinion would have them believe ; and furthermore, that many 
points on which they differed were rather of the accidents than 
the substance of Divine Truth." 

The list of Dr. Davenport's published works bears witness to 
his unwearied labors, and theological knowledge. These were 
coUected and reprinted at his own cost, in 2 vols, folio, in 1665, 
at Douay. 

Christopher Davenport, (Sancta Clara,) died early in the morn- 
ing, on the 31st day of May, being Whit Monday, 1680, at the 
ripe age of eighty-two, at the palace of the Somerset House, and 
was buried, (not according to a wish expressed before his death, 
in a vault under the chapel of the Somerset House, but) in the 
Church of St. John, belonging to the Savoy Hospital in the 
Strand. 

In the MS. Franciscan Register, it is said, he accomplished 
three jubilees — of religion, of the priesthood, and of the mission — 
diat to this end he proved himself a most loving father to his 
brethren and children, a most watchful shepherd, faithful and 
laborious during the space of fifty-seven years, making himself all 
to all, to gain all to Christ. 

II. Edward Davenport, (2nd son of Henry,) who married 
Sarah, daughter of John White, Alderman of Coventry ; by whom 
he had issue, Christopher, Winnifred, Elizabeth, and Phillipa. 

* ** He was introduced to the Archbishop,*' as Bishop Heber, in his Life 
of Jeremy Taylor, tells us, by his « chaplain, Mr. Augustine lindsell, as a 
person engaged in a work on the operation of Grod's Grace, and a Defense of 
Episcopacy." Laud had some conversation with him about his work, (DeoSy 
Natura, Gratia,) but denied In his trial that he had more than two or three 
danferences with Sancta Clara after this, and that he did not give him 
encouragement in his work, but remarked, '* that the bishops of England 
were able to defend their own cause and calUng, without calling in aid from 
Bome ; and would in due time."— ZatMJ'« IVi^les and Trials, page 335. 

Bishop Heber suggests that the intimaoyof Taylor with this Franciscan, 
''whose friendship,' he says, "could haTe been no disgrace to Taylor/' 
probably afforded, in those suspicious times, a foundation for the report that 
Taylor himself had a concealed attachm«int for the Romish communion. — 
SttL^'i of Ttiylw. 
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III. Christopher Davenport, who married Frances, daughter 
of John Higginson« He is named in the Leet Book as a clothier. 
He was elected Sheriff of Coventry in 1632, and Mayor in 1642, 
when Charles I., made a tour through the country, and sent to 
the Mayor and Sheriff of Coventry, demanding an entrance into 
the city, which was refused by the inhabitants. 

IV. Henry Davenport. [His name appears as a Church- 
warden of St. Michael's Church, in 1642, the only instance I have 
met with the name* among the wardens of that Church. I find 
Henry's signature, many times, in the books of the Drapers' 
Company, of which he was a member. I also find that the 
second Christopher's name (brother of John,) is among the mem- 
bers of the Braid weavers' and Clothiers' Company, and in 1642, 
I find the name of Christopher and Henry Davenport, who paid 
for their freedoms — ^they were youn^^ men, and probably sons 
of one or both of the elder Davenports. — W. G. F. J 

V. John Davenport, bom 1597, and pursued his preparatory 
studies at the Free Grammar School of Coventry. He entered 
Merton College, Oxford, with his nephew Christopher, in 16 13. 
After passing two years at Merton, he removed to Magdalen 
Hall, in the same University, where he remained a short time, 
when he became a licensed minister. After officiating for a few 
months as chaplain at Hilton Castle, he removed to the metro- 
polis, and having performed service for some five years in St 
Lawrence Church, Old Jewry, London, he was elected in 1624, 
vicar in the neighbouring Church of St. Stephen's, in Colman 
Street, where he became a minister of note. 

In 1625, he returned to Magdalen Hall, and for some time 
performed his exercise for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 
which he received June 28th of that year, and soon after returned 
to London, where he was esteemed a person of excellent gifts in 
preaching and other qualities belonging to a divine. Here he 
labored for some years, till, becoming a decided non-conformist, 
he resigned his charge at St. Stephen's in 1633, went into 
Holland, and after some time returned to England, and in 1637 
sailed for America. 



Such are a few of the extracts most interesting to our Coventry 
readers from this American Chronicle of the Davenport family, a 
copy of which has been presented to the Reference Department 
of the Coventry Free Library, where it can be more fully consulted. 
We should be glad to learn from those who may have writings 
indicating this> the whereabouts of the dwelling-house of the 
Davenports in Coventry, which it is reasonable to suppose was in 
Trinity Parish, and was in all probability their own property. 
The actual residence of a benefactor, to his native city would be 
none the less interesting from the fact of its becoming more 
generally known, and it would be an additional inducement to thie 
owner to preserve it from decay. 
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I CAN always find much to interest me in a qniet stroll in a country 
churchyard; its still retirement and quaint memorials have a 
charm for me, and I can never leave one of these rural enclosures 
without the conviction that an hour's occasional reflection among 
the tomhs of the dead, is hy no means an unprofltahle exercise for 
the living. The various circumstances under which those who have 
gone to their long rest, have passed away ; the manner in which 
their friends have elected to perpetuate their memory, and even 
the architectural character of the monuments themselves, supply a 
source of considerahle instruction, curious investigation, and 
occasionally of amusement. 

It is a grave subject, I admit, one to be viewed in very different 
spirit by people of varied temperaments, but there are few, I thiDk, 
who can leave such scenes unmoved by their powerful influence. 
In some of these memorials much is said in a few impressive words, 
in others a lengthy and fulsome epitaph conveys qv\j the idea of 
** Love's labour lost." 

The cessation of intramural interments in our populous cities and 
large towns, has, in a great measure, removed much of the repulsive 
aspect that formerly characterized the practice of burying the dead 
in such close proximity to the habitations of the living ; within 
enclosures far too limited for either decency or consideration for the 
health of the people. This objectionable state of things has now 
ceased, and we can even walk in our closed graveyards without 
disgust. 

I will give a selection from a number of epitaphs I have collected 
during my rambles in the neighbourhood, which, from their excel- 
lence, or some peculiarity, render them deserving of a place in an 
article devoted to Churchyard literature. 

My first example, breathing the spirit of resignation, is from 
Anstey Churchyard, on Thomas and Maria Ison, who died in 
1854—6. Aged 81 and 84. 

Patient and meek beneath afiOiction's rod, 

And why P — His faith and hope were fixed on God. 

We cannot Lord, Thy purpose see, 

But " All is well " that's done by Thee. 

Advice from the grave is not uncommonly met with, as in the 
epitaph on John Wagstaflf, in Ansley Churchyard, who died in 1818, 
aged 67. 

Oh ! how uncertain are the days of men, 
Certain to die, but yet uncertain when — 
Header, reflect ! tho' now from sickness free. 
Yet the next grave that's made may be for thee. 
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As a testimony of excellence in hnmble Ufe, the following beaoti- 
fol epitaph, in Southam Churchyard, is a good example, the 
circamstances nnder which it was written were singular and were 
related to me by the late Dr. Smith. A subscription having beeh 
made for the purpose of erecting a stone^ Dr. Chandler, then 
Bector, the Rev. — Bloomfield, Vicar of Napton, and Dr. Smith 
met together, and agreed to produce at a subsequent meeting, 
original compositions, the best to be selected for the epitaph. 
Dr. Chandler read his first, the others threw their's into tiie fire 
without reading them, and the Bector's was adopted. 

This stone 

was erected by Subsoriptioxi 

to perpetuate the exemplary character 

of Anthony Punker, 

a native of this town, 

who died on the Ist of July, 1819, 

in the 74th year of his age. 

Farewell, thou good old man, to worth like thine. 

Grateful, the tributary stone we raise; 
Tombs that with gold and soulptnred marble shine, 

May boast the record of less honest praise. 
Thine were the virtues that adorn the cot. 
Truth, cheerful industry, and faithful love, 
I Content, that never murmured at its lot, 

And piety with wishes fixed above. 

Well did' St thou love at evening's social hour 

The sacred volume's treasures to impart ; 
To bid thy neighbours mark its holy power. 

And point thy simple comment to the heart. 
Stranger, whatever thy lot, or hi^h or low, 

Learn from this rastic sage to hve and die, 
So o'er thy bier the tears of man shall flow. 

So shall thy Saviour deem thee for the sky ! 

I select an epitaph from Astley, on a worthy old couple named 
Gamble, he died in 1815, his wife in 1803. 

In Qpnduct wise, benevolent and just, 
True to each sacred tie, each sacred trust. 
Thro' a long life respectably they moved, 
And died lamented, as they lived beloved. 

It is very rare that so many excellencies are combined in one 
person as are stated on a stone at Southam, as being the qualifica- 
tions of Mrs. Judy Turvill, who died in 1725, aged 28. 

The Dame that taks hir rest beneath this tomb. 
Had Baohel's face and Leah's fruitful womb, 
Abigul's wisdom, Lydia's faithful heart, 
Maiiha's just care, and Mary's better part. 

On a stone in Anstey Church, there is, or was, an inscription 
to the Memory of Anna Taylor, who died in 1671. 
Tou of the fairer sex who come, 
To pay just homage to this tomb, 
Say not your sexes glory's fled, 
Think her immortalized, not dead> 
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In St IMBebaers Church, Coyentryy is an m8cripti(m on a hnsB 
plate, beneath the portrait of a woman kneeling. 

Her zealoTS care to eerve her Qod, 

Her constant love to hysbaad deare, 
Her hanneles harte to ererie one. 

Both live althoygh her corps Ive here. 
God gravnte us all while glam doth ni[n] 
To live in Christ as she hath donne. 

Ann Sewell ye wife of Will'm Sewell of this Cytty, vint | n'r, draarted this 

life y' 20th of Dicem. 1609, of the age of | 46 yeares ; an hrmble follower of 

her SayioTr Christ, and a worthy stirror yp of others to aU holy Tertyes.* 

Her hnsband was Mayor in 1617, and was one of the benefactors 
to the Bablake Boys' Hospital. 

On a stone in Holy Trinity Church is an inscription to another 
Coventry benefiactor, although nothing appears therein to show 
that she was the foundress of the school that bears her name. 

Here lyeth the body of Thomas Bayly, Esq., who died Aprill 2lBt, 1717. 

Aged 62. And also the body of Kathcrine Bayly, his daughter, who 

died I'eb.20tfa, 1730. Aged 52. 

The following quaint memorial in the Lady's Chapel, St. 
Michaers Church, Coventry, on a long and narrow brass plate, 
deserves insertion. 

Here lyeth Mr. Thomas Bond, draper, some time Hajor of this Citie and 
fovnder of the | hospitallof Bablake who gave divers lands and tenements 
for the maintenance of ten | poore men so Icmg as the world shall endyre 
and a w oman to looke to them with many other | good gvif ts, and dyed the 
Xym. day of March in the yeare of our Lord Qod MDVI. 

The inscription is in Roman c<q»itals, and is ccmtained in four 
lines. 

Li the Parish Churchyard, at Leamington, is an altar tomb to 
the memory of Benjamin Satchwell, the Father of Leamington, as 
he is there regarded. 

With kindred dost, beneath this death-stone blend 

The ashes of a patron and a friend. 

Thy friend, thy patron, Leamington, whose seal 

Recording time and truth shall long reyeal, 

Lowly as his, thy birth, unknown to fame. 

Bat toy fair vonth his latest age prodaim 

Thy copions fonntains sparkling high with health, 

Thy growing greatness and thy f ntnre wealth. 

Thy proudest villas and each cot's recess 

Bid thee the grave of humble Satchwell bless, 

His the clear head in nature's yolume taught, 

And his the wisdom sage experience broa^t, 

His the strong powers of body and of som, 

And his the honest heart to crown the whole. 

Header ! whoe'er thou art whom sickness brings 

Or more consuming sorrow, to these springs. 

Or, if gay pleasure lure thee to the scene 

Where nature spreads the charm of loveliest green : 

* The upright lines in this and other epitaphs, shew the termination of the lines 
in the oric^nid inscriptions. 
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ThoOy too» shonldst hail the tmassniiiiiig tomb 
Of him who told where health and beauty bloom, 
Of him whose lengthened life improving ran 
A blameless, nseful, venerable man. 

In the same Chnrchjard is the following : — 

Behold the tomb of Wzluam Abbotts, who died on the Ist of Maroh, 1806. 

Aged 69. first Founder of the oelebnited Spaw Water Baths at this place, 

in 1786. He devoted his whole time and fortune to accommodate the public, 

and liyed to see his benevolent works merit the approbation of the most 

eminent Phyisidans. 

In peace, I rest, pray be 60 kind 
Improve the wonks I leave behind, ' 
May invalids ^nade whcde) agree 
To praise the Lord instead of me. 

A few examples of clerical epitaphs may here be inserted : the 
first is to the memory of the Bev. T. AJIes^ee, who was Bector of 
Asbow from 1668 to 1696. His stone is in the ebancel. 

XJndemeatii lyeth the body of Thomas 
Allestree, M-A., who was a minister of the 
Church of England 54 years. He oomposed 500 
Sermons and preaohed above 5000 times. 

In the south aisle of St. Michaers Ohorch, Coventry, is the 
following inscription :— 

Here lyeth ye Body of 

Mr. Samuel Buggs, D.D. 

And Vicar of both Parishes 

who died in 1688. 

He does not seem to have been in favour with every one, for one 
of the city annalists, in recording his death, thus refers to him : — 
" in whose room came two worthy teachers, blessed be God." 

On the north wall of the chancel of Southam Church, is a slab to 
the memory of the Bev. Samuel Sands, who, being embarrassed in 
consequence of his extensive liberality, committed suicide in his 
study, (now the Hall of the Bectory), the peculiarity of the 
inscription, instead of suppressing enquiry, invariably raises 
curiosity respecting it. 

Near this place | were deposited | on the 23rd of April, 1815, | 
the remains of | S. S. | 38 years | Beotor of this Parish. 

In Sutton ColdMd Churchyard is a stone associated with one of 
the most remarkable trials of the century, and was the last in 
which the old mode of appeal to Wager of Battle was demanded, a 
method of settlement, whioh, although obsolete in practice, had 
remained unrepealed in our statutes, until brought forward in this 
singular case. The epitaph was compiled by Dr. Booker, Vicar of 
Dudley, in accordance with the popular belief in the guilt of 
Abraham Thornton, although the evidence g^ven at the trial points 
more to the probability of suicide than c$ murder. Mary Ash- 
ford had indiscreetly gone to a club feast, held at Tyburn house, 
then kept by a Daniel Clark, where she met Thornton, and stayed 
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till very late, partaking in the amnsements of the evening. In the 
morning her dead hody was fonnd in a pit, not far from the scene 
of the revelry. Thornton was tried at Warwick, and acquitted ; 
he then, to justify himself, on an appeal for a new trial heing made 
by William Ashford, Mary's brother, to the Court of King's Bench, 
threw down his glove in the Court,demanding an appeal to battle, this, 
after some delay, not being accepted by Ashford, Thornton was dis- 
charged ; unable to endure the manifestations of public feeling 
towards him he emigrated to America. 

The epitaph on Mary Ashford is as follows : — 

As a waxnmg to Female Virtue 

And a hnmble monument to Female Chastity, 

This stone marks the grave of 

Mary Ashford, 

who in the 20th year of her age, 

very incautiomsly repairing 

to a floene of amusement 

without proper protection 

was brutally violated and murdered 

on the 27th of May, I8I7. 

Lovely and chaste as is the primrose pale. 
Rifled of virgin sweetness by the gale, 
Mary ! the wretch who thee remorseless slew 
Avenging wrath, who sleeps not, will pursue^ 
For though the deed of blood was veiled in night, 
•* Will not the Judge of all mankind do right P" 
Fair blighted flower, the muse that weeps thy doom. 
Bears o'er thy murdered form this warning tomb. 

In the Churchyard at Castle Bromwich lies the body of another 
actor in the scene — the innkeeper himself, Daniel Clarke, who 
died in 1828, aged 64 — of whom it is recorded that he was 

A man every way respectable, having fulfil'd the duties of a Husband, 
Father and Master in a most exemplary manner. 

Among the most interesting of monumental epitaphs are . those 
devoted to the acknowledgment of faithful servitude — of this class 
I select two from Stoneleigh Churchyard. 

Here lieth the body of Mrs. Joyce Hartly, Widow, whose fidelity in the 

late troublesome times to the Hon. 4ihe Lord Leigh and his Lady was 

very remarkable, in memorv of which this monument was erected. 

Aged 77. i)ied February 27, 1679. 

On the south wall of the Church — 

To the Memory of Humphrey How, 
Porter to the Kt. Honble Ld. Leigh, 
Ob, 6 ffebr. An. Doni. 1688 ^tat 63. 

Here Lyes A Faithful Friend unto the Poore, 
Who dealt Large Almes out of His Lord's Store ; 
Weepe Not Poore People, Tho' ye Servant's Dead, 
The Lord himself e will give You Dayly Breade ; 
If Markets Rise, Baile Not Against Theire Bates, 
The Price is Stil the Same at Stoneleigh Gates. 
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In the same Churchyard is another quaint but pleasing epitaph. 

STEVEN WILSON DECEASED THE 31 OP OCTOBER^ 163S. 

Weepe not deere FREANNS, yow haue no oanfe to weepe, 
Your Wilson is not dead, bvt Fallne A-fleepe. 

From military memorials I select the following from St. Michael's 
Church, Coventry. Near the Cappers' Chapel, on a brass plate. 

Here Lyes the Body of Gaptn. GEBVASE SGROPE, of the Family 
of the SGBOPES, of Bolton, in the Gonnty of Fork, who 
departed this life the 261^ day of Aug. Anno Dni. 1705, 
Aged 66. 

AN EPITAPH Written by Himself in the Agony and 
Dolorous Paines of the Gout, and dyed soon after. 

Here lyes on Old TossM TENNIS BALL, 

Was Backetted from Spring to Fall, 

With so much heat, and so much faaft, 

Time's arm (for shame ) grew tyr^d at laft. 

Four Ejngs in GAMPS he truly seru'd. 

And fromhis Loyalty ne'r sweru*d, 

FATHER ruin'd, the SON slighted, 

And from the CROWN ne'r requited, 

Lofs of ESTATE, RELATIONS, BLOOD, 

Was too well Ejiown, but did no good. 

With long CAMPAIGNS and paines o th' GOVT, 

He cou'd no longer hold it out ; 

Always a restiess life he led. 

Never at quiet till quite dead. 

He marry'd in his latter dayes, 

ONE who exceeds the com on praise. 

But wanting breath still to malce Ejaown 

Her true AFEGTION and his OWN, 

Death Kindly came, all wants supply'd 

By gluing REST which life deny'd. 

On the floor, near the Dyer's Chapel, bat formerly in the Chanoeli — 

Here lyeth the body of Arthur Manley, late Quarter Master in the late 

Queen's Royal Regiment of Horse, who served ye Grown of Great Britain 

upwards of 56 years, from ye 16th of July, 1685, to ye 24th of Aug. 1741. 

He died June ye 7th, 1746, aged 78. 

The Israelites in Desart wandred but two score, 
But I have wandred two score sixteen & more ; 
In dusty Campains, restless Days & Nights, 
And in bloody Battles sotnetimes did I Fight, 
In Ireland, Flanders, France, and Spain, 
And now at last here lies my mortal remain. 
I served in ye Foot ten years, & in ye above 
Regiment of Horse, upwards of 46 years. 

Somewhat analagons to a martial memorial is one we find on the 
north side of the walk down St. Michael's Churchyard, and nearly 
at the top, which was a few years ago replaced by a new stone, at 
the expense of the late S. Carter, Esq., formerly M.P. for the 
City, the old stone being broken and its inscription defaced. 

To the memory of Mr. John Parkes, 
A native of this Gity. 
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He mB ft mAn of mild diipouiioD, 

A Gladiator* by profession ; 

Who after having fought 350 battlM, 

In tha prineipal parta of Europe, 

With honour and applanae. 

At leogih quitted the stage, sheathed his sword. 

And with Ohristian resignation, 

Sobmitted to the Grand Viofeor, 

In the 52d year of his age 

Anno 1733. 

* He was a fenoixig master, and honourable mention is made of liim in the 
JSpecUOor. 

The eneloBiires defioated to iha burial of the dead are hardly 
the places in wMeh to indulge in levity, bat we can eeareely forbear 
smiling at the absordity and nnfitness of Bome of the inscriptions we 
occasionally find there. A better spirit now prcTsils, and these 
eccentric compositions aire not only becoming reduced in number 
by decay, but there is little likelihood of the adoption of a similar 
style by the present and coming generations. They are interesting 
in their way, and deserve recording; if only to illustrate a taste 
which is fast disappearing. A head stone whi^ stands in the N. W. 
comer of St. Michael's Churchyard, but the inserqption is now 
illegiblei read 13ias : — 

Mary the wife of 

Samoel Woodier 

Jan 11. 1887 

Aged 41 years. 

She was what was, 

Bnt words axe wantinsr 

To say what name, 

What a wife should be^ 

She was that. 

In Nuneaton Churchyard, the same sentiment, couched in b«tter 
language, appears as foUows : — 

She was, what was she f All that a wife, 
A mother, sister, daughter, onght to be. 
That she was! 

An altered version to suit the record of a deceased model hus- 
band, &tber, brother, and son, is found at St. Chads, Lichfield. 

The truth of the following couplet is self-evident, without insert- 
ing it on the stone, which is in memory of Mary Goward Lea, 
aged 70, in Fillongley Churchyard : — 

And thou art gone, for ever gone^ 
Because thoa art no longer here ! 

By the side of the lime walk in Southam Churchyard, is ttn 
ancient stone with this verse, 

In this Yain world short was my stay, 

And empty was my langhter, 
I go before and lead the way, 

For all to follow alter. 
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In Brinklow we find this oarioos description of the accidental 
death of Qeorge Bailey, in 1844, 

His fall it was but eight feet high, 
And in eleven hours he did die. 

This most have been a kind of tumble upwards. 
The two following, in Goventr j, are scarcely suitable for memorials 
of the dead. In St. Peter's Churchyard, on Thomas Aston :-«- 

This life's a city full of crooked streets. 
And death a market-place where aU mast meet, 
If life were merchandise that men could buy 
The rii^ would liv6, none but the poor must die. 

In Trinity Churchyard, on the south sidCi on Thomas Hemming : 

Stop traveller stop and pray shed a tear. 
Beneath this sod an odd fellow lies here, 
With his square & his compass globe & crown, 
We hope in heaven his voice may resound. 

The pathetic address to Death, in the following lines, on James 
Barker, who died in 1781, aged 80, and was buried in St. Philip's 
Chui^chyard, Birmingham, together with the logic conveyed in the 
last couplet, are inimitable, 

O cruel Death, how coud you be so unkind 

To take him before and leave me behind. 

You should have taken both of us, if either, 

Wiiioh wond have been more pleasing to tiie survivor. 

On the south wall of St. Helen's Church, Worcester, is the 
following epitaph, on Bd. Qregory, who died in 1740, aged 57. 

In death poor Dick had honours paid, 
And decent in his ^ve was laid. 
Sleeps in the mansions of the dead— 
Of lifeless kings— What more is saidp 

In Lillington Churchyard, is the following :-..- 

Poorly lived, 
Poorly died, 
Poorly buried. 
And noone cried. 

Dr. Thomas gives this curious bacchanalian epitaph, as having 
been placed, by order of Majot Keyte, over the remains of John 
Bandal, of Great Woolford, who died Jan. 6, 1699. 

Here old John Randal lies. 

Who counting from his tale, 
Liv*d threescore years and ten, 
Such vertue was in Ale. 
Ale was his meat. 
Ale was his drink. 
Ale did his heart revive. 
And if he could have drunk his Ale, 
He still had been alive. 

In the porch of Prior's Marston Ohurch, was formerly to be seen 
a stone erected tp several men^b^rs of tb^.DikTis lUUy, b^lMJn^ qm 
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of fhe most extraordinary elegiacal compositions it has ever been 
my lot to read — a compound of the sublime and ridiculous, of 
science and latin. 

Gk)d our Sayiour ever lives, and never will be old, 

Therefoie can keep our souls awake wMle bodies sleep in mould. 

God our Saviour hves everywhere, seeing ail without eyes, 

So can collect our scattered parts when he'd have them, 

Aj9 easilej as those that in the sea drown' d 'arise 

Aj9 those that are buried in the ground, 

As easiley as those the fishes have eat, 

As those laid in tiie sepulchers of th' great. 

And as easily those hott burning flashes 

Haye turned to fire, smoke and ashes. 

For Infinite Wisdom all things doth, 

And Infinite Power all this can do, 

When it commands our parts will soon run home. 

Light in few minutes come'th from the Sun.* 

* The ydooity of light from the sun is about 11,473,500 miles in one minute 
of time. 

Summa reverentia debetur Deo. 

In the north aisle is a fiat stone to the memory of another mem- 
ber of this illustrious family, and to remove any doubt as to his 
claims to the scholarship he is credited with, an asterisk and foot- 
note is appended. 

In memory of Mr. Biohard Davis, (an eminent scholar *) who died 10th 

Oct., 1793. Aged 85 years. Also of Alice, wife of Mr. Richard Davis, 

who died 17th Oct., 1788. Aged 78 years. 

* Could make Almanacks. 

In fiickenhill Churchyard is a curious epitaph, evidently the work 
of some rustic mason who did not understand numeration, or else 
Mrs. Annie Smith was a very old maid indeed. 

Here Lyeth the BOdy of Mrs. Aotib SMith, 

Who departed thiS Life OCtO the 28. in the yeare 1701. 

Shoe IdVed A Maid And died aged 708. 

In the same Churchyard is a stone to the memory of a Villager, 
who, (it states) out of the annual wages of 7£ contrived to amass 
a fortune of 500£ for his friends. (Died aged 78.) 

One would very much like to know, in these days, how he 
managed to do it. ^ 

We find many allusions to the husiness carried on by the 
departed, hut we rarely find instances of a commercial company 
hding interred, such as we meet with on a stone in the Mercers' 
Chapel, St. Michael's, Coventry. 

Here | lie the remains of | Little, Lowke and Co. | Who under that 

firm in | 1762 | Commenced the Banking | Business in this City | 

John Lowke | Obt. 23d Jany 1776, ^fc 82 | Thomas Little I Obt. 

14th Octr 1790, Mt 57. 

Some little unpleasant disputes have arisen of late in some quar- 
ters, as to the propriety of allowing references to professional matters 
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to appear in grave-sione insoriptions ; there are many examples in 
this county, from which I select the following ; 

In the new harial ground beloDging to St. Michaers Church, on 
a headstone, in memory of John Sodin, it says : — 

The ooaoh, the whip, the steeds all done away, 
His time was ended, and here he could not stay. 

In St. Michaers Churchyard we read : — 

Here | lies inter'd | the mortal remams | of | John Hulm | Printer | 

who I like an old worn out type | battered by frequent use, | reposes 

ui the grave | But not without a hope | that, at some future time | 

he might be recast in the mould of righteousness, | And safely 

looked up I in the chase of immortality | He | was distributed from 

the board of life | on the 9th day of Septr. 1827 | Aged 75 | Regretted 

by his employers | and respected by his fellow artists. 

J. Hulm was upwards of sixty years compositor 

on the Coventry Mercury, 

The following quaint inscription appears on the tomhstone erected 
in memory of Jolm Dowler, the hlacksmith, in Aston Churchyard, 
who died in 1787, aged 42 : — 

My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 
Hy bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire's extinct, my forge decayed. 
And in the dust my vice is laid ; 
Hy coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done. 

In the Chancel of Weston-under-Wetherley Church is a brass 
plate, bearing this epitaph, in old English characters : — 

Here lyeth Joyce Comer slayne by death, 
That hiid of physycke sky 11, 
Whose losse these comfortes Saunders shewes. 
As tokens of good wyll. 

December 22, 1566. 

In Brinklow Churchyard, is a curious stone to the memory of 
Thomas Bolton, a wood-cutter, who died in 1779, aged 60. Within 
a circle at the head of the stone is a bas-relief, representing the 
implements of his trade, and beneath, the following inscription : — 

This Man (his character to sum) 
From Infancy was deaf and dumb. 
His Understanding yet was clear. 
His heart was upright and sincere, 
He chiefljr got his livelihood. 
By faggoting and felling wood 
Till Death, the Conqueror of all 
Gave the feller himself a fall. 

An interestiug epitaph in the new burial ground of St. Michael's, 
Coventry, perpetuates the memory of Matthew Payne, formerly 
Organist of the Church, and his brother; the length of the 
inscription, which is good, prevents it being inserted here. 
M 
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In Coventry Cemetery is one of those singnlarly appropriate 
memorials, that tells so beautifally its own story in its emblematic 
sculptore, and poetic accompaniments ; it is to the memory of the 
Scottish Songstress, *' Lizzie Stuart." A broken rose-bad, and a 
harp anstmng, fill the head of the pyramidal stone, and round the 
edge is engraved this fitting extract from ** Those Evening Bells :" 

And so 'twill be when I am gone, 
That tnnefol peal will still ring on. 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing thy praise, sweet evening bells. 

9» Dr. Thomas gives a curious monumental inscription, as existing 
in his time, on a brass plate in Sherboume Church ; whether it has 
been preserved and replaced in the new building, I am unable to 
say ; it appears to perpetuate the memory of a clerical schoolmaster, 
and speaks weU of one of his scholars : 

Twice SOty years I llyed till Death me strooke 

With fatal Dart, and from me life he tooke ; 

And thereof thirty seaven in my vocation, 

I here tayght Sohollen learnings ervdition, 

Where, by God's blessinge, means I did attaine, 

Which vnto God I do regive again ; 

I Credit likewise had, Love and Regarde 

From most, bvt in espetiall Bowley Ward, 

My SohoUer, above others mee respected ; 

In all occasions he never me neglected ; 

By his advice, and care of my estate, 

I it enjoy'd withovt svite or debate ; 

He pen'd my Will, my Lands he settled svre. 

To piovB vses ever to endvre. 

Towards Burford's Bridge, old rvines first repayeing. 

And when in alter times they are ymparing ; 

Of Warwick town to help the impotent. 

The m^iym'd, distressed poor, and indigent ; 

Where first I did receive my vital breath, 

Which in this place I did resign to death. 

My body to the grave, my sovle t'inherit, 

Eternal Life, with Father, Son, and Spirit, 

In Obitam, Johannis Smith, Clerici qui obitt 25 Deoembris, 1624, 

On a stone in Monk's Earby Churchyard, is an epitaph on Thomas 
Lewis, Sexton for 44 years, who died in 1849, aged 80. His son 
succeeded to his office :— 

The graves around for many a year. 
Where dug by him who slumbers here, 
Till worn with age, he dropped his spade, 
And in the dust his bones were laid ; 
As he, now mouldering shares the doom, 
Of those he buried in the tomb. 
So will his body too, with their's arise, 
To share the judgment of the skies. 

In Trinity Churchyard, Coventry, is a stone to the memory of 
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William Gregory, who died in 1849, having been Parish Clerk 64 
years. 

Memorials of children always bear a special interest, and dome of 
the epitaphs thereon are singularly affecting. One of this class is 
also in Trinity Churchyard, on Sarah Mayo, 11 years old, who 
died in 1887 :— 

Weep not, my mother, I am blest, 
But mast leave heaven if I return to thee ; 

But I am where the weary are at rest) 

The wicked cease from troubling — Come to me. 

On John Mayne, 1843, aged 7, Monk's Kirby : — 

His infant span how short) his days how few, 
How soon the paths of human life he trod. 
How transient, like the morning dew, 
He sparkled, was exhaled, and went to God 1 

On an Infant, in Napton Churchyard; — 

The mother died, and soon the infant's breath 
Qently expired without the pains of deatii, 
It seemed as if it could not stay behind, 
As if a parent's bosom it must find. 

With singular inappropriateness, I observe that in Foleshill 
Churchyard, this epitaph has been adopted for a woman, aged 
60, and her son, aged 88. 

A rather striking epitaph on a stranger, appears in Trinity new 
burial ground : — 

Far from his country and his much-loved home 
A stranger rests beneath this humble stone, 
Thou too, reader, art a stranger here, 
Heaven is thy home, Oh seek thy dwelUng there. 

My selection from the literature of God's acre, may end with the 
noted one over the remains of Shakespeare ; it has been quoted 
often enough, but the injunction seems to have been so effective in 
his case, and its weird-like composition so unique, that it may well 
be inserted here. 

Good tbend fob Jbsvs sakb vobbxabji^ 

To DiaO THE DT7ST ENCLOASBD HBABB, 
BlESB be YB KAN TT. BPABES THES STONES, 

And CVB8T be he tt. uoves ht bones. 

At some future opportunity I may be able to prepare another 
selection from our Midland Cemeteries, of such epitaphs as I have 
not been able to place among these, and I shall be glad to receive 
through the Editorial channel, any other remarkable examples 
which I have here omitted. 

W. 
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ON THE COACH FROM COVENTRY TO 
BIRMINGHAM. 




) SPLENDID morning in June, (on what would have been for- 
merly called the latter Fair Friday, before the Coventry 
Carnival had been lopped of three of its eight days) and 
attracted by the inducements offered by a ride after the old fashion,I 
mounted the Earl of Aylesford's Coventry and Birmingham Coach, 
as it was waiting to start from the Craven Arms Hotel, a spot asso- 
ciated with the old coaching days when Amos Packwood and his rivals 
catered for travellers, to and from the city of the three tall spires. 
Punctually as lo o'clock struck from the towers of St. Michael 
and the Market Hall, the coachman blew his horn and away we 
went by Peeping Tom, who, by the way, seemed to be ruminating 
over the recollections of the same sort of thing in the old times, 
as he cast down his eyes upon us as we pursued our way along 
Smithford Street, by the Old Bull Inn (now the Barracks), once 
a noted house of entertainment for man and beast ; passed the 
newly restored church of St. John's, Bablake,with the more modern 
institution of the drinking fountain in front of it, looking much 
the most venerable edifice of the two. 

Here we forsake the line of the old Holyhead Road, and take 
the one associated with the engineering skill of Telford, the most 
direct, but much less picturesque than the Spon End and Gup- 
hill Ford route. Still this might be greatly improved by a liberal 
planting of trees in the hedge-rows, and they would add grace 
and beauty to a neighbourhood which is fast becoming a kind of 
West end of Coventry. The Windmill Hill and site of the old 
toUgate, where the guardians of the highway levied black mail on 
the conveyances, &c., that passed through it in the days long gone 
by, and from the vicinity of which the noted Turner painted his 
effective, but incorrect view of Coventry, we caught a distant 
glimpse of the suburb of Watchmaking on our left, and the old 
kennel-like conduit on our right, which in the middle ages (as it 
does now), contributed to the water supply of the town. The 
spure of AUesley Church peeps upwards among the trees in front 
of us as we drive rapidly onwards, past a pretty modern lodge on 
the right of the road, and as we reach the top of the hill, the site 
of the castle of the Hastings family, among the trees on the rising 
ground near the Hall, is discernible ; on the eastern slope of 
which are the Butts, where our Volunteers delight in scoring 
bulls-eyes. Very different affairs to the butts of the days of 
woodcraft, which gave the familiar name to the district now 
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known by the term, distinguished from Barker's as the ** Somer- 
leysne.** Crossing the Sherbourne we soon rejoin the old line of 
road where a superannuated toll-house formerly kept watch over 
the junction, and we rattle into Allesley with the sound of the 
horn, by the clifF-like approach to the churchyard, and get fairly 
into the picturesque village. 

We neither stay at the ** Rainbow,'' which still does business ; 
nor at the White Lion, the sign of which has disappeared, Boni- 
face's occupation has been gone some years, and the old inn 
where Coventry citizens, in the olden times, held pic-nics and 
consumed cheesecakes, has been metamorphosed into a double 
dwelling-house. Close by is the school, a newly erected building, 
and nearly opposite, the site of the old stocks. Bome pretty 
cottages appear on both sides of the road as we leave Allesley, 
apparently occupying the site of old quarries ; here, for some 
distance, the waste lands have been enclosed, and the picturesque 
appearance of the road, which it formerly possessed, has been 
considerably marred thereby, though in a utilitarian sense, 
improved. Windmill Farm house, on the left, is a commodious 
building, with a small, and somewhat neglected looking pool in 
front, shaded by trees. Just beyond, on the same side of the 
road, are the fields in which the Allesley Steeple Chases were 
formerly held. On the rising ground to the right, now enclosed, 
but in the old coaching days, a wild uncultivated waste, formerly 
stood a lone cottage, occupied during the summer season by a 
migratory family of stockingers, at least, such was their nominal 
calling, and their gipsy-looking children, unwashed, unkempt, and 
bare-footed, made the most of this opportunity in soliciting the 
benevolence of the travellers, on, what was at that time, a much 
frequented road, but with the decline of the coach and other 
traffic, their occupation was also gone, and the ** place thereof 
knew them no more." 

At Pickford we pass over a tributary of the Sherbourne, once 
a delightful rural spot, with fine poplar trees waving their slender 
branches to and fro, and two or three timber framed thatched 
cottages by the side of the lane leading to Alton Hall, a pleasant 
farm house. On the opposite side of the road is a lane leading 
to Eastern Green, and onwards to Hockley. The road now 
ascends, and we come in sight of a house on the right, once 
famous as the Royal Oak, but old John Barleycorn has gone the 
way of the coaches and fly-waggons, and the busy wayside inn has 
subsided into an ordinary dwelling. A lane to the right leads 
to Corley, another opposite crosses Broad Lane to Tile Hill \ on- 
wards through a slight cutting, we approach the eastern slope of 
Meriden hill, the former steepness of the ascent having been 
graduated by the materials excavated. Passing Millison Wood on 
our left, by the side of which are traces of the original lower road, 
we soon reach the summit, catch a partial view of the distant 
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landscape westwards, framed, as it it were, by the pine-dad cliffs 
on each side. The road has been cut through this hill, and the 
materials used in lessening, the abruptness of the descent to the 
west. Houses at one time on a level with the road are now seen 
in a valley on the right of the incline. Before the new road was 
cut, the old route was a terror to travellers. It led over the brow 
of the hill, and descended abruptly into the valley just referred to ; 
the alteration was made only a short time before the London and 
Birmingham Railway was opened, which eventually diverted all 
the traffic into a new channel. At the point where the embank- 
ment leaves the old line of road, a lane on the right leads to 
Walsh Hall, a curious old moated mansion, now greatly shorn of 
its mediaeval interest, and used as a farm-house. Another lane 
leads to Meriden Church, and from the churchyard one of the 
most extensive views in the county may be seen. The church is, 
in some respects, an interesting structure, the chancel, nave, and 
tower, ancient : the aisles, modern ; there are two good monu- 
ments. There is some idea of transforming it, by adding tran- 
septal features thereto, which it is to be hoped will never be 
carried out, as such an alteration will be entirely at variance with 
the character of the ancient portions. We have left our coach 
for a few minutes, in our notices of things by the way, and now 
bowl down the hill to the sound of the horn, into the village. A 
pretty little house, on the left, attracts our notice — it is covered 
with ivy, and was for many years the residence of the school- 
masters of the village. A little beyond are the works of Skidmore, 
the Art. manufacturer, who has done so much to develop artistic 
treatment in metal work, and who first introduced the trade into 
Coventry. Opposite is a neat row of cottages, known as **Tory 
Row,*' the little gardens all bright with flowers, and tastefully kept ; 
at the end of the row 

" The village Bmithy atandg,*' 

We are now fairly in the valley ; on our right is Darlaston Hall, 
as it is now called, formerly a seat of Sir Clement Fisher, of 
Packington, but was afterwards known as the Bull's Head, and 
Royal Sussex Hotel. The ground in front, now enclosed with 
ornamental palisading, &c., was, in my young days, all open to 
the road, and the hotel was at once a popular resort for travellers 
on the Holyhead road, and a famous posting house and place of 
entertainment in the old coaching days. Our present Queen, 
when a child, stayed here on more than one occasion, with her 
mother, the late Duchess of Kent. Opposite the house is an 
ornamental pool, and in the grounds adjoining is a clock 
tower, containing a peal of 16 silvery toned bells. Dr. Booker, 
Vicar of Dudley, when staying here, was so pleased with their 
sweet music, that he wrote the following lines, which were after- 
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wards set to music by Mr. Matthew Payne, then Organist of 
St Michael's, Coventry : — 

What toneful sonnds are those I hear, 
Warbliog so soft, so sweet, so clear ? 
'Tie not the night-bird's dnlcet lay, 
That carols in the merry May ; 
Bat floating down the moonlight glen, 
'Tis the sweet Bells of Meridea. 

Like spell-bound wight in armonred hall, 

Listening — I heard the waterfall, 

And while the sleeping winds were still, 

In yonder wood, on yonder hill. 

The tnrret clock struck twelve, and then, 

Chimed the sweet Bells of Meriden. 

Te, who for pleasure idly roam. 
And wish to find an inn yonr home, 
When shuts the liye-long summer day, 
Hither repair and welcome stay. 
To hear in this delightfal glen. 
The soft sweet Bells of Meriden. 

An old engraving, by Roocker, dated 1752, in my possession, 
only shows an outhouse on the site of this bell tower, which was 
afterwards erected, and the chimes placed therein by Mr. Worton, 
grandfather to the Coventry bellhanger of the same name, who so 
■ably keeps up the family reputation. We have delayed long over 
this delightful spot, and now hasten on by the grounds of Meriden 
Hall, staying a minute at the Bull's Head of the present day, a 
well-conducted and popular inn, on the opposite side of the way, 
to pick up some passengers, and away again to the sound of the 
horn up the short but steep hill which brings us to the Green. 
Here is an old Market Cross, removed from the other end of the 
village, many years ago. The old toUgate is no more, and our 
coach carries us along what was formerly the heath ; on our right 
is the Forest Hall, the meeting place of the Woodmen of Arden, 
who, annually, in August, hold their Wardmote here, and exhibit 
their dexterity with the old English weapons, the bow and arrow. 
The scene on these occasions is thoroughly Forestral, and carries 
the mind back to the times of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, 
for the fair element is not wanting at these festive gatherings, in 
this well kept glade of the ancient Arden. A little farther on we 
pass two of the lodges of Packington Park, and get a glimpse 
through the trees of the South front of the Hall. Crossing the 
Blythe at Stone Bridge, we change our horses for another equally 
eflfective team, and giving a call on our host of the inn to refresh 
the inner man, we resume our seats behind our coachman, who, 
by the way. 

He was not a 'Wi'couDt/ 

He was not a * Nearl,* — 

but a first-class specimen of the genus *whip,' Harry Crack* 
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nell by name, whose father and grandfather before him had 
handled the ribbons in the days of old. His father, still 
alive, formerly drove the * Tantivy,' from Oxford to London. 
He spoke in tender terms of the animals entrusted to him, 
whose condition showed that other kind hands besides his had 
cared for them, and that they owed much of their perfection to 
the experience and care of the stud groom. He said that much 
depended on the arrangement of a team ; it was just like a fiddle, 
if it was not in tune, no one could play. The manner in which 
we bowled along, and the ease in which our coachman manipulated 
our vehicle, showed pretty plainly that his fiddle had been well 
tuned, and to good purpose. 

Pretty undulating scenery meets the eye on every side ; snug 
farm houses, and promising crops, bidding good hopes of a 
plentiful harvest. A little to the left, the spire of Bickenhill 
Church peeps up among the trees, after crossing, first the Derby 
branch line of the Midland, and then the London and North 
Western line to Birmingham. A little past the tenth milestone 
we pass the end of Damson lane, leading to Elmdon; the little 
churchyard here adjoins the grounds of the Hall, and isj in 
the summer time, a little flower garden among the dead. A 
neatly kept roadside inn on our right, attracts our attention as we 
travel onwards, and we shortly get in view of the tower of Sheldon 
Church. A little farther on, still on the right, we see the slender 
and well proportioned spire of Yardley Church, in Worcestershire, 
which county we enter as we reach the thirteenth mile from 
Coventry, and leave again in another mile and a half nearer 
Birmingham, as we cross the River Cole. At another stoppage, 
we had another proof of our coachman's consideration for his 
animals ; halting, and starting them gently, **Poor things," said 
he, ** if I hear of horses being vicious, I know they have been 
badly used." 

As we re-enter Warwickshire we become sensible of the exten- 
sion of Birmingham eastwards, pretty villas springing up, like 
mushrooms, in the suburbs as we get nearer and nearer the busy 
** Toy shop of Europe," and soon perceive the signs of manufac- 
turing industry in the smoke and tall chimneys looming in the 
distance ; a striking contrast to the clear atmosphere and lovely 
scenery through which we have passed. Passing through Bor- 
desley Green and Small Heath, along the Coventry Road into 
Deritend, whose etymology has been such a source of speculation 
to the. antiquarian scholars of the Borough, to satisfactorily trace it. 
Crossing the Rea, that limpid stream, which * treacles ' its weary 
way along, we ascend Digbeth, through the Bull Ring at a gallop, 
and turn along High Street to the old square, we arrive at our 
destination, the Stork Hotel, just as the clock strikes twelve, after 
one of the pleasantest and most picturesque rides this county affords. 

— ^Viator. 
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WHITLEY AND ITS GROVES. 



2)B0UT a mile and a half south-east of Coventry, on the 
London road, and just within the boundary of the old 
county of Coventry, lies the pleasant suburb of Whitley. 
History tells us but little of its ancient condition, and it was too 
insignificant to find a place in the Doomsday Survey. The earliest 
mention made of it is in the time of Stephen, when Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, by his charter, granted the chapel here, together 
with St. Michael's and all other chapels within his fee, (in all 14 
chapelries,) to the Monks of the Benedictine Monastery in Coven- 
try ; this charter being confirmed in the succeeding reign, by his 
son Hugh Keveliok. In the time of Henry III. it was held by 
Roger de Montalt and Cecily his wife, with the exception of some 
few freeholds held by the King, one of these was in the reign of 
Edward I. possessed by Adam de Whitley, from whom it was 
conveyed to Roger de Tayleur, subject to a payment of one half- 
penny yearly on the feast of St. Martin to the King as Wrathe 
money. It is first called a manor in King Richard II. time, when 
Thomas de Freburne disposed of it to Thomas de Whitley. It 
passed successively to John Botoner, and through several hands, 
until in the time of Henry VI. it belonged to John Schipley, ot 
Coventry ; among others we find it held by the several families of 
Burton, Starkey, and in Queen Elizabeth's time it was in the hands 
of William Tate, who also held Stivichall. In the eighteenth 
century the Whitley estate was in possession of the Wheler 
family, and in 1774 passed into the family of the Hoods, on the 
marriage of Miss Wheler, daughter of the late Francis Wheler, 
Esq., with Henry, afterwards Viscount Hood, son of Admiral Sir 
Samuel Hood, who in 1782, gained a decisive victory over the 
French fleet, under the Count de Grasse, in the West Indies, and 
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who, for other great services rendered to the state, was raised to the 
peerage, under the title of Viscount Hood, of Whitley : his son 
Henry, before-mentioned, succeeding him on his death, in 1816. 
Francis Wheler, his son, a lieut.-col. in the army, was killed in the 
action on the heights of Aire, in the south of France, in 18 14, and 
a monument to his memory, sculptured in white marble, by 
Chantrey, is now on the east wall of the Lady Chapel, in St. 
Michael's Church, in which building several members of the 
Wheler and Hood families are buried ; by the side of the stained 
glass window is one to his second son, Francis Grosvenor Hood, 
Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, who led them in the Battle of 
Alma, and fell in the trenches before Sebastopol, in 1854. Henry 
Lord Hood died in 1836, and was buried in the family vault in the 
Girdler's Chapel, St. Michael's Church ; his grandson Samuel, son 
of Francis Wheler, succeeding to his titles and estates, who on 
his death, in 1846, was succeeded by Francis Wheler Hood, fourth 
Viscount. 

In 1867 the Whitley estate was sold to its present possessor, 
Edward Petre, Esq., J. P. 

In Dugdale*s time, there remained only the Manor house, with 
an old Chapel and a Mill. The residence attached to the mill, 
much altered, still exists, the chapel has entirely disappeared, 
though probably its foundations may yet be traced, and there is a 
tradition that the present stables occupy the site : of this, I am 
doubtful. There was in ancient times a cross at Whitley. 

The Abbey, as it is now styled — the Manor House as it 
was formerly called, and afterwards Whitley Hall, has un- 
dergone such material alterations under its different 
proprietors, that nothing remains of its original structure. 
Great additions,* in the Elizabethan style, were made under the 
direction of Mr. Soane, the architect, by Henry, Lord Hood, 
and in January, 1874, the greater part of the west end of the abbey 
was destroyed by fire, including the more ancient portions. This 
part has been almost entirely re-built, and re-arranged, and other 
alterations and additions made, including a new chapel at the east 
end of the building. The north and south frontages have been 
improved, and the house is now one of the most convenient and 
attractive mansions in the county. 

Whitley is not altogether bare in historical associations, for it is 
said that it was here that Charles I. stayed while he directed the 
operations against Coventry, in August, 1642, and itis>lso report- 
ed that it was from the mount tree, in Coventry Park, that he sent 
his herald, Sir William Dugdale, to summon the City to surrender. 
There are still traces of earthworks on Whitley Common, and it 
is not unlikely that within these trenches, now mostly levelled, 
his forces were encamped. • 

The old road to London passed over this common, and crossing 
the bridge over the Sherboume by the mill passed along what is 
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called (in Ogilvie's Survey, 1 731) the Hollow way, a partly exca- 
vated road, . richly embowered with stately trees, by the Lodge 
entrance leading to the house. On this wild common executions 
formerly took place ; the last was Mary Ann Higgins, who was 
hung on the nth August, 183 1, for the murder of her uncle, with 
whom she resided, in Spon street. About the same time the road 
was diverted from the commencement of the common towards 
Coventry, rejoining the old road at the " Seven Stars." 

Entering the grounds by the low, single-storied, but pictur- 
esque Lodge, built of stone, opposite Whitley Villas, we pass 
some fine . beech trees, the branches of one of them shading 
an area thirty-two yards in diameter : the north front is now before 
us. The Chapel and Library lie on the left side of the entrance 
hall ; the domestic apartments on the right. It was this portion 
that was destroyed by fire, and previous to this was covered with 
ivy. Its appearance thirty years ago is shown by the illustration* 
at the head of this article. 

From the front of the stables we get a distinct view of the Cov- 
entry spires, over the common : and on the occasion of a f6te held 
here by a Dramatic Society m Coventry, (soon after the sale of the 
Abbey to Mr. Petre,) a feature was unexpectedly introduced, which 
formed no part of the original programme. It is true that fire- 
works were promised, and given, bat some mischievous lads had 
contrived an illumination on their own account by setting the dry 
furze on fire, which spreading over the whole of the western por- 
tion of the common, gave a pretty fair notion of a prairie fire on a 
small scale, and the sight, to those who witnessed it, will not be 
readily forgotten. 

Winding round by the stables, we come to the south front ; 
here are the dining and drawing rooms, and conservatory, 
(filled with rare exotic flowers, shrubs and ferns) and opposite is 
a beautiful lawn, with an ornamental pool beyond. Round the 
south and east banks of this ornamental water lies one of the 
gems of Whitley, a perfect maze of excavations cut in the rocky 
margins of the pool, embowered with Rhododendrons and other 
shrubs; which, when in bloom, are a sight worth going many miles 
to see. At the south end of the lake, is a mimic waterfall, its 
rocky channel clothed with mosses and ferns, the stream being 
supplied by a reservoir on the hilly ground above, fed by a contri- 
vance of the present head gardener, from the river Sherboume, which 
bounds the park on the west. On the bank of the pool is a fine 
specimen of the Quercus Ilex, or Evergreen Oak ; and in this part 
of the grounds some good examples of Cupressus Macrocarpa, 
Pinus Excelsa, Taxodium Sempervirens, and many other small 
but handsome representatives of rare shrubs. There are some 
good samples of Cedar Deodar, some particularly fine-shaped 
specimens of the Wellingtonia Gigantia,and a collection of the finest 
• Engraved by the late Mr. H. Hicklisg. 
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variegated hollies in the neighbourhood The Portugal laurel and 
allied shrubs here flourish in perfection ; close to the chapel stands 
a fine purple beech, and in the same comer is a rosary. At the 
east end of the house are old walls, traces of old foundations, 
irregularities of the surface, &c, which point to former extensions 
of the house in this direction, and on the east wall of the Library, 
north of the chapel, is an inscription carrying us back to the days 
of the former proprietors of Whitley. It is on a favourite dog of 
Counsellor Wheler: — 

Here faithful Mira lies, 
Who at this Seat, Lay often 
At her Long loVd Master's feet. 
1793- Aged 12. 
Returning to the pleasure grounds, and proceeding southwards, 
we enter ** The Grove," one of the most delightful retirements in 
Warwickshire, abounding in noble oak, beech, and other trees, and 
an infinite variety of shrubs, with walks traversing the irregularities 
of level in all directions. This site of ancient and extensive 
quarries, has been made the most of, and a degree of picturesque 
effect has been attained without any indications of great artificial 
efforts. Some of the larger oak trees measure from 20 to 23 feet 
in circumference round the trunk. Much of the stone excavated 
here has been used in the construction of the later portions of St. 
Michael's, Trinity, and St John's Churches ; it is a white sandstone, 
with peculiar dendritical markings on its fractured surfaces, precisely 
similar to those observable in the materials referred to in the 
churches mentioned. Taking the main walk to the right, a 
secluded bye-path leads by a cutting through the rocks, here 
covered with lichens and wild-flowers, and forms a dell such as 
might have inspired the writer of 

*' Here in cool grot and mossy cell." 

This brings us to the quarries most recently used, for the late 
re-building of part of the abbey ; here, afler a scramble, we can 
re-join the walk we started upon, which conducts us along the 
higher level of this part of the plantation ; where, in spring, there 
is a lively display of primroses, violets, and bluebells, inter- 
mingling with the underwood, while on both sides, noble trees 
overarching, form in the summer heats, a delightful shade. 
Reaching the end of this avenue we turn to the left down to the 
lower level, a similar walk, and retrace our steps by the side of the 
River Sow, that sluggish stream, which bounds the south and east 
sides of the estate. The banks on our left are high and rocky, 
and we are tempted more than once to rest on the rustic seats, 
placed under the trees, whose huge trunks tower above us with 
their massive and wide spreading roots, embracing the rocks on 
which they stand, and forcing their way into every crevice they can 
find. On reaching the end of this lower road we return towards 
the abbey, by the eastern path, passing on our right two small 
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pools, near which formerly stood a small bath. The road ascends 
and winds among high banks, overhung with laurels and rhodo- 
dendrons, wild climbers shooting upwards to the tops of the trees; 
hills and hollows extending on our left, on the sides of which great 
oaks and beeches show what a length of time has elapsed since 
the quarries were disused. A foot-path across the meadow from 
this side of the grove leads to the cottage, by the side of the old 
road leading to the Seven Stars. This house, which is said to have 
been at one time a hostelry, was seriously damaged by a fire, in 
July 1876, and near the path leading to it, are the remains of a 
fine oak, completely shattered in September in a thunder- 
storm. The continuation of the walk through the grove brings us 
again to the pleasure grounds in front of the abbey. 

But we must now visit the Kitchen gardens, which we reach by 
a road leading from the grove between what are termed the 
"Great Hill,'* and "Calf Close." Here, surrounded by walls, 
are produced some of the finest crops of firuits and vegetables 
capable of being obtained from any enclosure of the same size. 
The old standard fruit trees are being rapidly replaced by those of 
a pyramidal shape, and finer kinds, the old wall trees, too, have 
had their day, and a new generation are taking their place. Many 
alterations haye been made in the greenhouses, vineries, and 
forcing houses — in one of these there is a splendid vine, said to 
be the largest in the County. The kitchen garden is separated 
from the fields, on the south, by a wide and deep ha-ha cut in the 
sandy rock, the sides of which are covered with luxuriant vegetation. 

The best methods of cultivation are here adopted, and it is 
indeed fortunate for Whitley, that the care of its grounds is 
entrusted to the loving hands of one who can so thoroughly 
appreciate their beauty, and develop their powers of production. 
The estate, which comprises over 254 acres, is bounded on the 
west by the River Sherboume, from the point where it flows 
under Whitley bridge to its junction with the River Sow, at the 
end of a meadow most appropriately called Sow mouth-piece, at 
the south extremity of the property. 

The farm buildings adjoin the kitchen gardens on the west, 
and near to them is a gas house, which, after supplying the abbey 
for a short period, was burnt down, and has not been used since. 

The meadows are liberally sprinkled with scattered groups and 
isolated trees, which give them quite a park-like appearance, and 
the views from the more hilly grounds, such as the Drive, Great 
Hill, Far Hill, and Quarry Piece, are extensive, and such as may 
be frequently seen in our woodland Warwickshire. 

The grounds of Whitley, formerly so exclusive, have of late 
years been more accessible to the citizens of Coventry, owing to 
the kindness of its present proprietor and his lady. I have 
not heard that the privilege has been abused by those to whom it 
has been permitted to avail themselves of it. F. 
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PROBLEM ni.— By 0. H. Blood. 



End Gkime. 



PROBLEM IV. 
Blaok. 



Mr. BULOEBTTBNB 



White. Hebb Zueestobt. 

We have maoh pleasure in promising the next year's issue of this Maga- 
line to the two first solyers of all the problems with thehr yariations. 
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Solutions of I. and II. were duly received from M. M., A, M. 
Beesley, J. H. H. 

- K to K 6 

Q toEt 2 



Solution 



No. I. 

No. II. 



KttoQ2(ch) 
- - - oh) 



F takes B and Q'l 
QtoB.4 
K takes F 
KtoQ4or6orE6 



Kt to Kt 6 (oh) 
Q mates 

The Return Match between Rugby and Coventry took place on 
May 80th, 1878, at the George Hotel, Rugby. Seven pkyers 
represented each place, and they were paired as below. 

At 7-80 the players and friends sat down to a most excellent 
dinner, after which they played till the clock struck the hour for 
returning. Beside the Match in the friendly games after dinner 
the Coventry men had it all their own way. 



Coventry. 
Mr. J. H. Hood 
„ H. "Welch 
„ E. Jephcott .. 
,, A. Michael 
„ G. W. Stevens 
„ K. Michael 
„ J.C. Gibbs .. 



won 

2 
. 2 

2 

2 
. 2 

1 

1* 



Bughy." 
Bey. W. C. Greene, M Jl. 
Mr. Vecqueray 

Kingdon 

Doyle .., 

Lea 

C.H. Hands ... 

Fepperday 



12i I Total 

Game played in the Match Coventry v. Rugby, May 80th 
(Scotch Gambit). 



won 
, 
. 
. 
. 
. 

. 1 



White. 
G.W.STEVENS, 

Et to K B 3 
PtoQ4 
Et takes F 
QtakosKt 
£toQB4 
Q takes Kt P 
Q takes Q 
£ttoB3 
Castles 
FtoEBS 
£ to K sq. 
PtoB4 
B takes B 



Black. 
B. LEA, 
(Eugby.) 
PtoE4 
£t to Q B 8 
P takes P 
Et takes Et 
P to Q Et 3 
BtoB4 
QtoB8 
Et takes Q 
PtoB3 
PtoQa 
Castles 
BtoQ2 
BtoE3 
P takes B 



White. 
G.W.STEVENS, 

(CoTentry.) 



Another game in 

White. 

B. LEA, 

(Rugby.) 

Pto K4 1 

Et to K B 3 2 

PtoQ4 3 

Et takes P 4 

Et to K B 3 6 

EttoB 3 6 

BtoQB4 7 

PtoKRS 8 

AtoK2 9 



BtoQ2 " 15 

P to K 5 16 

Et to R 4 17 

Et takes B 18 

B to Et 4 19 

B takes Et 20 

R to B 3 21 

P to Et 3 22 

E to Et sq. 23 

R takes P 24 

B P takes R 25 

R to Q sq. 26 

EtoB2 27 

EtoE3 # 28 
^nd White wins, 
the match between Coventry and Rugby, May 
(Scotch Gambit.) 



Black. 
R. LEA, 
(Engby.) 
PtoQ4 
P toQ6 
EttoQ2 
Et takes Et 
PtoQB4 
P takes B 
E R to Et sq. 
Pto R5 
P takes P 
R takes R 
RtoQsq. 
rtoQ6 
RtoQ6 



80 



Black. 
aw STEVENS, 
(Coventry.) 
PtoE4 
Et to Q B 3 
P takes P 
BtoB4 
Et to B 3 . 
Castles 
PtoQ3 
QtoE2 
R to E sq. 



White. 
R. LEA, 
(Bugby.) 
Et to Q 2 
PtoB3 
QtoQ3 
EtoQsq. 
P to E Et 4 
BtoEt 3 
PtoEtS 
P takes Et 5 
Et takes Et 



And Black wins. 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



Black. 
G.W.STEVENS, 

EttoQ 6 
PtoB3 
B to E Et 3 
PtoQ4 
QRtoQsq. 
Et takes E f 
Et takes B 
P takes P 
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CHESS. 



Flayed in 


the Match between Bngby and Coventry. 


J. H. HOOD. "W. C. GREENE. 


W. C. GREENE. 


J. H. HOOD. 


PtoK4 


1 


PtoK4 


PtoK4 


1 


PtoK4 


KEttoBd 


2 


QKttoB 3 


P to K B 4 


2 


BtoB4 


BtoB4 


3 


BtoB4 


KKttoB3 


3 


PtoQ3 


P to Q Kt 4 


4 


B takes P 


BtoB4 


4 


B to K Kt 5 


PtoB3 


6 


BtoB4 


6 takes P ck 


6 


K takes B 


Castles 


6 


PtoQS 


Kt takes P ck 


6 


P takes Kt 


PtoQ4 


7 


P takes P 


Q takes B 


7 


QtoQ5 


P takes P 


8 


BtoKt3 


Q to B 5 ck 


8 


KttoBS 


KttoB3 


9 


BtoKtS 


P takes P 


9 


Q takes P ck 


K B to Kt 5 


10 


BtoQ2 


Q takes Q 


10 


Kt takes Q 


PtoK5 


11 


PtoQR3 


PtoB3 


11 


B to K B sq. 


BtoB4 


12 


KKttoK2 


PtoQ4 


12 


BtoK2 


P takes P 


3 

^.4 


PtakesP 


BtoK3 


13 


Kt to Q 2 


KttoK4 


QtoB2 


KtoK2 


14 


K to Kt sq. 


BtoB4 


15 


KttoBsq. 


KtoQ3 


15 


Kt to B 7 ck 


R to B sq. 
QKttoEtS 


16 


PtoB4 


B takes Kt 


16 


B takes 6 


17 


PtoR3 


KttoQ2 


17 


PtoQB4 


BtoKok 


18 


K toBsq. 
B takes Kt 


KtoK3 


18 


Q B to K B sq. 
K takes QKtP 


Kt to K 6 ok 


19 


Kt to B 3 


19 


R takes B 


20 


Pto Kt4 


PtoK6 


20 


KttoKtS 


PtoQ5 


21 


QtoB2 








B takes P ck 


22 


Kt takes B 


And White 


shortly afterwards 


B takes Kt 


23 


P to Kt 5 


resigned. 


KttoR4 


24 


B to K Kt sq. 








P takes Kt 


25 


B takes P ck 








K takes B 


26 


Q takes B P ck 
QtoB6th 








QtoB2 


27 








Q takes P ck 


28 


Besigns 









THE PARIS CHESS CONGRESS. 

More than twelve months ago the chief French Chess Players re- 
solved to hold an International Tournament in connection with the 
Exhibition, and at once commenced the necessary preparations. 
It was determined to hold a first-class Tournament, and also a 
Prohlem Tourney ; and the liberal Prizes offered by the Committee 
of Management have attracted the chief players of Europe and 
America. 

The Tourney, conuaenced Jnne 25th, will be concluded before 
this reaches our readers, and is one •f the most important and 
Buccessfal ones ever held. 

The following gentlemen take part in it : — Messrs. Bird, Black- 
bume, and Zukertort, of London ; Clerc, Gifford, and Rosenthal, 
of France ; Winawer, Anderssen, and Pitschel, of Germany ; 
Englisch, of Vienna; Mason and Mackenzie, of America. Tlie 
principal scorers when we write are Messrs. Winawer, Zukertort, 
and Blaokbume, in the order named. 

Herr Winawer bids fair to carry off the first Prize, which is of 
the value of 9000 francs. 
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No. 3. Coventry, November, 1878. i/- 

THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
A Sketch of its Historical, Memorial, and other Famous Trees. 




Bt The Editor. 

})ESUMING our sketches of the famous trees of the Arden 
we now go westward from Coventry, and at AUesley is a 
fine avenne of ehns of large size, apparently designed to 
form an approach to the Hall ; the drive is now carried along the 
outside, east of them, a rather strange example of diverted taste. 
In the Churchyard are some rare samples of the English Elm : 
one row hounds the south side, overhanging the Holyhead road. 
Near the churchyard was found in a hed of gravel, a few years 
since, a fine specimen of a silicified tree, and fragments of similar 
character are frequently unearthed in the drift in this neighhour- 
hood, some of the samples highly crystalline. Fletchamstead 
appears to have been until lately a wild spot and fairly covered with 

N 
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timber. Berkswell is well- wooded, and appears to have derived its 
name from the contiguity of a well and some noted birch trees, its 
name in the Domesday survey having been written Berchewell. 
A crossing of four roads near the western extremity of the parish 
is known as the Four Oaks, a tree of this kind standing at each 
comer of the intersection, each tree being of a different species. 
Meriden, one of the prettiest villages in the Midlands, is rich in 
trees, and the view from the churchyard and its neighbouring hill 
is extensive aud charming. An old road book, known as Ogilbie*s, 
published in 1781, quite a curiosity in its way, every page of which 
is an impression from a copper plate, represents Meriden Hill as 
well wooded, on the eastern side of the hill. Some indications still 
remain on the summit, known as the plantation, a pretty rural 
spot, all hills and hollows, unenclosed, and covered with Larch, 
Chesnut, Birch, and other large trees. Some curious old pollard 
oaks formerly stood by the road side near Milliston wood ; they are 
now removed, the waste land near them having been enclosed. 
Some years ago I noticed a young gooseberry bush growing on the 
top of the most venerable of these dorrels ; on getting it down I 
found it had sent a tap root to the bottom of the hollow tree in 
search of its proper nutriment. I planted it, root unpraned, in 
my garden, but though it produced plenty of branches and leaves 
it bore no fruit, it had exhausted itself with its ground rent, if I may 
so call a root measuring over ten feet. On the western side of the 
plantation above referred to, is a curious specimen of a fir tree, 
which in its youth had been undermined and had toppled over into 
the hollow beneath, apparently a disused quarry, its roots retaining 
their hold in the bank above ; the upper portion of the tree thus 
inverted has taken new root in the lower soil ; after being down in 
the world, has made a &esh start in life, and is now become a tree 
of considerable size, presenting the appearance of a gigantic walk- 
ing stick with the handle downwards. At Walsh Hall, near here, 
formerly stood a fine old mulberry tree. In the churchyard is a 
splendid sample of the yew tree, an ash tree and some thorns of 
fair size may also be mentioned. Hollies flourish in the neighbour- 
hood, and near the Hall are some good beeches. A very popular 
field road with the villagers of Meriden, in my boyish days was 
known as the Oak walk ; it is still so called, but the fine old trees 
which then adorned it are mostly gone. A little westward of it 
is the most interesting of all the spots that still retains an associa- 
tion with the Arden. I mean the Forest Hall of the Woodmen of 
Arden and its enclosure. These grounds occupy about twelve 
acres, running parallel with the turnpike road to Birmingham, from 
which it is screened by a plantation of oak, beech, yew, lime, hic- 
cory, larch, birch, and other suitable trees — here and there is to be 
seen a venerable specimen or two. They formed part of what was 
once called Meriden Heath, the whole of which is now enclosed. 
The* spot is admirably suited for the purpose to which it is dedica- 
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tedy the practice of Archery, which, though in the present day not 
80 serious a game as in the days of old, is worthy of heing pursued 
as a national pastime out of respect for the services rendered by the 
good yew bow and cloth yard shaft of the middle ages. The 
fcociety of the Woodmen of Arden is a very ancient institution, but, 
after a long interval, it was revived in 1786, and its wardmotes, as 
they are called, are annually kept up with spuit. The most impor- 
tant of these gatherings takes place in the month of August, and 
the honorary terms adopted by the Foresters carry us back to the 
time when they meant something more than they do now. They 
have a Warden (this office being vested in the Earl of Aylesford, to 
whom the land belongs) ; Master Forester — that is, the woodman 
who succeeds in hitting the gold in the grand target first, and 
retains the honour for the year ensuing ; the senior Verderer, who 
hits the gold second ; Verderers, who manage to strike the gold 
during the wardmote ', Captain and Lieutenant of numbers, and 
Woodmen, a term also applied to all the members. The prizes 
usually shot for are the silver bugle, retained by the winners for 
the year only ; the silver arrow, also a temporary possession, gold 
and silver bugles, medals, &c. The Wednesday and Friday in the 
week of the grand annual Wardmote is usually graced by the pre- 
sence of lady archers, and a ball in the Forest Hall terminates the 
proceedings. The older portion of the present Hall was built in 
1788, after designs by Signer Bonomi, an Italian Architect, and is 
appropriately fitted ; round the walls are oak recesses, or aschams, 
for the preservation of the bows, arrows, and other equipments of 
the woodmen, each of whom has his own receptacle, the door of 
each recess being distinguished by the armorial bearings or colours 
of its owner ; all the wood-work being constructed from oak grown 
in the Forest of Arden ; and specimens of old bows and arrows are 
arranged round the waUs. At one end of the hall hangs an old cow 
horn covered with leather, traditionally stated to be the horn used 
by Robin Hood. A bu8t,by Flaxman,of a former Earl of Aylesford, 
the first Warden of the revived society, is in a recess beneath. 
Another bust, of Secretary Digby, adorns the opposite end. In 
1845 the addition of a new hall, communicating with the old one, 
was completed, and other apartments were at the same time built. 
The limit of members is eighty, and each on his admission receives 
a parchment diploma bearing the forest seal, and emblazoned 
with the colours of the possessor. This forest glade is a lovely 
spot, its soft and verdant turf is worthy of more frequent visits than 
the few Wardmotes held during the year ; yet as we gaze on the 
contest daring the high festival, and watch the flight of each arrow 
as it speeds towards the butt, duly marked as it falls by one of the 
liverymen of the Forest in their coats of Lincoln green, we faintly 
realize the days and sports of Bobin Hood, in this time-honoured 
glen of the Arden. 
Close by the western extremity of this enclosure is one of the 
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entrances to Paekington Fark^ in which there are a number of 
venerable oak and ol£er trees, undoubtedly co-existent with the old 
Forest ; there are also some large chesnuts. The old Hall of the 
Fishers is still standing, but superseded as a residence of the Earl 
of Aylesford by the present Hall A monument under an ehn tree 
in the park records the death by lightning of a man who had taken 
shelter beneath it during a storm in 1789. The more ancient of 
the trees are to be found in the northern portion of the park. 

We will now take the neighbourhood of Kenilworth and Warwick, 
It is very easy to imagine that the precincts of the castle of the 
Clintons and its successive owners wereHberally supplied with trees, 
and situated as it is, considerably within the southern limit of the 
old Forest, some of its finest timber would be found in the wood 
and chase adjacent thereto. Kenilworth Chase is often referred to 
in early local records, and the name is still preserved in the exis- 
ting Chase woods, between which and the castle, Henry V. built a 
hunting lodge, the earth- works of which alone remain to mark the 
site. The woods of Kenilworth, after suffering severely in the time 
of James I., were finally uprooted by the followers of Cromwell, 
who destroyed *< The king's parks and chase." In the immediate 
vicinity of the castle to the south are some interesting woodland nooks, 
known as the Brays, and alongside the old Tilt yard some pretty bits of 
rural scenery called The Dingle. The celebrated Warwick Beaufette, 
exhibited in 1851, and presented to the Earl of Warwick by the 
inhabitants of the county town, was made from an oak which grew 
in the Kenilworth woods, and escaped the calamitous fire which 
lately destroyed so much of the structure of Warwick Castle and its 
contents. Of course the ivy is luxuriant at Kenilworth, but much 
of it has been removed of late, owing to the injary the building has 
suffered from its too close embraces. At the south end of the 
great hall there formerly stood an old thorn, quite a large tree, but 
the means taken to preserve it quite destroyed the symmetry of 
this grand room — it fell some time since, and the objectionable fea- 
tures are now removed. Near Redfem Manor House, two miles 
north west of Kenilworth, stands the Abbot's oak, which measures 
56 feet round the butt, and is considered one of the finest in the 
county. South of Kenilworth is a place known as the Hundred 
Oaks, sufficiently descriptive of its origin. The neighbourhood of 
Baddesley Clinton furnishes us with several notable trees of the 
Arden. Between the village and Haywood, and near to a convent 
of Poor Clares, is a large beech tree, in the branches of which is 
accommodation for about seventeen persons at one time. I have 
not seen the tree myself, and am indebted to my friend, Mr. J. T. 
Burgess, for reference to this tree ; he also informs me of the exis- 
tence of an old boundary oak, or gospel tree, supposed to be up- 
wards of one thousand years old, near Priest Park farm, dividing the 
several parishes of Wroxall, Baddesley, Knowle and Balsall, only 
one smaU branch remains on the tnmk, which is of considerable 
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girth. In Baddesley Clinton are also some clumps of Scotch firs, 
planted there in expectation of a large demand for this timher. In 
Packwood Park is a large oak measuring from the extremity of its 
branches no less than 130 feet, it is illustrated in Hannett*s "Forest 
of Arden." At Wroxall there is a fine avenue of oak and other 
trees. 

Another example of the Gospel oak is retained in the name of a 
farm in this parish. Wedgenock Park, if we are to believe Strutt, 
is the oldest park in England, laid out as such, except Woodstock, 
and was formed by Henry de Newbnrg, Earl of Warwick, who 
received the title, castle, and estates from William the Conqaeror, 
and who died in 1123. There can be little doubt that so much of 
the forest existed at this time as to lead him to select this portion 
for his park, and that its conversion into a hunting ground would be 
a matter of little difficulty. In the Hamlet of Beausal and within 
the limit of this old park, is an old tree, co-eval with the forest, 
hollow and picturesque in its decay; it is known as the Bull oak, 
from the circumstance of the birth of a male calf within its trunk ; 
so noted is this tree that it is found referred to in a number of 
ancient documents. To the east of Wedgenock Park is Guy's Clifl^ 
and here some noble trees may be found. A rare avenue of fir 
trees forms an appropriate framework to the view of tfie west front 
from the road, and a tall hedge of yew trees overhangs the lane 
down to the mill ; the varieties of foliage as seen from here are 
peculiarly striking. Some noble trees overspread the waterfall, and 
a willow of unusual size droops its weeping branches into the river 
close by the miU ; the winds have recently shorn it of one or two 
large limbs, but it is still a noble tree. The grounds of Guy's Cliff 
remind us of Matlock scenery more than any other part of Warwick- 
shire, and are romantic in the extreme. On the other side of the 
road is the famous Blacklow Hill, enclosed and planted closely with 
trees. It was in a hollow of the rock on the summit of this hill that 
Piers Gaveston was beheaded in 1811 by barons '* lawless as him- 
self," so the inscription on the monument tells us. He had 
made an enemy of the powerful Earl of Warwick by calling him 
the black hound of Arden. By the field road from Guy's Cliff to Mil- 
verton is an old gnarled veteran of the forest, known, and referred to in 
some old charters, as the " Watch Oak :" it is sadly mutilated by 
the storms of centuries, but care has been taken to preserve what 
remains of it. The elms on the Leam banks I have before alluded 
to. In Leamington may be seen some good trees of this kind. On 
the LiUington road is an oak tree growing on a raised mound, fenced 
round, which goes by the name of the Centre of England Tree in 
the neighbourhood. It is,doubtless, a boundary or gospel oak, of con- 
siderable age and size. Of the Warwick trees I cannot say much 
for want of space. In the grounds of the castle some of the finest 
are to be seen, not the least interesting being the noble specimens 
of the cedars of Lebanon, near the river on the western side of the 
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castle. Speed's old map of the county (1610) shows a tree (Hodg- 
kin's tree) at the extremity of West Street. In the gardens are 
several memorial trees planted hy royal hands, and the park is well 
stocked with timber. Grove Park, near Warwick, has been so 
called from the time of Edward I. (and as its name indicates), from 
the thick wood of high trees formerly existing there. Before leaving 
the neighbourhood of Warwick and Leamington I may add that the 
whole district is plentifully wooded, and the character of the 
scenery is such as we might wish to meet with in the bounds of the 
Arden. 

Stratford-on-Avon, and the district surrounding it, next claims 
our attention. The churchyard is adorned with fine trees, and an 
interesting feature here is an avenue of limes forming a covered walk 
to the south porch. But by far the most noted tree, in its connec- 
tion with Shakespeare, was the famous mulberry, planted by the 
poet's own hand in his garden at New Place, where he died in 1616 ; 
under its shade kindred spirits and admirers of the great dramatist 
have met together. After the house and grounds were sold to a 
Rev. Francis Gastrell, the desire of visitors to view the house and 
tree so annoyed its possessor that he caused the mulberry tree to be 
cut down and cleft into firewood ; the greater pai^t was purchased by 
a Mr. Thomas Sharp, a watchmaker of the town, who had it con- 
verted into boxes and other relics for sale, from which he reaUsed a 
profitable return. The parent tree had not, however, been destroyed 
before some successful scions had been raised. Mr. Garrick, years 
before, had planted a slip in a garden at Abingdon, as a memorial 
of a grand-daughter of Shakespeare, buried at Abingdon. A number 
of cuttings from this tree have been reared by my friend, Mr. J. 
Tom Burgess, of Worcester, so that the family of Shakesperian 
mulberry trees is not likely to die out. I believe a descendant of 
the old tree, through another source, is growing in the garden 
attached to the poet's birthplace. Near this celebrated house 
formerly stood a boundary elm, refen*ed to in old writings, and 
mentioned in a perambulation in 1591. Under its shelter the poet 
in his boyhood doubtless played ; it died in 1 848, and the principal 
of its fragments is still preserved in the museum. Another tree in 
the neighbourhood associated with the poet was the notorious crab 
tree under which, the story tells us, Shakespeare and some ale 
drinking companions lay down to sleep off the effects of a drunken 
debauch, but this appears to be but little worthy of credence, more 
especially as its first publicity is ascribed to Mr. S. Ireland.* It 
was called Shakespeare's crab nevertheless, and was cut down in 
1824, and a large block of it is also preserved in the musenm. 
Charlecote Park contains some noble trees, a broad avenue of 
lunes being conspicuous. Fine rows of elms stretch from Hampton 
Lncy towards Wellesburne. Fulbrook Park, the scene of the deer* 

•Illustrated iu " Ireland's Avon." 
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stealing legend, is no more, though the story, none the less believed 
from its improbability, is still retailed. A cnriosity was formerly 
to be seen at Welford, a fine yew tree, growing out of the roof, no 
root visible either within or without, it was removed on the restor- 
ation of the Church in 1867. Some noble limes grace the church- 
yard at Snitterfield, and in the vicarage garden are three tall birch 
trees, planted here by the daughters of Jago, the author of Edge 
hill, who was vicar here. Wixford has a fine yew tree. 

At Samboume, near Studley, is one of the largest oaks in the 
county, measuring seventeen or eighteen feet round the butt at four 
feet from the ground. Studley itself is well timbered. Edstone is 
associated with the memory of the hunter poet, Somerville, In the 
grounds of Goughton Court are some remarkable Irish yew walls, the 
same arrangement of the yew tree may be seen at Combe and other 
places. Kenwood was anciently noted for its tall oaks, and derived 
its name from them. An avenue of some length communicates 
Umberslade Hall with Tamworth, and on the borders of the parish 
formerly stood another of those gospel oaks, it bore a cross engraved 
on its bark. 

We will now take the northern part of Warwickshire, starting, as 
before, from Coventry. At Keresley, by the road side, once stood 
a notable silver birch, a favourite object of interest to Coventry peo- 
ple ; the mound on which the tree stood was cut through about 
twenty years ago, and the injury the roots received caused the death 
of this beautiful tree. Corley Ash and the High Ash are two 
hamlets in the neighbourhood of Corley, whose names are taken 
from trees of this kind : the high ash was blown down some years 
ago, but the memory of it survives in the name. Some grand old 
trees remain in Arbury Park, oak and other kinds ; a lengthy 
avenue of various kinds of trees forms an approach to the hall from 
the north gate. The drive from Griflf through Arbury Park is 
charming, and we may in some parts fimcy that the Arden is not 
dis-forested. Close to Astley church once stood a hollow oak, in 
which it is said that the Duke of Suffolk, after an unsuccessful 
effort to raise an opposition to the marraige of Mary and Philip of 
Spain, hid himself from the force sent against him. He was 
betrayed by Underwood, one of his keepers, and beheaded on Tower 
Hill. The country all round here is well-timbered. Bartlett con- 
siders that Hartshill Hays are a part of the woods of the Arden. 
Drayton, the Poet of the Arden, was born here, and we may 
easily understand his prediliction for the forest and its river when 
he sings— 

*' Arden'8 sweet Ankor, let thy glory be, 
That fair idea onely lives by thee. 
♦ *#»;* ♦ 

Fair Arden thou my Temp6 art alone, 
And thou, sweet Anker, art my Helicon." 

Anstey, and (still farther north) Merevalcicontain some venerable trees« 
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The small portion of the forest which extended into Leicester need 
not detain us long. Some trees at Lindley may he said to mark the 
service which John Hardwick rendered to Henry Richmond, who 
met him near here and led him to the victorious field of Bosworth. 
In a grove of trees at Fenny Drayton a memorial of Fox the qaaker, 
horn here, has I helieve heen erected. Between Barwell and Staple- 
ton, near Richard's Dyke, is Captain Gheshyre's tree, a wych elm, 
engraved in Nichols' Leicestershire. 

In the neighhonrhood of Birmingham we have the groves of 
Edghaston, Moseley, Harhome, and a few other choice spots 
to testify that the love for leafy shelter and woodland nooks is 
not dead in the borderland of the black country. Aston yet retains 
some few of its noble old trees, the chesnut avenue at the Hall, and 
some fine trees in the churchyard still lend a grace and dignity to 
the old mansion of the Holts, now the property and popular resort 
of the Birmingham men. In the town itself we have little left to 
remind us of old woodland associations ; Deritend is supposed to 
have been derived from Deer Gate end, and refers to the former 
existence of a deer park adjacent thereto. A fine avenue of trees 
appears to have once lined the road near Deritend Chapel, the 
vicinity of which was well supplied with oak and other timber trees, 
affording shelter and beauty, a spot to which young and old could 
resort for recreation. That the men of Birmingham practised 
archery we have evidence in the fact that Stafford Street, now in 
the heart of the Iron Metropolis, was anciently known as the Butts. 
Old maps of the town show cherry orchards in close proximity to 
New Street and Bull Street, where we now find commodities very 
much unhke cherries. 

Leaving Birmingham northwards, we will proceed at once to Sut- 
ton Chase, now much more limited in extent than of old, and better 
known as the Park. The oak and the holly are its principal trees, 
but it is rather noteworthy as a spot in which we can still trace signs 
of its primitive wildness than as an illustration of woodland. The 
oaks that once crowned Barr Beacon are all gone. Druid's Heath 
has the reputation of having been the seat of an Arch Druid. If 
such was the case, we may suppose that the oak was in abundance. 
Beeches still flourish in the neighbourhood. Perry Barr derives its 
name from its fruit trees. An order of Court Leet (Aldridge) dated 
October 15, 1664, provides for the '' setting up of a sufficient payre 
of long shooting butts, where the old butts formerly stood, or in 
defaulte the constable of Barre and Aldrich a fine of 89s. to be paid. " 
so it would appear that archery still continued an institution in the 
seventeenth century. Beggars' Bush, on the ColdfieM, was a noted 
landmark, and in the early part of this century a hawthorn tree in 
the middle of "\,he turnpike was a well known point of division 
between the parishes of Sutton and Erdington. Gamer records the 
existence in 1848 of a noble specimen of the English elm at Over 
£tonnall, lofty and vigorous, standing in the village. A royal park 
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once skirted the town of Walsall, no traces remain save in name, 
which has hecome attached to a farm andhrook ; this park ahonnded 
with timher and deer in the time of Henry YIII., and some curious 
records exist relative to the privilege of hunting in this enclosure. 
Gamer tells of the Shire oak standing hy the turnpike road hetween 
here and Lichfield. The northern side of Lichfield Close is adorned 
with some fine trees, and the pathway overshadowed hy them is 
known as the Dean's Walk. A very noted sample of the Bedford 
willow formerly stood near this city, a great favourite of Dr. John- 
son's, who always visited it, and stated that it was the largest of the 
kind he had ever seen or heard of. From the interest shewn in it 
by this great writer it was called Johnson's willow ; an interesting 
account of it is given in Garner's Staffordshire, which I would quote 
entire but for want of space : it was twenty-one feet in girth 
six feet from the ground, and the trunk rose twenty feet before 
forming into branches. In November, 1810, it suffered severely 
from a storm ; another visitation deprived it of most of its remain- 
ing branches in 1815 ; ten years afterwards a fire, mischievously lit 
in its hollow trunk by some boys, accelerated its decay, and in 
April, 1829, it was finally uprooted in a violent storm. Near the 
site stood in 1S42 a fine specimen of the white poplar. Cannock 
Chase I look upon as being on the northern border of the Arden, 
forming a comparatively open ground between it and the neighbour- 
>ig Needwood. Cank, Cynnic or Tank, as it is variously called in 
ancient writings, still retains much of its primitive character, and 
in the old Park of Beaudesert, the finest in Staffordshire, and the 
neighbouHDg Chase, some rare old trees ; and patches of wood and 
moorland, We still to be found. A storm in 1593 is said to have 
destroyed sotne thousands of oak trees in the chase and neighbouring 
forest. Amo^g the celebrated trees of Cannock I can but barely 
mention the fallowing : Fair Oak, the Roan Oak, near Newgate, 
much decayed,\ but stated in Gamer to be 26 feet in girth ; the 
Magic Oak, or,\as it is sometimes called, Madge's or the Witches' 
Oak, almost goiie, the remains shew it to have been a very large 
tree : it has th^ popular notion of being haunted by evil spirits. A 
hollow tree, kndwn as the Gutter Oak, is in a ravine in the same 
locality. An aid oak in Beaudesert Park, capable of holding eight 
persons within side, was a favourite resort of Lady Uxbridge, who 
fiequenlly anr-used herself here with a telescope viewing the sur- 
rounding conntry from its cool recess. The Hawks' Yard carries 
us back to the days of falconry, but the training of burds of prey 
has given place to the education of race horses. The Parks at 
Shugborough, Wolsley, and Oakedge are rich in noble old trees, and 
in the laUer a cedar of Lebanon is worthy of notice. At Blymhili 
it is recorded that a remarkably fine alder grew here, measuring 
twelve feet round the trunk at a foot from the ground. But by far 
the most celebrated tree in this district is the Boscobel oak, in which 
Charles II. is said to have hidden himself from his pursuers after 
the battle of Worcester. The original tree, a pollard, has dis* 
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appeared, the present one, planted on the same spot, having been 
raised from one of its acorns. 

That portion of the Arden which extended into Worcestershire 
will bring to a close my imperfect sketch of the Midland Forest. 
The wooded heights of Dudley and the Wren's Nest are familiar to 
most of us, and we may here and there meet with a few veterans in 
these noted and popular groves. Pennsnett Chase is an illustration 
of the changes which the successors of Dud have made in the appear- 
ance of the hunting grounds that surrounded the ^' castle in the 
woods.'' At Himley is an old yew, measuring twenty feet ten 
inches in girth a foot from the ground. The slopes of the Broms- 
grove and Hagley Hills are picturesquely wooded, and are a popular 
resort of holiday seekers from all parts of the Black Country. The 
Frankley beeches are well known, and though the finest have been 
removed some good trees remain. The Leasowes, once the home 
of the Poet Shenstone, in which he cultivated his taste for land- 
scape gardening, still retains its olden fame, as does the garden at 
EnviUe, where a fine group of cbesnuts and a rhododendron, sixty 
yards in circumference may be seen. Mistletoe grows on the oaks 
in Eastnor Park, and as I began with these two venerable associates 
so I leave my notice of the Forest in their company. 

A word by the way on the neighbouring forests in justification of 
CsBsar's description. North of the Arden lay Chartley Forest, not 
even yet entirely submitted to the plough, though much reduced in 
limits ; Needwood, also in Staffordshire ; Sherwood in Nottingham- 
shire ; Charnwood, Charley, and Leicester Forests, in Leicestershire ; 
Whittiebury and Salcey Forests in Northants ; Wychwood Forest in 
Oxon. ; the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and Feckenham, and 
Bewdley, or Wyre Forests, in Worcestershire. He was not far wrong 
when he said the interior was one great ^* horrid forest," though 
nineteen centuries have left little trace of the wilderness it pre- 
sented to him and his legions. 

Some there are who doubt the existence of the Arden as a com- 
pact forest, and others reduce it within much narrower limits than I 
have done. History and tradition alike support the theory that a 
great forest covered a large portion of Central Britain and Saxon 
Angleland, and that this dense and primitive woodland was the 
Arden. 
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'Twas beautiful spring ! in the early morn 

Of a lovely Sabbath-day : 
The sun had ne*er made a rosier dawn 

In the charming month of May. 

On winds as sweet as the fragrant flowers 

Blooming in violet-dells, 
From the distant church's Norman towers 

Came the music of the bells ; 

In joyful accord with the song of birds, 

Trilling their loveliest lay — 
The herbage was fresh for the frisky herds, 

In pastures beside the way. 

Hedge-rows were loaded with leafy treasure, 
The Hawthorn was white with bloom — 

Bright with flowers were gardens of pleasure, 
And commons with Gorse and Broom. 

Yes, Nature was clad in beauteous dress — 

In the gladsome garb of Spring ! 
When I chanced to meet a child in distress, 

Whose story I fain would sing. 

Her lily-white face wore a wistful look, 

As she walked along the road. 
With her right hand clasping the Sacred Book i 

'1 he life-giving Word of God ! 

In her grateful hands a bouquet she held : 

Blossoms of love for the dead 1 
By sympathy touch'd, or kindness impelled : 

" Pray, why are you here ? " I said. 

I saw, ere I spoke, that her mind wa» bent 

On memories of the past. 
That her soft'ning eyes bespoke her mtent 

On grief ihrough which she bad pais'd. 
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" O sir," said the girl, " my mother is dead : 

She died but a month ago ; 
And, since in the churchyard her body was laid, 

To her grave I often go. 

''I dream'd last night, that I saw her again : 

I wish such a dream could last ! 
That mother were here and I could regain 

The joyous days of the past, 

" The robin still cOmes to the cottage door. 

The kittens upon the hearth 
Are just as playful as ever before, 

And Fido is full of mirth ; 

" The river still runs by the village mill. 
The lambs in the meadows play, 

And the soaring lark is singing still- 
But mother is far away. 

** I often think how I sat by her chair, 

When she could listen to me — 
I read from this Book ; then told her my prayer. 

Kneeling quite close to her knee. 

" But, now, sir, I pray to meet her in heav'n, 
And spend eternity there, 

With father, who died when I was but seven- 
Will Jesus answer my prayer?" 

*' Yes, Jesus will answer your prayer," I said : 
" Your mother's * but gone before * ; 

His angels will take you whither she's led. 
And you'U meet to part no more." 

«* Oft," (said the child) " she would look in my face, 

Such looks of motherly love ! 
And oft she would take me in her embrace^- 

But now she's in heaven above* 
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** Whenever I can, I go to her grave, 

And read and tell her my prayer ; 
I put on it flowVs, the best that I have— 

I feel she is near me there. 

" But when the bright angels take me above, 

How glad I shall be to go ! 
To mother, father, and God who'is love ; 

And the joys of heaven to know ! " 

I said, as the orphan went on her way 

To the grave where oft she'd be : 
** Yes, read the Bible, continue to pray ; 

And Jesus will ' call for thee.' " 

How soon He would call I did not fore-see, 

Nor when His angels would come 
To take the child with her lov'd ones to be. 

In yon bright heavenly home. 

The summer soon fled, and winter had come— 

Winter so dreary and wild ; 
When passing the church-yard close to my home, 

I saw the motherless child. 

She sat on the grave where oft she had been, 

Bible in hand as before ; 
But frozen to death : how ghastly the scene I 

Twas her corpse, and nothing more. 

Angels had taken the soul of the child 

Away from a world of care : 
They came in that winter dreary and wild. 

And answer'd the orphan's prayer. 

She found that joy is not lasting below — 

Sorrow will come, friends will flee ; 
But (thanks be to God !) that lone ones may go 

With lov'd ones in heav'n to be. 

W. F. DAWSON, 
West-gate, Coventry. 
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ALTHOUGH he was not a Briton born, we may fairly claim 
Handel for a countryman. For nearly half a century he 
lived a naturalized citizen of this country, and he rests in 

the Great Mausoleum of English worthies along with Dryden, 

Spencer, Johnson, Purcell and Garrick. 

George Frederick Handel was just a month older than Bach. 
He was born on the 23rd of February 1685. His father was a 
surgeon, and so little sympathy had he with his son's early-displayed 
preferences, that he forbade a musical instrument to be brought 
into the house. Notwithstanding the parental prohibition the boy, 
by some means, obtained access to an old clavichord and practised 
for many an hour unknown to his parents. 

An unexpected incident led the musician's father to withdraw 
his foolish opposition. Handel's eldest brother was valet to the 
Duke of Saxe Weissenfels. The father once visited his eldest son 
at the Duke's Casde and took his little boy with him. The boy's 
extraordinary voluntaries upon the organ made such an impression 
upon the Duke that he entreated his father to let him receive 
regular instruction, and consequently he was placed under Fred- 
erick Zachau, the organist of Halle Cathedral. He now made 
great progress upon the organ, the harpsicord, the violin, and 
oboe, and also in composition. At eleven years of age Handel 
was sent for further instruction to Berlin, where he was regarded 
as a prodigy. He returned to Halle before the death of his father 
m 1697, and six years afterwards he set out for Hamburgh in 
search of a wider scope for his abilities. He commenced in the 
humblest possible way by playing a second ripieno violin at the 
opera theatre, but was soon promoted to the harpsichord. During 
his sojourn here Handel formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Mattheson, the director of the music. This friendship was only 
once interrupted, but that interruption nearly cost Handel his life. 
The great musician early displayed a wilfulness of temper that alien- 
ated his friends and embittered his life. He had a violent quarrel 
with Mattheson which ended in a duel. Fortunately for the musical 
world Mattheson's sword broke against Handel's button, and the 
duel terminated without serious results. 

In six years more he had saved money enough in Hamburgh to 
accomplish a much-wished-for journey to Italy. Here he studied 
diligently the Italian masters ; then, as now, conspicuous for their 
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beauty of melody, as opposed to the rich hannonies and learned 
contrapuntal skill of the German school* 

On his return to Germany, Handel resided at Hanover, and 
accepted the post of Kapelmeister to the Elector (afterwards 
George I. of England), at a salary of 1,500 crowns a year. The 
duties of his post did not prevent him from visiting England in the 
following year, where the opera of " Rinaldo '* met with such ex- 
traordinary success, that he determined to make this country his 
home. He returned to Germany for a few months, but the year 
1712 found him in England again, and shortly afterwards he was 
commissioned by Queen Anne to write a Te Deum and Jubilate, 
to celebrate the Peace of Utrecht. For this service he received a 
pension of ;£'2oo. This was afterwards increased to ;£'4oo, and 
eventually to ;^6oo. 

Previously to this, Handel had written many works. Passions, 
Church pieces, and Operas had occupied him from childhood, 
but the above was his first great work in the English language. 

In 17.17 the Duke of Chandos, who had built a magnificent 
mansion at Cannons, near Edgware, offered Handel the post of 
organist of his private chapel, which he accepted, and retained till 
1720. During this time he composed eleven sacred pieces, which, 
from their style and length, might be called Cantatas ; but are 
known as the Chandos Anthems. They are remarkable for their 
grand choruses, many of which were afterwards introduced by their 
composer, into his oratorios. 

It was during this period that Handel wrote his first " Suite de 
Pieces *' for the harpsichord, which he dedicated to his pupil, the 
Princess Anne. The first of these is the well-known Air with 
Variations, called " Tiie Harmonious Blacksmith.*' A story is cur- 
rent that Handel was inspired to this composition by hearing the 
musical ring of a blacksmith's hammer upon the anvil. William 
Powell, the blacksmith who is supposed to be thus honored, is 
buried at Whitchurch, Little Stanmore, Middlesex, and a tomb- 
stone bearing the symbols of his occupation has been raised by 
public subscription. This is a pretty idea, but unfortunately 
Handel never gave the piece this title, and probably never thought 
of such a thing. Mr. Lintot, a music-seller of Bath, who was 
originally a blacksmith, published the piece, apart from the *' Suite" 
about the beginning of the present century, and gave it the title by 
which it is now so well known. 

^German Music, — The Music of the intellect and thought ; passion modi- 
fied by high imagination. It is essentially Grothic ; vast and grand. It is 
for man. The shadow of the Brocken is over it ; the solemn sound of the 
Bhine and Danube pervades it. It is an intellectual gale. 

Italian Music, — A lovely woman, a Corinne, breathing forth her soul under 
the influence of some deep and strong passion, beneath a summer midnight 
sky, among the ruins of ancient Roman grandeur. It is immensely sensuous 

— Life of Norman Maeleod Vol, 1. p, 163, 
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Handel's compositions for the harpsichord are little known. The 
instrument resembled a grand pianoforte in appearance, but in 
mechanism and effect it differed considerably, the strings being 
caught with a quill instead of being struck by a hammer. The 
effect was a soft tinkling tone almost devoid of expression. An 
increase of power was gained by having two rows of keys and 
couplers. It could hardly be expected that compositions for the 
harpsichord would find acceptance now, but the great masters, 
denied the ear-tickling effects of the present day, fell back on dig- 
nified harmonies ; and it is pleasing to find that fickle fortune, 
after revelling for years in pieces of the thunder and lightning 
school, is returning to its first love and calling for the gavottes and 
stately pieces of the old time. 

Handel's last work at Cannons anticipated his future fame. . It 
was here he wrote his first oratorio, " Esther." Oratorio was a 
form of musical entertainment adopted not many years before in 
Italy and quite new to English people. It suited the national 
taste and soon won the popularity which it has ever since retained. 
" Esther " was performed several times in Handel's lifetime, and 
has recently been revived with much success. 

In 1 72 1 the Italian Opera, (or, as it was then called, the Aca- 
demy of Music) was established. Handel was invited to compose 
for it ; Bononcini and others were invited to do the same : and, 
for the next twenty years, Handel's life was harrassed, and even 
his health and reason impaired by the malevolent intrigues of 
jealous rivals. We can hardly form an idea now of the extent to 
which the feud between Handel and Bononcini was carried. When 
the great Duke of Marlborough lent his powerful influence to 
Bononcini, the difference assumed a policital aspect, the Whigs 
taking the side of their leader, and the Tories, with the King and 
royal party remaining firm in their preference for Handel. The 
spectacle struck the non-musical people, even of that day as ludi- 
crous, and Swift ridicules it in the following doggerel : — 

<< Some say that Signor Bononcini 
Compared to Bonders a mere ninny; 
While others say that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle ; 
Strange that such a difference should be 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.** 

Handel held bravely on. Italian operas poured from his pen 
unceasingly until they reached a total of 39, and for awhile he was 
able to outrival all his rivals. But while the lawyers fought the 
client bled. The Academy failed in 1728, and Handel then risked 
;£■! 0,000 in the management of the King's Theatre, and afterwards 
of Covent Garden, This undertaking also failed, and in 1737 he 
retired to Aix-la-Chapelle broken in health and ruined in prospects. 

We cannot in fairness suppose that Handel's downfall was 
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entirely the work of his enemies. Doubtless his own unyielding 
temper had something to do with it. He had many excellent 
qualities, but he did not possess the virtue of conciliation. Let the 
following anecdotes prove it. 

Handel personally directed the performances at the ICing's 
Theatre by presiding at the harpsichord.* HandeFs accompa- 
niments are said to have been so masterly that the attention of the 
audience was not unfrequently diverted from the song to the 
accompaniment. As might be expected the singers did not appre- 
ciate this, and an Italian once declared that if ever Handel served 
him so, he would jump down upon the instrument and put an end 
to it. When Handel heard this he thus addressed his employ^, 
** Oh, oh you vill jump vill you ? Very veil, Sare, be so kind as to 
tell me de night ven you vill jump, and I vill advertise it in de 
bill and I vill get a great deal more money by your jumping than 
I vill get by your singing." 

On another occasion a singer named Carestina sent back a song 
to Handel, saying it was much too easy for him to sing. Handel 
went in a great rage to his lodgings and said in his usual hasty and 
broken language ** Voo tog ! don*t I know better as yourself vat 
i^ best for you to sing — if you vill not sing all de song vat I give 
you I vill not pay you een stiver." 

Busby relates the following amusing anecdote : — 

" Handel, as is well known, had suoh a remarkable irritability of 
nenres that he could not bear to hear the tuning of instmrnents, and 
therefore this was done before he arrived at the Theatre. A mnsical 
wag, determined to extract some mirth from his irascibility of temper, 
stole into the orchestra one night when the Prince of Wales was to be 
present, and nntnned all the instruments. As soon as the Prince arriyed, 
Handel gave the signal to begin, eon spirito, but such was the horrible 
discord, that the enraged musician started up from his seat, and haying 
overturned a double bass which stood in his way, he seized a kettle-drum, 
which he threw with such violence at the leader of the band, that he lost 
his full-bottomed wig in the effort. Without waiting to replace it, he 
advanced, bareheaded, to the front of the orchestra, breathing venge- 
ance, but so choked with passion, that utterance was denied him. la 
tiiis ridiculous attitude he stood staring and stamping, and for some 
moments, amidst the general convulsion of laughter ; nor could he be 
prevailed upon to resume his seat, until the Prince went in person, and 
with much difficulty appeased his wrath.*' 

Whilst engrossed with operas and entangled in difficulties, Han- 
del found but little time for oratorio ; but on his return to London 
after his unfortunate bankruptcy, he seems to have devoted himself 
almost exclusively to this work, and his masterpieces followed each 
other in quick succession. First came ** Saul " and then «* Israel 
in Egypt," both in 1739. **The Messiah " was written in 1741^ 

*Th6 practise of conducting by means of the baton was not intvodaoed 
until Spohr visited England in 1820. 
Q 
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**Samsoa*' also in 1741, **DettingenTe Deum'*in 1 743, " Belshaz- 
zar" in 1744, and "Judas Maccabaeus*' in 1746. These being 
undoubtedly Handel's greatest works, it will be observed that they 
were written when their composer was about 50 years of age. Even 
the genius of Handel was not matured in a day. 

Writing of " Israel in Egypt" the musical critic of " The Times * 
says : — 

** Little matters that Handel derived much of what Cherubini would 
call the etqfe from other sources, or that some French wit may 
have described it as * Israel oratorio par G. P. Handel et Oompagnie/ 
All that is in it of HandePs own (by far the greater part) is such as 
Handel only could have written. Ail that Handel borrowed of others 
he has turned into purest gold, whilst the entire setting is such as none 
other than he could have imagined, contrived, and executed. However 
it may have been manufactured, it is the greatest thing of its kind in 
existence, and no wonder that chorus-singers delight in surmounting 
the difficulties it presents." 

The story of the " Messiah *' has been often told, but no memoir 
of Handel would be complete without it. 

Written in the early Autumn of 1 741, a time of the year at which 
(says Dr. Macfarren) his imagination was generally most fruitful, 
Handel took the score with him to Dublin in November of the 
same year. The following interesting account of its first perfor- 
mance is taken from Faulkner's Journal, a Dublin newspaper of 
the time : — 

ADVBBTI8BMBNT, MABOH 23rd. 1742. 

'' For the relief of the prisoners in the several jails, and for the sup- 

?ort of llercer's Hospital, in Stephen's Street, and of the Charitahle 
nfirmary on the Inn's Quay, on Monday, the 12th of April, will he per- 
formed at the Music Hall, in Fishamble Street, Mr. Handel's new grand 
oratorio, called The Messiahj in which the gentlemen of the choirs of both 
cathedrals will assist, with some concertos on the organ by Mr. Handel. 
Tickets to be had at the Music HaU, and at Mr. Neal's, in Christ Charch 
Yard, at half-a-guinea each. N.B. — No person will be admitted to the 
rehearsal without a rehearsal ticket, which will be given gratis with the 
ticket for the performance, wlsen payed for." 

SSHBABSAL, APSIL 5th. 1742. 

''Yesterday, Mr. Handel's new grand sacred oratorio, called The 
Messiah, was reheat sed at the Music Hall, in Fishamble Street, to a most 
grand, polite and crowded audience ; and was performed so well, that it 
gave universal satisfaction to all present; and was allowed by the 
greatest judges, to be the finest composition of music ever heard, and 
the sacred words as properly adapted lor the occasion. N.B.— At the 
desire of several persons of distinction, the above performance is put off 
to Tuesday next. The doors will be opened at eleven, and the perfor- 
mance begin at twelve. Man;^ ladies and gentlemen who are weU-wiahers 
to this noble and grand charity, for which this oratorio was oompoied, 
* request it as a favour, that i he ladies who honour this performance with 
their presence, would be pleased to come without hoops, as it will greatly 
increase the charity by making room for more company." 
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PEJlFOR]IIAXO£, ATRlh 13th 1/42. 

" On Tuesday last, Mr. Handel's saored grand Oratorio, TAeMeatiah, 
was performed in the New Music Hall, in Fishamble Street ; the best 
judges allowed it to be the most finished piece of music. Words are 
wanting to express the exquisite delight it afforded to the admiring 
crowded audience. The sublime, the graad, and the tender, adapted to 
the most elevated, majestic, and moving words, conspired to transport 
aod charm the ravished heart and ear. It is but jastice to Mr. Handel, 
that the world should know he generously gave the money arising from 
this grand performance to be equally shared by the Society for Reliev- 
inrr ftisoners, the Charitable Infirmary, and Mercer's Hospital, for which 
they will ever gratefully remember his name j and that the gentlemen 
of the two choirs, Mr. Dubourg, Mrs, Avolio, and Mrs. Gibber, who all 
performed their parts to admiration, acted also on the same disinterested 
principle, satisfied with the deserved applause of the public, and the 
conscious pleasure of promoting such useful and extensive charity. There 
were about seven hondred people in the room, and the sum collected for 
that noble and pious charity amounted to about £400, out of which £127 
goes to each of the three great and pious charities." 

On his return to England, Handel determined to devote the 
profits derived from its performance to the cause of benevolence. 
It was given every year for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital 
in London, and the custom being continued for t 7 years after 
Handel's death, the Hospital realised from it altogether the sum of 
;^i 0,299. But the amount which charity has gained from its per- 
formance since that time is incalculable. The original MS. of the 
oratorio is in the possession of the Queen. On the fly-leaf at the 
beginning is the note in Handel's own hand writing that the book 
was commenced on the 22nd of August, 1 741, and on the last leaf 
is the intimation that it was finished on the 12 th of September, 
only fourteen days being actually devoted to the task. 

On reading this extraordinary statement, the question arises, 
But were the materials ready to hand ? and the answer is found in 
the MS. itself. After its examination the idea that Handel wrote 
the work surrounded by scraps of paper containing crude ideas 
jotted down at odd moments must be dismissed as ridiculous. In 
some places the notes at the top of the page bear traces of the 
drying powder, shewing that the page must have been finished 
before the first notes were dry. 

This autograph score has been photo-lithographed, so that a per- 
fect fac-simile of HandeFs own score may be bought and examined. 
A clever article upon this fac-simile appeared in Macmillan's 
Magazine for August 1868, from the pen of Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
an extract from which cannot fail to be read with interest:— 

" It is easy to gain some insight into Handel's oharaoter from this US. 
We may laugh at the ladies and gentlemen who advertise their ability 
to tell us all about ourselves *' on receipt of own handwriting," but 
they have merely pushed a truth far enough to make it ridioulous. The 
** Messiah"' score is a case in proof. One does not want special powers 
to describe the kind of man who filled its pages ; while the impressions 
conveyed agree in every instance with the statements of those who had 
the advantage of Handera personal acquaintance. Tne changeable 
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mood of the ooxnposer, for example, is aocuratelj reflected in his mann- 
Bcript. At one time he.writes calmlj, and with as near an approach to 
neatness as he is capable of making. At another, he seems to have a 
rash of ideas with which his pen cannot keep pace, though it flies over 
the paper at speed, and by no means stands upon the order of its going. 
At another, it is plain that he labours hard, grows fiercely impatient of 
errors, and dashes huge ink strokes through them, or else smears them 
with his finger after the fashion subsequently adopted by Mr. Samuel 
Weller. No equable self-contained musician could have produced the 
'* Messiah " manuscript. It is the work of one quick to fee), and by no 
means scrnpulous about manifesting all he felt. Not less evidently was 
its author a man of careless habits. Accepting the testimony of this 
volume, ib is impossible to suppose Handel worrying himself over a 
refractory neckcloth, or severe with his tailor because of an imperfect 
fit. A more untidy manuscript can hardly be imagined. So few pages 
are free from blots and smears that one is driven to suppose that the 
master, in moments of abetraction, scattered ink about. Moreover, the 
work is as innocent of penkuife marks as a banker's ledger. Mistakes, 
g^eat or small, are either crossed and recrossed, or swallowed up in 
blackness according to the humour of the moment. Something too, of 
his physical personality can be gathered from the writing. It must 
have been a heavy hand that penned such coarse, rude characters. No 
quill could account by itself for notes with heads so huge and tails so 
flaunting. The ** Messiah " score, in point of fact, is just what might 
have been expected from the burly Saxon. It reflects his physique not 
less fiuthfally than the splendour of his genius.'* 

Having followed Handel to the highest point in his artistic career, 
it will be interesting to glance for a moment at his contemporaries. 

'* There were giants in the earth in those days.*' Purcell, the 
greatest of English-born Musicians, had been dead half-a-cen- 
tury, and the unaccountable neglect of his works had already 
commenced ; but Dr. Arne (the composer of ** Rule Britannia**) 
was at the height of his popularity. He had just been appointed 
by Garrick, composer to Drury Lane, and his operas, the very 
titles of which have long since been forgotten, were frequently 
performed. Bononcini, the protegfe of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and HandeVs greatest rival in the early days of Italian Opera, 
had fallen into disgrace through a mean forgery ; he published as 
his own an Italian Madrigal by Lotti. 

Of Church Organists there were some noted men in Handel's 
time^— Drs. Greene, of St. Paul's, Boyce, of the Chapels Royal, 
Nares, of York, and Kent, of Winchester, still occupy an honoured 
place amongst the composers of Church Music. The first named 
had the misfortune to occupy a position of direct antagonism to 
Handel, for in the dispute between the Composer and Bononcini,Dr. 
Greene openly sided with the Italian. This may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by considering the position occupied by Handel as 
the favourite of the king, and the composer (by the king's com- 
mand) of anthems for special State occasions. Now there can be 
little doubt that if Handel had remained in his own country, this 
honor would have been given to Dr. Greene as composer to the 
Chapel Royal ; and, perhaps, it is no wonder if, under these 
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circumstances, Greene looked upon Handel as an intrusive 
foreigner and failed to give his genius its due. There is another 
point which is worth consideration. Wonder has been expressed 
at the very uncomplimentary language used by Handel when the 
degree of Doctor of Music was offered to him by the University of 
Orford, in 1733.* But when it is remembered that the same 
honour had been offered to Greene, and accepted by him, three 
years before, the reason for Handel's contempt is apparent. 

Other contemporaries of Handel were Hasse, Graun and Gluck. 
The first named was celebrated in the threefold capacity of Com- 
poser, singer and performer. His operas were very highly thought 
of throughout Germany, and one of them (** Artaserse") was given 
in London in 1734, through the influence of the party in opposi- 
tion to Handel. Graun also held a high position as a singer and 
composer, but he is best known to us by his Te Deum. These 
were considered the masters of German opera as the Bachs were 
of the organ, the pianoforte, and sacred composition. The distin- 
guished dramatic composer, Gluck, was not born when Handel 
first came to England, and when he arrived in London, in 1745, 
to write for the king's theatre, Handel contemptuously remarked, 
** Gluck knows no more of counterpoint than mine cook." Never- 
theless the same Gluck has beaten even Handel himself out of the 
field of dramatic composition. His operas keep the stage to this 
day, whilst Handel's, except for a few isolated but beautiful songs, 
are unknown. And Gluck deserved to win, for he enunciated the 
principle " that music intended to describe dramatic situations 
must be itself dramatic ;" to use his own words, " I wish to 
confine music to its true province ; that of seconding poetry by 
strengthening the expression of the sentiments, and the interest of 
the situation without interrupting the action and weakening it 
wtth superfluous ornaments." 

Handel's later oratorios — ** Joshua," ** Susannah," " Solomon," 
" Theodora," and ** Jephtha" — are now little known, but they con- 
tain some splendid music, and their revival, whenever attempted, 
is invariably attended with success. This is more than can be said 
of their first performance, for Handel's oratorios were scarcely 
more successful in a pecuniary sense than were his operas. " I 
perfectly well remember," says Dr. Bumey, '* that none of them 
were well attended except " Samson" and the " Messiah." This, 
however, did not concern him much. ** Never mint," said he, 
when they told him the room was almost empty, ** te moosic will 
sound te petter." 

As an Organist Handel was probably inferior to Bach, for the 
simple reason that he had no such instruments as his contemporary 
on which to practise or display his powers ; indeed, it has often 

• " Vat de dyvil I trow my money away for dat which de blookhead 
with. I no want." 
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been a marvel to me how Handel, who was brought up in Germany, 
and knew what the organs of that country were, could have per- 
formed at all upon the rickety machines without pedals, and tuned 
upon the principle of unequal temperament, such as he found 
everywhere in this country. Yet he must have been a performer of 
great ability, for it is certain he played the accompaniments to his 
own oratorios. His compositions for the king of instruments differ 
in style from those of Bach. He seldom uses the organ as a solo 
instrument, but generally in conjunction with the orchestra. Such 
pieces he termed Organ Concertos. 

As might have been expected, Handel was a fine extempore 
player. In one of his works, after a chorus in which men- 
tion is made of the organ, the accompanist is instructed 
to take the subject of the chorus, and perform an extempore fugue 
upon it. The great master must have forgotten, at the moment 
when he wrote such an instruction, that to carry it out requires a 
genius almost equal to his own. 

The interest connected with the biography of Handel is not so 
far removed from this locality as may be at first supposed. He 
was a frequent visitor at Gopsal Hall, near Market Bosworth, the 
seat of his friend Charles Jennens, Esq., and a full length paint- 
ing of him is still preserved among the family portraits in that 
mansion. Still more interesting is the fact that here the immortal 
** Messiah " ^was written, and the organ upon which it was first 
played is now in Great Packington Church. It was probably 
during one of these visits to Gopsal Hall that Handel visited 
Coventry, and played upon the organ in St. Michael's Church.* 
The mention of this brings a rather good story to my mind. A 
gentleman was once showing a friend over the Church, and, 
pointing with some pride to the noble instrument, he said, ** that 
is our organ : it was once played by Handel." The visitor 
reflected a moment, and then replied, " That organ played by 
Handle I Dear me, what a very large organ — for a Barrel Organ /" 

Handel, like his contemporary Bach, was in the latter years of 
his life quite blind. This affliction had a beneficial effect upon 
him in calming his temper, and fitting him for his approaching 
death. I do not know a more affecting story than that which 
speaks of Handel, the old man, being led to the organ to accom- 
pany his oratorio, ** Samson." All goes well till the tenor voice 
begins the air — 

*' Total eclipse ! No sun, no moon ; 
All dark to me." 

Then the organ gives an uncertain sound— it ceases; his own 
music has proved too much for him, he has broken down. 

• The celebrated Handel pet formed once or twice upon this organ, and 
gave his decided testimony in favor of its excellence ; peculiarly commending 
the Doable Diapason, Vox Humana, and Bassoon stops. 

Sharp* 8 ** Coventry Antiquities.** 1871. 
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Handel never married. lie frequently spoke of the pleasure 
it gave him to set the words of Scripture to music, and of the 
beneficial influence such exercises had upon his mind. It is said 
that a friend, looking in upon him unexpectedly whilst he was 
writing **He was despised," found him in tears. He was always 
ready to assist old and decayed musicians, and may be considered 
almost as the founder of the Royal Society of Musicians. Bearing 
in mind the customs of the age in which he lived, his may be called 
a blameless life ; indeed it is scarcely possible to conceive the com- 
poser of the " Messiah'* to have been other than a religious man, 
and we read with no surprise, that when Lord Kinnoul thanked him 
for the entertainment the audience derived from listening to that 
work, he replied, " My Lord, I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them : / wish to make them better ^ 

Handel's last compositions were, the Air, **"Wise men flatter- 
ing," and the duett with chorus, **Zion now her head shall raise,*' 
both inserted in Judas Maccabseus." Though he lived to be 7 1 
years of age, his end was rather sudden, for on the 6th of April, 
i759> he directed the performance of the "Messiah** at Covent 
Garden, and on Good Friday, the 13th, he expired. He had often 
expressed a desire that he might be called to his rest on that day, 
** in the hope,*' to use his own words, ** of meeting his good God, 
his sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day of his resurrection ;'* 
referring to the following Easter Sunday. 

He was buried in Westminster Al)bey in the presence of a ** vast 
concourse of people of all ranks." Over his grave is a full-length 
figure, by Roubiliac, bearing a scroll with the words, ** I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,** and over them the notes of the melody 
to which Handel has set them. 

In 1784, the supposed centenary of Handel's birth, a Com- 
memoration Festival was held in Westminster Abbey, under the 
direct patronage of George III. It lasted four days, and the band 
and chorus, under Joah Bates, numbered 525, a very large number 
for those days. In 1859 (the centenary of his death) was given, 
in the Crystal Palace, the first of those gigantic Handel Festivals 
which may now be looked upon as a periodical national homage to 
the genius of the illustrious composer. 

When Dr. Arbuthnot was asked by Pope what he thought of 
Handel, he replied, "Conceive the highest you can of his 
abilities, and they are much beyond anything you can conceive.** 

*• He is the greatest musician that ever lived," said Beethoven, 
" I could uncover my head and kneel upon his tomb.** 



F. W, HUMBERSTONE, A.K.C. 
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DERIVATION OF COVENTRY. 




^HE subject of the origin of the term Coventry has been eo 
freqaently referred to,, and never satisfactorily deter- 
mined, that we think it needs no apology for reproducing 
.the various opinions and suggestions which have appeared on this 
, vexed question. 

Poole, in his history says, *' There is no reason to believe that 
the town was ever known by any other name than that of Coventre. 
We are told that the latter syllable **tre'* is the old British word 
for Town, and that ** Covent" applies certainly to the great convent 
established here—when, is not known; but we at once perceive the 
natural way of speaking of the place as the '* Convent Town,'' a 
description which has ultimately been converted into the one word 
Coventry, though but one or two centuries ago the original spelling, 
Coventre was in common use.'' 

Beader says that '^ the syllable *' tre " implies that it was a place 
inhabited by the Britons, before the Saxons added Coven (from the 
word convent) to it as is conjectured from a Saxon nunnery very 
anciently established here." 

Dugdale gives no decided opinion—'' But for the orignall of its 
Name I can give no positive Reason ; and therefore, whither the 
first part thereof viz,, COb^lt was occasioned by some Covent of 
Beligious Persons, antiently founded here, as some think; for there 
was a Monastery of Nuns long before the Priory, or whither from 
this little Brook, of which others conceive the true name to be 
Clltl^) I ^ill not stand to argue, sure I am that the last syllable 
thereof, viz., Ctf is British and signifies the same that VUla in 
Latine doth. From whence I conclude that the first Plantation here, 
hath been of very great antiquity, though when, or by whom made, 
I cannot expect to discover, having so little Light of Story to guide 
me through those elder Times." 

Sharp takes much the same view. 

Dyer says Cune (and Coven) means a little stream, tri or tre a 
habitation or town. 

Drayton in his Polyolbion, speaking of the Cune as one of the 
tributaries of the Avon; — 

Whom Sow doth first assist, 

Which taketh Shirbume in with Cone. 

A MS* History of Coventry, printed in the appendix to Fordun's 
Scotichronicon, states — '' Some say it took name from two Danish 
Captaines making covenant heare, others from a great tree neare 
Smithford Bridge, that from the strangeness of the fruite was called 
* quaint/ but most probable from the Covent heare.*' 
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A suggestion appears in the Gibsonian MSS.* : — '' In the 
bounds of the priors p'te of Coventry * * from the Erie's 
p'te * * there is meDtion made ofa ford called Coyentford, w®'* lyeth 
on the west p*te of the Gitty, which in the coppy I have is written 
Cnentford, omitting the o, and of the water wherein the ford is. I 
take it, the citty is denominated Covent-tre, pronounced Coyntre^ 
w^ may be Englished, the towne upon coyent water.*' 

In deeds of different periods we find the words Quenettesford, 
Qaanottesforde, Chuentford, referring to land in this neighbourhood. 
We meet also with peculiar contractions of the name frequently, 
as Couinti, Couint', Couentr', Coventr', Couent', &c. 

In the list of the Landholders in Warwickshire, in the Doomsday 
Book, we have " Abbacia de Couentreu." + 

In reference to the trade of Coventry in Drayton's time, he 
Bays : — 

**His breech of Coyntrie blewe.*' 

Mr. J. Tom Burgess, F.S.A., in a communication to some Local 
Notes and Queries, seme few years since thus writes : — ** The early 
history of mid-England has yet to be elucidated. There seems to 
be but little doubt that the old forest land north of the Avon was 
to a great extent inhabited by the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants (Celts or Britons) uniil a much later period than is generally 
supposed. In the Forest of Arden, Eoman camps and settlements 
are comparatively scarce. The names of the trees and the valleys, 
the rivers and the streams, nay, of many of the villages themselves, 
are not even Saxon in their origin, though they have changed their 
spelling during the last thousand years, When Alfred the Great 
fixed the Wailing Street road as the western boundary of the terri- 
tory assigned to Guthrum and his Danes, the Saxons had probably a 
precarious settlement on the plains and undulating surface of the 
Feldon; but we can find but little trace of their early occupation 
in the forest land of Arden. Many years before Leofric's time there 
was established on the banks of the Sherbourne a religious house— a 
church with the dwelling-places of the recluses who there worshipped. 
This, in the language of the Celts, would be Co-van tigh — that is, 
in the holy woman's house or- dwelling. Monastery, in Gaelic, 
simply means the monk's house. The original spelling is preserved 
in the French Couven^ a convent. When -^thelflsBd, Alfred's 
heroic daughter, erected her celebrated line of forts, in 91 i, at War- 
wick, at btafiford, and at other places on the Mercian frontier, 
Coventry seems to have been almost, if not quite, within the Danish 
frontier, for we have traces of their occupation of Monks Kirby, Bugby, 
and other spots on the west of the Watling- street. The early import- 
ance of Coventry was therefore due to its being a frontier town, where, 
under the sanctuary itself, trade could be carried on, and artizans 
live in peace and ply their respective trades. Coventry does not 
* Yespatian F, ix. t Also spelt in the saxaebook 'Coventrev.' 
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appear to have been harried as much as many other places during 
the ware with the Danes, though it must have suffered greatly in 
the &mou8 sacking of 1016-17. It is significant, however, that 
Canute presented to the Church of Coventry the arm of St Augustine 
(the great doctor), which relic he had purchased for an immense 
sum at the City of Pavia (circa 1020-80). 

Mr Doggett in a letter to the same journal suggests another 
origin : — 

** In searching amongst the archives of the city of Coventry I never 
met so far as I can remember with the word * Covent * or any simi- 
lar form as applicable to Coventry before the foundation of the 
convent. The corporation have no document that I am aware of 
older than the period above-mentioned. The oldest town charter 
possessed by them was granted by Banulph, Earl of Chester, about 
the time of Stephen, as is supposed. A charter confirming a 
charter of Banulph was granted by Hy. 11. The Corporation of 
Coventry possess a great mass of charters referring to property in 
and near the town. Many of these came into their possession af- 
ter the dissolution of the monastery, on their purchasing the pro- 
perty of the Guilds and Chantries. Some of these may possibly be 
older than the charter of Banulph, but I much doubt it. 

"The derivation of Coventry from Covent is said to be obvious, and 
therefore not such as to give entire satisfaction. The place was 
known as Coventry before Leofric founded the great monastery 
which endured aud flourished down to the time of Henry the YIII. 

"For some time past I have held a theory upon the subject of the 
name, to which I am not, however, unreasonably attached, but as your 
letter affords me a convenient opportunity for broaching it, I will 
proceed to do so. 

"I suggest that the name may be derived from the word 'covin 
tree, ' If you refer to Quintin Durward, chapter 8. you will find 
the * covin tree ' mentioned. In a foot note upon the term Scott 
says, ' The large tree in front of a Scottish castle was sometimes 
called so. It is difficult to trace the derivation ; but at the distance 
from the castle the laird received guests of rank, and thither he con« 
veyed them on their departure. '* 

** Coventry was a favourite residence of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
who founded the great convent. It does not seem unreasonable to 
infer that before his time the Earls of Mercia had a castle there, at 
which they rested occasionally, if it were not their principal residence. 
This residence is Hkely to have had a * covin tree, ' which, as per- 
taining to the abode of the greatest lord — ^perhaps almost the only 
lord — in the district would get to be known as the * covin tree.' 

"At or under this tree, people, attracted by the business growing 
out of probably one of the greatest establishments in England, 
would meet and make their bargains, convene and covenant 'convin,' a 
bit of monkish Latin, it may be, would seem to apply to both ; and 
although the word * Covin' has long signified a fraudulent or 
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treacberous ngrcement, it does not follow that it shoald have had 
any such signification originally. Indeed, reasoning from analogy, 
the contrary may be inferred. By degrees a * villa * would grow 
up as close to the castle and to the tree as the lord would permit, 
and would naturally get to be known in connection with the * covin 
tree. ' The ' covin tree ' would be its name. In course of time 
the tree itself would disappear. The article would be dropped and 
< Coventre* would remain. Devizes in Wilts is a case somewhat 
in point. Nobody now thinks of calling it 'the Devizes ; ' yet it 
was commonly so called, not so very long ago. I remember an aged 
relative of mine who always spoke of that town as * the Devizes ' 
whenever she had occasion to mention it. 

'*In Domesday the name is spelled ' Coventrev, ' which is highly 
interesting, and perhaps of great importance as being the oldest spell- 
ing we know of at present. Further on I shall revert to this. In the 
Charter of Ranulph before mentioned the name is spelled < Conjntre.' 
This is more like * covin-tree ' or ' coven-tree ' than it is Hke * covent- 
ree ' or * covent-re , * an d more or less would not much signify in 
those days. At the time tbe Charter in question was granted 
the Convent was a great feature of the place^ but not yet great 
enough to overshadow the Castle. 

<< In the Charter of Henry II., confirming a Charter of one of the 
Ranulph's the name is spelled ' Couintre,' but ' Coventre' was the 
usual form down to the time of Elizabeth at least. In Latin docu- 
ments ' Coventre* held its ground later than the reign of EUzabeth, 
but in English documents ' Coventry ' appears earlier than her 
time. 

'*As a town Coventry seems to be practically a myth before Leofrio*s 
time. Had it been a place of any consequence it would surely have 
been mentioned in the chronicles of the period as having been some- 
times occupied and sacked or destroyed in the wars that were con- 
tinually raging amongst the Saxons themselves, or between them 
and the Danes. I have run my eye through the Saxon Chronicle 
prior to a.d. 1043 without being able to find the place named, but 
I may have overlooked it, as I have not had time for a minute in- 
vestigation. I think I am fully warranted in saying the town of 
Coventry was of little or no importance before Leofiic's day. After- 
wards, we have tolerably plain sailing. That the town should have 
rapidly sprung into importance under Leofric and immediately af« 
terwards may be readily accounted for. In the first place he built 
at Coventry a magnificent monastery, which he richly endowed ; and 
secondly he is said for tbe love of Godiva to have made the town 
toll free. 

• I Luriche, for the love of thee. 
Doe make Coventre toll free.' 

<* So ran the old rhyme supposed to have been set up in Trinity 
Church, Coventry, about the time of Richard H,, and which remain- 
ed there for ages after. 
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'^ My opinion is that the founding of the monastery was the prior 
event. This and the possession of certain relics of great sanctity 
would be sore to bring a great concourse of pilgrims, and a large in- 
crease of business to the place. It would consequently become of 
great impori^ance to the monks, for the sake of the offerings of the 
pious as well as for the conyenience of their own establishment, that 
all customary dues and burdens, imposed by the Lord should be re- 
mitted or made as light as possible. The Church of Rome well un- 
derstood at that period, as it does still perhaps, the craft and mys- 
tery of ploughing with the heifer. Godiva was first won, and she by 
degrees prevailed upon Leofric. I suspect that the task she set 
herself was one of difficulty. No doubt what Leofric gave up had 
become a considerable source of revenue, full of golden promise. 
Indeed he may have had an eye to itin founding the monastery, just as 
a rich landowner of the present day may give a Park to the people, 
expecting to double his fortune out of the highly eligible building 
sites thus opened up — and doing it too. If so the sacrifice was 
greater on the part of Leofric than posterity has been accustomed 
to regard it. 

'* When we consider the double advantage thus bestowed upon the 
place and its central position, we may easily imagine the great in- 
flux of people to it from all quarters, which must have immediately 
followed, and the prosperity from all kinds of handicraftsmen. 

''The course taken by Leofric became something like a settled 
policy under his successors. Themen of Coventry held in free burgage, 
as appears by the charter of Eanulph,Earl of Chester, who confirmed 
to them various privileges which they had enjoyed in the time of 
his ancestors. Especially he commanded that whatever merchants 
the burgesses might bring with them for the improvement of the YDl 
they should have peace, and no one should injure them. Henry 
the II. confirmed a charter of Eanulph, which provided amongst other 
things that they who came into the Vill from that day, when they 
began to build the YiU, should l;e quit of a// things for two years. 

" However rapidly Coventry may have increased, it was not till 
the 14th century that it became of sufficient importance to be walled. 
Edward the third by his charter, dated the 20th of November, in 
the 88 th year of his reign, allowed the Corporation to ' include, 
make sure, and kernell the city of Coventry with a wall of lime and 
stone.' 

** My object in dwelling upon all this is to show that Coventry may 
well have taken its name, as I have suggested, at a time when the 
' covin ' or ' coven tree ' grew, and was known under that name 
south of the Tweed, in the latter Saxon and Danish period. 

'' The Anglo-Saxon fir tree is treop, and curiously enough treop 
also means a covenant or treaty. According to March, in his 
Anglo-Saxon grammar, some of the German editors use v for p, 
which March, however, renders * v v (w) * Apply this to the 
Domesday spelling, and the * trev * closely resembles, and might 
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Datnrally have come from the Aoglo-Saxon * treop.' In that case 
the Norman Scribes forestalled the German editors in the use of ▼ 
for p. An examinatioif of the fac simile of Domesday and other an< 
cient MSS. would throw light upon the point I imagine, but I have 
not time to pursue the enquiry. 

<* To conclude this long letter I will mention a fact which appears 
to me to have an important bearing upon the subject. In the ear- 
liest seal of the city of Coventry, and in that which followed it, and 
continued in use down to 1884 or 1885, a tree forms a prominent 
feature. I happen to possess an imperfect loose impression of the 
first of these seals. In the muniment room at Coventry there is a 
beautiful impression of this seal, which is a great curiosity in other 
respects besides this of the tree. It is attached to a deed of about 
the time of Henry Y. or Henry YI. As to the second sealit is also still 
in existence in the custody of the Town Clerk, Impressions of it 
must be quite common, but I do not happen to possess one. 

** If your correspondents can follow up the enquiry in this matter, 
so as to demonstrate either the unsoundness or correctness of my. 
theory, my object will be attained. I should never have thought of 
it but for the casual mention of the** covin tree'* in Quentin 
Durward, and the fact of there being a tree on the old city seals of 
Coventry. How I chanced to couple the two together I cannot now 
remember. 

"Edward G, Doggett.' 

«* St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol*' 

"Note. — Some little time after writing the foregoing letter, I learnt 
that there is a * Covin tree ' still in existence at Naworth. This 
disposes of a suspicion I have seen expressed that the note in 
Quentin Durward was one of Scott*s * Ingenious fictions.* '* 

"E.D."* 

"22nd Nov., 1875/' 

Another Corespondent writes : — 

" I think Mr. E. G. Dogget is right in his note upon the origin 
of the name of Coventry having sprung from the " Covin" or ** bar- 
gain tree." The spot where the tree stood, and the tree itself, 
would be the forerunner of our markets and then crosses. 

" We have the towns of Oswestry, Shropshire, and Daventry, North- 
amptonshire, with similar endings. 

'* Oswestry. — To quote Beeton's Oazetteer^ *• The name of this 
town was taken from Oswald, King of Northumbria, who was slain 
here in the early part of the 7th century, in a battle fought with 
Penda King of Mercia. 

" By Mr D.*s suggestion this would read * Oswald's Tree,* and 
probably was the spot where Oswald assembled his chiefs before 
battle. 

• Extracted from ** Coventrtf Independent,'^* 
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* * Davbntbt. — ^If I remember rightly, the coat of arms of this town 
are a tree and a Danish chieftain. Some years ago the spot where 
this tree stood was pointed oat to me on Barrow Hill. This hill is 
situate about a mile from the monastery and town. I have myself 
heard the Northamjpton country people thereabauts call it Daintree." 

We have heard it suggested that if it were possible to establish 
the claims of Coventry to be regarded as having been a Roman Sta- 
tion we might be able to connect the name in some way with the 
Boman Goddess Coventina, to whom a temple was dedicated by the 
Batavian Cohort stationed at Procolitia, a city on the line of tha 
wall of Hadrian, a few miles N. W. of Hexham in Northumberland. 
And although it appears that no altar has yet been discovered appro- 
priated to her elsewhere, it is just within the bounds of probability 
that the name might not have been unfamiliar to the Romau 
forces in the Midland province. At any rate, the arguments ad- 
duced to account for the name of Coventina, as given in an interest- 
ing paper read to the members of the Newcastle Antiquarian Society 
just twelve months ego, by Mr Clayton, on whose estate the Temple of 
Coventina had been recently discovered, may apply in some measare 
to the origin of the name Coventry. He says : — 

*' The root of the name might be expected to be found in some local 
object or event, and found in the Celtic language. Dr Wake Smart 
suggests a Celtic derivation from 'Goven : a rivulet, or head of a riv- 
ulet.' He adds that the initial letters G and C, are often interchang- 
ably used, and that Roman ingenuity has supplied the rest of the 
name. Dr. Hoopell takes a different view of a Celtic derivation. 
*Cof* (pronounced *Cov'). in the Celtic language means * memory ' 
and *Cofen' in that language (pronounced 'Coven*) means 
a memorial. Mr Roach Smith contributes a suggestion that the 
Goddess derived her name from the Convena, a people of Aquitania 
in Gaul, inhabiting a country abounding in springs and rivulets." 

We have laid before our readers the various suggestions ' which 
have been made, bearing directly and indirectly on Uie enquiry as 
to the derivation of the name of Coventry. 

P. 
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It wer in the moydering harvest toyde, 

That old Martin Coop, Parzon's laborer doyed, 

It wer not the toime to lay zickle boye, 

And merning's as well in the wet, as the droye ! 

Parzon he wer out on church holiday, 
Three weeks fur a fortnight he*d alluz stay, 
That wer another reazon vur zaying, 
Vuneral would'nt be none worse delaying. 

Not but the zons weiedn't jest as zorry, 
But uz poor volks harent time to worry, 
Old Martin 'ud sooner they lookt to reapin 
Than lost all the zunshine alung o'weepin. 

Well ! Parzon came back, and zorry to voind, 
Cruel death had reaped off his good old hind, 
He zought out the zons without further delay, 
A vizit of koyned enquoires to pay. 

He vound the two zons hard at work together, 
Well Parzon ! cried both ; 'Tis still cazalty weather, 
Uz iz glad you've come back, uz iz waiting you know. 
That you may lay down poor veyther below 1 

Your father to bury ! cried Parzon all scarified. 
And truth 'twas zmall wonder he should feel horrified. 
For old Martin Coop had been dead twenty days, 
'Twas awful to think of ! Parzon stud in a maze I 

Well zur I sez young Martin, 111 ask yer to moynd 
How cazalty 'twer, and we all behoynd — 
And Jock with the ricks to set, you up ta town, 
Zo what cud uz do, but zalt feyther down ! ! 
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needlework, considered in the al^stract, be a feminine 
pursuit; if it be a laudable and praiseworthy act for a 
woman to clothe herself in the work of her own hands ; if 
it be neither wrong nor unwomanly for a lady in need of self- 
maintenance to earn her bread ; is there any good reason why she 
should not do so by dressmaking? There was, however, a preju- 
dice against the idea when it was first entertained, as it was thought 
unworthy of the powers of cultivated women. This predjudice 
has, on consideration and from experience, been dismissed as an 
idle one. 

Intellectual tastes do not always follow upon education ; and 
many a refined girl possesses a decided taste for millinery and 
dressmaking, which would make the business far less of drudgery 
to her than to be set down to teach children as a nursery 
governess. 

Until lately the calling which of all others demands a natural 
gift, namely teaching, has had its ranks over crowded, because 
parents have feared that their girls would lose caste in adopting 
work more suited to their natural capabilities. 

All this however is changing, and the time we hope is approach- 
ing when a lady's social position will not depend so much upon 
the character of her calling as upon her own bearing in it. 

In the meantime it would be more to the advantage of ladies 
who have to determine upon a calling, to think less of the ensnar- 
ing word " position, " and more of the kind of work that will suit 
them, leaving " position " to take care of itself. 

To ladies who face matters in a sensible, matter-of-fact way, it 
may not be unwelcome to receive an account of the ** Ladies 
Dressmaking Association " started four years ago at 42, Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, London. 

The Association opened its dressmaking room in November, 
1875, — with one professional worker, and three ladies; and in the 
following March the professional staff was increased to three, as 
free instruction was given to pupils until they were capable 
women. It is in fact a Training School for women, and the 
endeavour is to teach the pupils all the parts of their business, 
and not as in milliners work-rooms, keep them as distinct hands. 

The hours are arranged with much consideration for the health 
of the young workers, who are expected to give their time from 
nine o'clock till half-past five only, with short intervals for luncheon 
and tea. 

This consideration, and the appearence of a comfortable and 
well ordered work room, with lady-like companions, may induce 
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parents to place their daughters here to gain their own living. 
Numbers of girls belonging to the educated classes, daughters of 
clergy and others are to be found serving in shops and working in 
work-rooms, but this seems an opening in which many of the dan- 
gers and difficulties besetting them, are warded off. For lady 
workers from a distance, board and lodging at a very moderate 
rate, can be obtained near at hand, also under the same careful 
supervision. 

Further particulars can be obtained by writing to the Lady 
Principal, Miss Phillips, 42, Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
London. 

A.W. 



THE REV. WILLIAM HAWKINS WOODWARD. 




JE frequently notice in the career of some comparatively 
little known, but able men, evidences of remarkable 
natural powers, which under more favourable circum- 
stances, would have raised them from the obscurity to which their 
diffidence, or want of opportunity, has confined them ; and we often 
find in the lives of such men, performing as they do their part in 
the world's work, in their several peculiar ways, much to admire, 
considerable food for surprise, and in many cases rare examples 
worthy of imitation. It may bo, that in some instances, the 
singular variety of talent, and power of comprehending the prin- 
ciples which regulate apparently opposite pursuits, may have some« 
Uung to do with the want of brilliant success wluch we might 
expect as the result of such remarkable qualifications, when com- 
pared with the efforts of others, who having but one object in view, 
have concentrated all their energies upon it. The amount of per- 
sonal enjoyment derived from a variety of pursuits can hardly be 
questioned ; and a moderately cheqnered life, with all its disad- 
vantages, may sometimes be favourably contrasted with the 
monotony inseparable from the following of one course alone, though 
it lead to fortune ; and which, when obtained, has often left the 
mental faculties so barren or uncultivated, that they can feed on no 
intellectual pleasures. 

The subject of this memoir was one of those men who could 
adapt himself to almost any circumstance. Highly gifted with 
natural genius, nothing of a scientific character seemed amiss to 
him. Of humble parentage, he succeeded in raising himself to an 
honourable position by the cultivation of his abilities, and by his 
indomitable perseverance. 

He was bom about 1805, at Shutford, a little village in Oxford- 
shire, not fitr from Banbury. His father was a single-hand-loom 
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plush weaver, who, soon after the birth of his son, removed to 
Coventry, and settled here, where his younger children were bom. 
When old enough William was sent to the Lancasterian School, 
where he obtained some little rudimentary instruction, but it 
could not have been much, for he was such a resolute truant 
player, that at eight years of age his father declared that if he would 
not go to school, he should assist at the loom, and to work he was 
accordingly put. There were no restrictions in those days in the 
matter of juvenile labour, or interference by school boards, the 
family increased, and means were limited, so the small earnings of 
William were acceptable. At ten he could manage a loom him- 
self, but trade becoming very slack he was put to work at tbe watch 
dial making, and subsequently to the engraving. Later on he was 
bound apprentice to the ribbon weaving. Daring his intervals of 
leisure he occupied his time in the construction of various mechan- 
ical contrivances, and feeling the want of that education, the 
opportunities for obtaining which he had previously neglected, he 
applied himself with all the energy of his character to acquiring it. 

Thus inclined to be studious, and seriously impressed, he joined 
the weekly meetings held at West Orchard Chapel, under the Bev. 
J. Jerard, then minister. Having good musical abilities, he had 
before this joined the choir, and as long as he remained in Cov- 
entry continued his connexion with the class and chapel. He never 
lost an opportunity of adding to his store of knowledge, nor was he 
needlessly scrupulous on the score of the source from whence he 
obtained it. He procured lessons in Latin from a Boman Catholic 
priest, and eventually, determining to study for the ministry, he in 
1828, entered himself as a student at Highbury College, afterwards 
united with Coward and Homerton in 1850, as New College. 
His resources were but moderate, and the assistance he received 
from his friends necessarily limited, but by strict economy and 
perseverance he succeeded in passing his terms satisfactorily, and 
preached one of his earliest sermons in West Orchard Chapel. His 
first appointment was the pastorate of the Independent Chapel, at 
Mevagissey, Cornwall, a small fishing town on the coast, near 
St. AusteU ; he went down to his charge in Jan., 1880, by steam- 
boat from London, and his journal of the voyage to Plymouth, with 
his subsequent journey by mail coach to St. Austell's, is exceedingly 
characteristic. The passage seems to have been squally, for he 
draws a comical picture of the disarrangement he observed in his 
cabin, in which *' chairs, books, tables, spectacles, candlesticks, and 
'< wine glasses were all shaken up together like corks in a basket. 
(« Some of the passengers were tossed off the sofiEis on which they 
(< were lying, and made to follow the course of the other moveables, 
" rolling about the cabin with no small uproar.'* Nor did he after 
landing at Plymouth, find the road itself without its perils, for at 
one place *' the mail coach was within an inch of being run over by 
•* a donkey." Speaking of Mevagissey he says : — ** In the appear- 
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'* ance of the town there is nothing attractive ; it is close to the sea, 
*' and is supported by fishing. It lies in a valley, and is sor* 
'' rounded by high hills. The streets are narrow and irregular ; you 
*' might on viewing it suppose that it originally stood on one of the 
*' neighbouring hills, but that being beset with a strong wind it 
'' accidentally rolled down, and so has lain in confusion ever since." 
He speaks in high terms of the inhabitants, and of the manner in 
which they received him. 

A short time after his settlement here, he married a Miss Hill, of 
Coventry, a young lady to whom he had been engaged previous to 
his leaving here. During his four years residence in Cornwall he 
appears to have gained the esteem of his congregation, for the 
writer heard him spoken of with respect more than thirty years 
afterwards. The distance however from his own and his wife's 
friends, together with the natural desire of improving his position 
induced him to return to the Midlands, and we find him in the 
early part of 1834, located at Hinckley, as minister at the Independ- 
ent Chapel in that place. 

During his leisure he employed himself in scieniifie investigation, 
his mechanical experience enabling him to construct most of his 
own apparatus. In this matter he was particularly expert, and hi^i 
contrivances had invariably the merit of simplicity to recommend 
them. Mathematical, optical, and even musical instruments, were 
all as one to him, he understood their principles, and could both 
make, mend, and use them. He was a fair draughtsman, and not 
a bad hand at the portraits in profile on glass, popular in that 
day, which he had an effective method of finishing with bronzing. 

He removed to Hereford in 1836, where he Had undertaken the 
charge of Eign Brook Independent Chapel. He was very popular 
in that city and neighbourhood as a Scientific Lecturer, and 
rendered good service to the Mechanics* Institute there, of which 
he was one of the vice-presidents ; in that and such like societies 
he always took great interest, and ever evinced his goodwill toward 
them. His congregation here, as in former places, increased, and 
for some years all worked harmoniously ; he and his flock« pleased 
with each other, and friendly relationships maintained miAi other 
religious bodies. 

Family cares increased it seems, for in one of his letters he says, 
« our youngest is called ' baby,' but that is a name which does not 
" wear long — especially in some houses." He did not confine his 
exertions in behalf of Mechanics' Institutions to Hereford and its 
vicinity, for in 1841 we find him assisting in the formation of one 
at Ludlow, and his description of that neighbourhood shows how 
highly he could appreciate the beauties of that romantic spot. 

During his residence in Hereford his marked abilities gained the 
respect of the Dean and other prominent members of the Church in 
that city and elsewhere ; and his intercourse with them doubtlessly 
influeneed him in adopting the course which he bad for some time 
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gerionsly contemplated, and whioh he ultimately determined npon, 
that of separating from the Independents, and attaching himself to 
the Church of England. He lost no time in honestly declaring his 
intentions, and early in June, 1841, resigned his charge of Eign 
firook Chapel, the announcement of his resignation appearing in 
the '< Patriot)'' of the lOth of the same month. 

The following notice of his last lectures in Hereford, from one of 
the papers published in that city, will best show the feeling of 
respect with which he was regarded : — 

''Mr. Woodward was until yery recently the miniBter of the Independent 
congregation in this city, but has seoeded therefrom, and is now a member 
of the Established Church. He is on the eye of going, with his wife and 
fiunily, to the United States of America, where, on his arriyal, he will 
reoeiye an appointment, (we hope a yaluable one, for his merits entitle him 
to it) in the Episcopalian Church. Bidding adieu to his natiye land, ho 
will be cheered on his yoyage across the Atlantic by the best wishes of a 
numerous circle of friends, and if anything can add to his happiness in the 
new world, it will be the recollection that he leayes behind him a name 
that will be cherished by eyery adyocate of moral and intellectual improye- 
ment. Possessed of a yigorous understanding, matured by diligent study 
and close application, he has the requisites for becoming a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our teansatlantic brethren, and we haye little doubt that he will be 
found to occupy a distinguished place in the religious and scientific circles.'* 

That the step he had taken was the result of sincere convictions, 
is evident from the fact, that he had no immediate pecuniary 
inducement, and that a long probation, with its necessary incon- 
vencies, must intervene before he could take orders in the 
English Church, but he was much respected by tbe Dean, and Dr. 
Hook, (then Vicar of Leeds), and was by him introduced to Bishop 
Doane, of New Jersey, at that time on a visit to England, and by 
their united advice he determined to try his fortunes on the other 
side of the Atlantic. With this view he took passage for himself, 
wife and six children, in the ''Siddons," a sailing vessel, from liver- 
pool to New York, in October, and after a ra&er stormy voyage, 
lasting 81 days, was safely landed at his destinatioa 

His description of his experience on board is very forcible and 
interesting. During a gale which lasted for some twenty hours, the 
confusion among the passengers, (of whom there were about three 
hundred) was extreme, owing to the shipping of water and dis- 
arrangement of the contents of the cabins, which were all in dark- 
ness, and all communication with the deck prevented. On another 
occasion during a squall, the jib-boom was broken, and a difference 
arising between the first and second mates on the relative merits of 
cutting away the wreck or untying the ropes, they fell to fighting 
to settle the dispute ; the captain ordered the first mate below, 
telling him he had jeopardized the lives of the whole of them. 
Towards the end of the voyage they lost one of the sailors, who fell 
from the rigging into the sea during a storm, and was never seen 
again. As may be imagined the condition of our travellers on 
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landing was pitiable in the extreme, but a few weeks rest, in com- 
fortable quarters, and good living, soon restored them. 

Mr. Woodward was well received by the good Bishop, and 
liberally assisted by him in establishing a school at Borlington, 
where the Bishop resided. By his kind patronage his lectures were 
well attended, bat the school did not succeed so well, the ground 
being pretty fully occupied. The report of his first lecture, as 
given in the Transatlantic journals was most favourable, 

'* The attendiuiGe at the Ljceom on Tuesday evenin g w as creditable to 
the good sense and good feehng of our citizens. Mr. Woodward's lecture 
on "Light" well repaid their attendance; we have seldom listened to a 
lecture so successful. He showed himself perfectly master of the subject, 
and possessed of a st^le and manner, at once singularly fluent and accurate. 
In some parts it quite rose to eloquence. His conclusion, acknowledging 
the grateful sense of the kindness shown to him as a stranger, touched 
every heart." 

This lecture was followed up by one on Heat, and by a course of 
Astronomical lectures. 

Owing to certain Church regulations in America, it was impos- 
sible for him to take orders until he had been a resident for at least 
a year, and his pecuniary difficulties during this probationary term 
were not slight. To add to his troubles, his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, died of fever, and a few weeks afterwards he 
lost one of his children by the same disease. In the beginning of 
1843 he removed to Philadelphia, where he was successfal in 
establishing a school ; and here his lectures were well supported, 
and the silver lining began at last to shine through the cloud. 

After passing a rigorous examination at the hands of the Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, he was at len^^th ordained deacon of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States, on the 28rd of July, 1848, and 
preached his first sermon in St. Paul's Church, Philadelphia, the 
same day. 

He was a good extempore preacher ; on this occasion he had pre- 
pared a sermon, but with an absence of mind not uncommon in 
him, on reaching the pulpit he found he had forgotten to bring 
his MS. This, in his case, made but little difference, and from the 
congratulations he received, he gathered that he had made a good 
impression. 

He was tall and robust, agreeable in appearance, and attractive 
in his manner. He had a very retentive memory, his style of 
delivery was easy and impressive, and his choice of language 
simple and clear. 

After a year's ministry at Hamilton he accepted the Bectory of 
Warren, Great Valley, Pennsylvania. Here he had two chxurches 
to serve, St. Peter's, to which the parsonage was attached, and 
St. Paul's, four miles distant. Having fourteen acres of land, he 
turned his attention to makiog this productive, and in one of his 
letters says, '*! am learning very fast to be a kind of a farmer, 
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I have a meadow with a very heavy second crop, my wheat is 

sown, and to-morrow I make cider. My present stock, (exclusive 
<< of unhatched chickens) is as follows : — 1 horse, 1 cow, 1 dog, 3 
" pigs, 2 turtles, 10 fowls, 1 squirrel, and 1 million troublesome 
'* flies." Speaking of the older church, he says, << St. Peter's has 
** been built 100 years, the English built it,'* 

His agricultural pursuits did not lessen his fondness for scientific 
construction, he writes: — **1 dare not be idle, and am therefore 
" always busy, and very often in some mechanical * jim-crack ' or 
** other, as I find it the most powerful thing in the world for divert- 
** ing sad thoughts. It is not the bare making of a thing which 
** diverts, but as most of my trifles have some originality about 
!< them, there is occupation for deep and intense thought ; nor do I 
<< complain if it ends in producing nothing, for it is the occupation 
"of the mind which is advantageous." He still continued his 
lecturing. 

It was at this period (1846) that the Electric Telegraph 
was attracting public attention, several lines had been constructed 
in England, but in America this mode of communication was get- 
ting more generally into use, and being frequently asked to explain 
the working of the principle, he took the opportunity, at the close 
of a course of lectures on Astronomy, to make the daring announce- 
ment, that on that day week he would lecture in that place on the 
Electro-magneticrTelegraph, exhibiting a complete working model, 
which would write down itself any intelligence dictated by the 
audience, transmitted through the conducting wire. He had not 
then begun to make the instrument, but he was ready by the time, 
and illustrated his lecture by means of the machine he had himself 
constructed, working the apparatus at one end of the hall himself, 
his daughter at the other, to the no small delight of a crowded 
audience. Of course the lecture was repeated elsewhere, and the 
pecuniary results were encouraging. 

In 1847 he received an appointment at Pontiac, Michigan, offering 
an improved income, with less expenses in housekeeping. While 
here, he married a Miss Bliss ; two years afterwards, at the 
invitation of the Bishop of Wisconsin, he removed to Madison, the 
capital of the new State, to establ^h a church there, and form a 
congregation. During part of the summer he preached under the 
trees, but was not long ere he had a church suitable to his require- 
ments, on land purchased by the profits of a ladies' sewing class ; 
after a residence of about a year and a half, during which he lost 
his wife by consumption, and the place had grown distasteful to 
him by his domestic troubles, he resolved on seeking a new home 
southwards. Leaving his family at Madison, and preaching at 
Galena on the Mississippi one Sunday, he proceeded onwardbEi to 
St. LouiSt Here he made his last engagement, in the middle of 
the year 1851, becoming Rector of Grace Church in that city, a 
^ew suburban church by the great river. After removing his 
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family to St. Lonis, he devoted his energies to his new sphere of 
labour, still lecturing on Astronomy and other scientific subjects, 
and by his assiduity in the performance of his clerical duties soon 
earned a reputation as an efficient parish clergyman. 

We can hardly be surprised to learn, that, situated as he was, 
^ith a family of six children at home, (his eldest was then married) 
he should again enter the married state. His selection, as before, 
was a happy one ; he married Miss Kennedy, in November, 1852| 
and she proved a help-meet indeed both to hun and his children. 

One of his first cares on establishing himself in St. Louis, was to 
complete his church, and build his parsonage, towards both of 
which objects he succeeded in obtaining liberal help. In his house 
he adopted the Elizabethan style, unusual in Sr. Louis, but the 
people accounted for iU singularity by saying, '' he was an English- 
man." The large population of St. Louis, providing a wider scope 
for his exertions, his scientific lectures and classes yielded an 
acceptable addition to his income from his church, and he began to 
realize the hope that his labours would now be rewarded by the 
success he had so long and so earnestly striven for. He did not, 
however, confine himself to St. Louis, for his services were in 
request in other towns in Missouri, and in the neighbouring state 
of Illinois. His increased means gave him opportunities for enlarg- 
ing his acquaintance with the country round, and adding to his 
accumulated treasures, such as studious men delight in acquiring ; 
by means of which he was enabled to enlarge his sphere of 
teaching with increased efiect. By no means a selfish man, he was 
never more happy than when he was communicating knowledge 
to others ; an ardent student, he never missed an opportunity 
of adding to his own. 

And so the years rolled on in the fulfilment of his public duties, 
with domestic happiness and plenty. He had succeeded in gain- 
ing the respect of his fellow-citizens ; two of his other daughters 
had married, and all seemed bright for the future, when he was 
stricken down with typhoid fever, and in twelve days succumbed. 
He died on the 4th of March, 1856, in his 51st year, in the midst 
of his career of usefulness. 

He was attended to his last resting-place in his own Churchyard 
by the Bishop of the Diocese, and all the clergy in the city, (who 
were mourning for a month) and by a very large concourse of 
people. The Church would not hold half those congregated 
together, showing the estimation in which he was held by the 
whole community. 

Thus, at a comparatively early age, terminated the life and labours 
of a singularly gifted man, just as he was beginning to realize the 
successful issue of a long series of struggles with unpropitious 
circumstances, but leaving behind him an encouraging example of 
what may be efiected by constant perseverance under difficulties. 
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THE GALLANT OLD BAY." 



In a snug coantry hoase, after dinner, so eosy, 
Two gentlemen sat over walnuts and wine. 

Their laughter was hearty, their features were rosy, 
As they talked about hunting and *' riding the line." 

Said the guest to his host, as his meerschaum he lighted. 
There's a story you've promised me many a day. 

You have said, that should I be in these parts benighted. 
You'd relate some exploits of that *' gallant old bay." 

Ah ! a few seasons back, poor old Hector was clever, 
Of all the whole stud that old horse was the pride, 

I have none like him now, and I fear that I never 
Shall own one 'twill be such a pleasure t3 ride. 

He was jnst two years old when an Irishman brought him, 
Along with his drove, to a west-country fair. 

He stood then sixteen-hands, so I eagerly bought him, 
As I fully meant having the best that was there. 

How he snorted and reared, when the Irishman led him 
Away from the crowd, jast to show me his style, 

And he swore, ** By me faith Sorr, a nobleman bred him," 
Ah ! the tale the man told, even now makes me smile. 

For a couple of summers he gave us some trouble. 
My old groom ofHen sought me, and said (with a grin), 

** That slashing young bay, Bir, has jast done the Mouble,* 
And we ain't got a fence as can keep the colt in ; 

He did that big hedge (lately cut) round the wheat, Sir, 
I can track bis foot-marks, for he ne*er makes a gap, 

Some day he will be 'just a rum 'un ' to beat, Sir, 
For he takes to his jumping as babies do pap." 
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Fencing with him seemed to he quite a hahit, 
I have freqnentlj watched him do gates at a *' stand," 

When out with my gmi for a pop at a rahhit, 
I have thought what a clinker he'd make when in hand. 

A rough one he was when we first had the hit on him, 
In the course of my life I ne^er saw one so wild, 

Not a groom in the stahles would venture to sit on him, 
Till hy starving we'd got him as weak as a child. 

But when he was hroken no horse e'er went siraighter, 
All my hard-riding friends begged a mount, I declare, 

And had those <Hwo worthies" but lived a bit later, 
He'd have made "Gaptam Becher" and "Vivian" stare. 

Park palings he loved, or a big piece of water. 
Over both he would go like a bird in its flight ; 

When I got too heavy, he carried my daughter. 
And to ride the old horse was her greatest delight. 

Ah ! many's the offer I've had for old Hector, 
And tempting they were, but I never would part ; 

No, as long as he lives will I be his protector, 
After then will his memory live in my heart. 

Too old now for hunting, but covered with glory. 
He has grazed in the park for this many a day ; 

The guest thanked his host for his capital story. 
And they both drank a glass to " The gallant old Bay." 

— ^Thos. G. Dalton. 
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A DREAM, YET NOT ALL A DREAM. 
By W. Taunton. 




r the latter end of the month of September, 1868, after saf- 
fering some weeks of severe indisposition, I found myself 
gradually, bat surely getting worse, and that I had a 
gloomy prospect of being confined to my chamber for some length 
of time. 

At that period I had tried various small ingredients, such as are 
generally suggested by those numerous smatterers in medicine, who 
are to be found in every city, town and village in the kingdom. I 
had even presumed to prescribe for myself, but as it is said of the 
legal profession, that when any one is his own lawyer, he has a 
dolt for his client, so I believe that as a general rule, any one who 
presumes to be his own doctor, has a senseless stupid for his 
patient. Not that I have the most unbounded faith in all the 
members of the medical fraternity : they need some times the 
pressure of progress, and should not always act upon the belief in 
the doctrine of finality, but strive to judge cdmly of any new 
theory that may be advocated, or any new application of agencies 
which are already in existence. 

When history is remembered, and the treatment which Hervey, 
Jenner, Lawrence, and other medical celebrities received at the 
hands, not only of the public, but of many of the members of the 
profession, it will be seen, that interests and prejudice have often had 
a baneful influence upon the minds of medical practitioners. But I 
had great faith in my venerable old doctor, he was a man of great 
age and large experience, he had attended me several times, when I 
was in a most critical state, and had restored me to health. There 
wtts a fascination about him that I liked : he was gentle, firm, and 
gave his instructions in plain language. I told him all the 
symptoms of my disease ; he understood the complaint, and pre- 
scribed for it : I took the medicine,and hoped to be soon convalescent. 
It was on the second day of his attendance, and after I had been 
coughing without many minutes intermission for more than twelve 
hours, l£at he desired me to take a sleeping powder, which I did ; 
but so far from sending me into a sound sleep, it led me into a 
series of dreams, which lasted for several hours; some of the 
scenes which passed before my vision were revolting, some of them 
very delightful, and all of them most extraordinary. I could not 
have taken the magic potion many minutes, before I fancied myself 
in a narrow, dark passage, groping my way along, upon my hands 
and knees ; rats, mice and frogs leaped over me, and beeties sur- 
rounded me by thousands ; shortly ^is scene was changed, and I 
found myself in a sacred temple of an immense size and extent, 
and as I stood gazing with wonder and admiration at its grandeur. 
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and the vastness of its area, I perceived that the roof was in flames 
in varions parts, which appeared to threskten its entire destruction. 
Large balls of Are came pouring in from different parts of this 
magnificent edifice : these balls as they descended exploded with 
a loud noise : the flames had spread so rapidly that the roof now 
appeared like a brilliant firmament of fire. At the west end of the 
temple there was a long gallery, in which were placed hundreds of 
stone and marble statues, and other works of art, some of these 
statues were of gigantic dimensions and exquisite beauty. The 
flames had now reached this part of the gallery, and quickly the 
figures were reflected by a lurid lights the effect of which was 
superbly grand. Shortly this kind of light was changed to one, 
the glare of which dazzled the eye. At first the statues seemed as 
though they bid defiance to the power of destructive elements ; 
they looked like an army standing in the river of fire, revelling in 
the flames and scorning its devastating power. Bat the fire 
continued to bum yet more fiercely, the sparks ascended upwards 
like rockets, while firom the burning roof there came down large 
charred beams and blazing rafters, that added greatly to the 
desolation below. The intensity of the heat acting upon some of 
the figures, caused them to crack, and then fall to pieces. From 
end to end the gallery was now one vast mass of fire, which seemed 
to roar with vengeance, and to triumph in destruction. At this 
moment the scene was one of terrific grandeur and awful sublimity. 
I now heard the creaking of the gallery, and saw its moving and 
heaving as if struggling for life. I knew those treasures of centuries 
were doomed, that the demon of destruction had marked them as 
victims for his fiery wrath. While I was thus reflecting, and 
almost paralysed and subdued with fear, the flames darted along 
like lightning, and, as if in parting scorn, were wreathing circles of 
blue and red fire round those mysterious monuments of antiquity, 
one second more, and then was heard a slow, tremulous, quiverings 
burning sound ; this was the last warning ; in an instant after, the 
gallery and all its priceless treasures, fell with a mighty crash that 
seemed to shake the earth, and nutke the very walls of the temple 
moan and sigh at the tremendous calamity. When the gallery and 
its contents fell, the east wall came down, and thus completed the 
ruin of this part of the temple. Immediately after the catastrophe, 
I heard loud and discordant voices in another part of the temple, 
into which I entered with great fear. There I saw thousands of 
wretched-looking beings, who demanded the immediate destruction 
of the temple, and the annihilation of the priests. At this moment 
appeared a large, gaunt man of an immense size and strength ; he 
seemed to be tibe acknowledged leader of the destructives. He gave 
orders to his chief attendants to unhinge the carved and massive 
doors that were formed in the sacred edifice, and make a platform 
iar him in the centre of the sacred ruins. This was done, and he 
monated his rostrum, and addressed the infuriated crew below. 
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He said, *' I am come to deliver yon from the iniquity and perse* 
oation of the vile priests that prey upon you : that deliverance can 
only be effected by, first, the destruction of the symbols of their 
faith, and then the destruction of their altars, and the remaining 
part of their temple, and finally the execution of every priest — ^this 
I will do, then you will be free from all restraint" Thiis harangue 
was received by hideous and vociferous demonstrations of applause 
from the assembled throng. He then said, *< I will tell you the 
symbols of their faith, they have three — the buffalo to denote 
strength, the serpents to denote wisdom, and seven doves to repre- 
sent love and purity^all which I will destroy." The seven priests 
having heard the mandate for the destruction of their sacred sym- 
bols, now appeared, standing by the altar. They were tall and 
powerfully built men, of a light bronze colour : their eyes were 
green, and glistened like serpents* eyes : they had long beards that 
were as white as snow. The dress they wore was a broad white 
cloth scarf, with the emblems of their faith worked in gold upon 
them. Each wore round his waist a girdle made of iron and ivory 
links ; in each girdle was a bow and two arrows, a short dagger, 
and three large keys. From each girdle there was suspended a 
leathern bottle with a death's-head and the form of an adder worked 
upon it. They stood bare-footed, but erect, and appeared digni- 
fied, calm, and confident. Immediately after the giant of destrac- 
tion's speech, he ordered, in a voice like thunder, his attendants to 
bring up the buffalo. In an instant the animal, by means of ropes 
aud planks, was placed upon the platform. He looked very wild, 
and when the mighty giant seized him by the horns he bellowed 
most furiously. But it was only for a moment or two, for with one 
wrench this Samson of strength parted the beast from head to rear 
and flnng the carcase to the excited crowd below, aud then address- 
ing the priests in a strain of satirical triumph; said, '* thus I have 
destroyed your god of strength. In another minute a large black 
chest was placed upon the platform, which the giant impetuously 
flung open, and with one clenching grasp brought out a monstrous 
serpent, of great power and length, which instantly coiled round 
its assailant, when a desperate struggle seemed imminent, but with 
one mighty muscular effort he broke the vertebrsB of the serpent 
about a foot from the head, and with consummate coolness he pro- 
ceeded to tear the reptile into numerous pieces, which he hurled to 
the raving maniacs below, whose anathemas and demon-like cries 
had made the temple one vast pandemonium. The hero of slaugh- 
ter, with a scowl of scorn and with a voice that was heard above 
all the din and tumult, looking towards the altar, said, ** your god 
of wisdom I have slain^ and in a few seconds the remaining signs 
of every symbol of your priestly power shall perish." In the 
meantime a beautiful cage, made of silver, ivory, and pearls, was 
put upon the platform. In it were seen seven white doves, the em- 
blems of love and purity. The destroyer rushed at the cage as i 
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anxioas to finish his work, and with great rapidity twisted the necks 
of the tiny birds and flung them from him. Bat instead of the 
doves having been sacrificed to his vengeance, they were seen after 
a few moments perched upon the shoulders of the priests, when 
there was heard a grand peal of harmony from hidden choristers, 
accompanied by instrumental performers proclaiming the victory of 
purity. The monster now became frantic with rage, and ordered 
an immediate attack upon the altar. This, then, was the crisis, 
and the priests knowing it, signalled to each other, and then, by one 
accord, they dipped their arrows into the death-dealing liquid, 
and simultaneously each pulled his bow and the seven poisoned 
arrows entered the colossal frame of the destroyer, who fell from 
the platform writhing and raving. In a few seconds after he fell, a 
piercing groan was heard, and death had proved the victor. 
Instantly after his death was proclaimed, a large gong was beaten 
three times. When the sound of the gong had died away, a priest, 
clothed in black, stood before the altar, and in a calm solemn voice, 
said, *' I desire the faithful to immediately retire from the temple ; 
let them pass through the western gate and go into the cemetery.*' 
Their exit was very quickly made. The cemetery was only a short 
distance from the temple : it was on an extensive plain, on the east 
side of which numerous vaults were hewn out of the solid rock : 
various eulogistic and artistic inscriptions were engraved upon 
them. The whole of the vast area contained splendid monuments, 
statues and tombs of exquisite beauty aud superb taste— some of 
life-like lineaments, and as if fresh from the sculptor's chisel. 
Others had suffered by time's defacing fingers, that proclaimed in 
tones that can never be resisted, that ** dust we, are and to dust we 
must return." There might have been many marble monuments 
upon which had been engraved words to perpetuate the names of 
those who were interred beneath. But how vain and futile the 
attempts, for while the monuments are raised to do honours to the 
rich and the great, and cast their shadows over the lowly hillock of 
the poor man's grave, yet the corroding force of swift decay throws 
down the monument, and breaks through the tomb, proclaiming 
with a stem solemn voice, human equality, and that here the rich 
and the poor meet together, as the Lord is the maker of them all, 
and before Him all mil stand and be judged, not by man's views of 
virtue, but by the eternal principles of right, reason and justice. 

On the eastern side, among many eligies and inscriptions, I read 
the following : — 



" Here let the vain and haughty tyrants learn 
Not honest worth or hnmble virtne spnm, 
Keflect upon the fleeting hours which fly. 
That closes life in one great mystery. 
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** Learn to perform aome noble deeds, and Uye 
To leave tome legacy of 1otj», to give 
Some hope to aU who eyil dare to Bhnn, 
Your threads of life will then be truly ■pun." 

After wandering some time among the tombs, I walked to one of 
the gatos, near which was a venerable old man, who, with a tremulous 
voice, bat with great earnestness and precision was preaching to the 
people. He drew an analogy between the tomple that had just 
perished and that of Jerusalem. He said, ** your great sins are 
avarice, deceit, and debauchery, you live in the iron cage of your 
own selfishness, spell-bound to luxurious vice, unlimited in your 
lusts and your impurity, you have no sympathy, your hearts are as 
hard as the granite rock where lie entombed your vile progenitors, 
your individual isolation and freezing apathy has chilled your life's 
currents, and your doom is irrevocably sealed unless you resolve to, 
once and for ever, stay the iniquitous career you have hitherto 
pursued. You must have witnessed, after the destruction of the 
tomple this day, that it was not your god of strength, that it was 
not your god of wisdom, that even saved the sacred altar of your 
faith, but it was the god of purity and love as represented by the 
•even white doves. Take this as a warning and a lesson, and one 
and all make a solemn vow in this sacred place that you will break 
the chains and fetters which now bind you to sin and sorrow — 
then yon will walk in the ways of pleasantness and the happy paths 
of peace. Then, in fcust, you will feel to possess another nature, 
a new mankind, and your homes will become social Edens, and 
your family household treasures, which you will regard with parental 
love, and who will reciprocate your affection as only doves and those 
who are like them can do." He concluded an address, that seemed 
to have made a great impression upon his hearers, with these 
lines :— 

** Let all now make a solemn vow 
A purer life to lead, 
And not to heathen idols bow. 
Bat worship truth indeed." 

Gradually the exciting picture faded away — ^I woke up, and found 
it was all a dream* 
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CUB-HUNTING. 

|ITTLE is known by the majority of hunting men of the 
process of breaking and training fox-hounds for their 
work, familiarly known as cub-hunting. The reason is 
obvious. Many of those, whose faces, are familiar to us at cover- 
side during the winter, are busy among the grouse, the partridges, 
and the pheasants during the whole of the cub-hunting season, 
and never think of turning out with the hounds until the first week 
in November, when, in faultless boots and scarlet, or more modest 
black, they wend their way to the first meet of the season of the 
pack with which they are in the habit of hunting. 

But those who cannot conveniently go far away from home, and 
those thorough sportsmen who ride to hunt as well as hunt to ride 
(alas ! they are too few in number, as the masters and huntsmen 
of most packs can testify, to their sorrow) obtain many an hour's 
diversion by attending the meets of the hounds in the great woods 
in autumn. 

The practice of cub-hunting is not only adopted for the pur- 
pose of training, and, as it is termed, blooding the young hounds, 
but also, in the vernacular of the huntsmen, " to give the cubs 
a good rattling,'' /.^., to make them leave the woods and become 
acquainted with the neighbouring country, so that when hounds 
are put into cover in the season the foxes may afford a good run 
instead of l3ring down ingloriously to die in a ditch. 

Let us try to describe such a morning's amusement for those who 
have never seen one. Having obtained " the office" (no easy 
matter, for the huntsman, like Izaak Walton, ** does not greatly 
desire many persons with him,*' particularly just at this time) we 
give orders to our groom at evening stables, and retire to rest 
rather earlier than usual, as we shall have to be in the saddle by 
4 a.m. at the latest. As usual, this measure of precaution defeats 
its own object, and we toss restlessly about during the early part 
of the night to fall into a heavy weary slumber about an hour 
before we ought to get up. Fearful of over-sleeping ourselves we 
wake with a start as the clock strikes the half-hour 2%er three, and 
somewhat against our will ** shake off dull sloth, and early rise," 
and proceed to indue that nondescript attire known by the 
name of " cub-hunting get-up," and hastily swallowing a biscuit, 
proceed to stables. Our groom has been up long before u$ (all 
stable servants that are worth anything will do their best to further 
hunting operations), and our nag is ready and turned round, so we 
mount, and giving a few hasty orders about turning over the oat$^ 
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&c., &c., ride forth into the night at a steady trot, for we have 
five miles at least to go to get to the fi^^ture, and pitch dark as it is, 
we know the hounds will be there before us. Our horse, half 
asleep like ourself, blunders on in the obscurity, and with many a 
muttered growl at him for stumbling over a very bad road, we 
proceed on our way till we reach a field gate (on the post of which 
he needs must catch his reins, of course, and push it with his 
chest because it opens towards him) which is a good three miles 
from the cover. Here we leave the road for goody as we emphati- 
cally and meaningly remark, and get upon sound old turf, with 
gates nearly all the way, and gaps ** convanient.*' Over this we push 
along : now disturbing a cow sleepily chewing the cud in the long 
tenty grass, now starting a hare from her form, and once catch- 
ing a glimpse of " Charles James" himself as he returns from his 
nocturnal ramble. The darkness has sensibly lessened during the 
last quarter-of-an-hour, and all at once — 

'< The dnsW night rides down the sky, 
And ushers in the dawn.** 

We look around, and the brown leaves on the dripping hedges 
remind us that we are well advanced in autumn, and the ** season" 
not far off. Disturbed by the clang of the gate, which has just 
shut behind us, the wood-pigeon leaves the great ash tree in the 
hedgerow, and wends his way to the cover, which we now see 
looming through the mist in front of us. Our nag pricks his ears 
as he enters the field at the cover-side, for sundry members of his 
species are dimly visible through the fog, and the familiar toot, 
toot, toot of the horn, and sharp crack of the hunting whips 
remind him of bygone days and rattling gallops. We close up 
with the field, numbering some thirty horsemen, and have an 
opportunity of studying the turn out of each of those enthusiasts 
who have preferred a long ride in the dark to peaceful slumbers. 
Here is a man of mark in more ways than one : tall, broad- 
shouldered, heavy, but not awkwardly nor inconveniently so, he is 
a first fiight maa Mounted on the powerful brown horse, which 
for three seasons had done his one day a week, barring accidents, 
and equipped in the perfection of quiet sporting taste,he looks the 
country gentleman all over. By his side is an ex-cavalry man, 
once a light dragoon, which, however, is by no means apparent 
at first sight, although the brief, sharp accent of one habitually 
used to command is noticeable when he speaks. You do not 
"see the service in his stirrups," for those appendages are taken 
up inconveniently short, and his toes suggest the cry of " ware 
gate-posts." But he is very hard to beat over a country, and he 
and the heavy weight before-mentioned are never far apart in a 
run. They are watching a splendid young bay horse, whose staring 
eyeballsand quivering nostrils denote that this is his first introduction 
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to the business of his life. He looks all over like hunting, and 
iu two y^ars time will carry the heavy weight to hounds. At pre- 
sent he is under the tuition of the local breaker, who claims 
a brief notice in this paper, being facile princes in his vocation 
and somewhat of a character withal. Of the middle height, and 
somewhat spare in frame, his appearance gives the idea of great 
strength with comparatively little weight. His clean-shaved ruddy 
face and bright grey eye denote perfect health : his low-crowned 
hat, dark cut-away coat and well-worn breeches and leggings, his 
short blunt spurs and sturdy ash stick are all in perfect keeping. 
Let us borrow from the works of the great sporting writer of 
modem times^ a few words in which to describe his seat. He 
*'sits down in the saddle as no man but a professional horse- 
breaker ever does sit — an attitude only to be acquired by the habit 
of keeping constantly on his guard against the agreeable varieties of 
rearing, kicking, plunging, backing, turning round, and lying 
down, adopted by a thoroughly refractory pupil when his * dan- 
der* is up. Prepared for any or all of these vagaries at a moment's 
notice, he keeps his knees well forward, his feet home in the 
stirrups, and his hands low.'* 

During the morning's ride we have frequent opportunities of 
observing the skill of the rough rider, and the tact displayed in 
convincing his horse that he may take his time over anything he 
has to do, but it must be done somehow. 

A couple of crashes in the boundary fence of the cover, and the 
simultaneous appearance of the master and huntsman in the field, 
followed by the whips and second horsemen causes us to cease our 
scrutiny of the field and take a look at the master, servants, and 
their horses, and the pack, which now comes pouring over the 
fence and groups itself about the huntsman's horse. 

The M. F. H. is a very young and distinguished looking man, 
who does not profess to hunt hounds, but is always in his place 
near them, and takes care that the field keep theirs. '* Come 
back, sir, if you please," he will say to some jealous rider, stealing 
off down wind to get a good start. "Hounds first, gentlemen," 
as the hard-riding division press upon the pack at a critical 
moment. His only qualifications for the mastership are his 
position in the county and his hard riding. The huntsman and 
whips, on wiry active horses, whose legs show signs of the 
rattling they have had on hard ground, look thoroughly workman- 
like. Clad in last year's robes of oflfice, worn and weather- 
stained, sitting easily in the saddle, and occasionally rating a hound 
or dropping on his flanks the points of their long heavy thongs, 
the sour expression of their faces shows that something is amiss. 
They converse among themselves in an objurgatory tone, and, 
from certain short emphatic sentences which we overhear, we are 

* Major Whyte Melville. 
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of opinion that they are not oflfering up petitions for the future 
welfare of the owner and keepers of the cover, which they have 
just drawn blank. The master, after a short confabulation with 
the heavy weight sportsman, whom we have already mentioned, 
gives the word for Croxton Wood, and forthwith " elbows and 
legs'' is the order of the day. The field follow the hounds over a 
mile or two of pretty country, coffee-housing, eating their sand- 
wiches, and emptying their flasks, and at last the cover is reached. 
The hounds disappear in the underwood, and presently the clear, 
brisk sound of the horn, the crack of the whips, and clang of the 
horses' hoofs resound in the deep rides, while we sit outside in a 
meadow awaiting the result. In about half-an-hour the huntsman 
emerges from the wood on foot, surrounded by the hounds ; the 
whips follow leading the horses. In his hand the huntsman car- 
ries a well-grown cub, which he proceeds to break up and give to 
the young hounds, the old ones being kept back by the whips. The 
head is tied to the first whip's saddle, and the men remount their 
horses, and the Master tells them to go to Barley Thorns. 

By this time our small field has been augmented by a few 
hunting men, two or three grooms out at exercise, and a horse- 
dealer. We trot steadily through lanes and fields, and see the 
ploughmen and carters commencing their day's work in the 
fields. Now we pass through a hamlet, chiefly labourers' cottages, 
at the doors of which little children, barefooted and in various 
stages of undress, many of them appearing to be only just out of 
bed, gaze wonderingly at the cavalcade. Half a mile further we 
turn through a hand gate, and, after a couple of hundred yards' 
splashing up a narrow lane, the bottom of which is half mud and 
half water, we once more get upon sound land, and Harley Thorns 
lies before us. 

A sea of yellow gorse and purple heather, some two hundred 
acres in extent, surrounds an island of scrubby stunted thorn 
bushes, covered with briars and every kind of creeping plant 
usually found in hedgerows. Blackberries are there in plenty, 
and the unusual quantity of these and of other wild fruits and 
berries leads some of us, who are eagerly looking forward to the 
season, to shake our heads and prophesy a severe winter. As we 
ride across an open space in the gorse the white scut of a rabbit 
disappears into a burrow, and another, then another, showing 
that Reynard's favourite food is abundant. A pheasant rises, 
whirring under our horse's nose, causing the animal to start 
violently; a second joins him, and they wing their way to a little 
coppice about a mile distant. All this time the hounds are forcing 
their way through the tangled undergrowth of the cover, and their 
tongues denote that one fox at least, and .probably more, will be 
driven temporarily from the shelter of the thorns, and possibly 
afford us a short gallop to Cross Coppice, where, no doubt, Rey- 
nard makes many a midnight excursion, and does not often return 
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without something to add to the larder. We are on the look out 
at a point where a strip of gorse and heather runs out like a pro- 
montory into the open. Presently a great dog-fox makes good 
his point, and we telegraph mutely with our hat. A good-sized 
cub follows. We turn our horse's head towards the huntsman, 
and find the second whip dose to us : and that functionary in a 
husky whisper requests us ^' not to make a noise.'' The hounds 
are endeavouring to dislodge a fox from the thorns, and a halloa 
would get their heads up, so we sit silently on our nag and watch 
the proceedings. The sun is now hot upon our back, and though 
the hounds sdll'persevere, it is evident that the scent grows weaker 
and weaker. At last they are mute. The huntsman sees plainly 
that a continuance of his labours is useless, and riding up to the 
master respectfully intimates as much. "Give it up then," says 
the M. F. H. ; and moving down to the corner where the field are 
congregated, slightly raises his hat and informs us that he will not 
draw any more that day, and, turning his horse, gallops off to 
give some directions to the huntsman, who forthwith takes out 
his horn and gets his hounds together. We return by the way we 
came, and, at the hand-gate before mentioned* emerge into the 
lane. Here a very neat, quiet-coloured dog-cart, with a grand 
looking bay horse in the shafts, is waiting, in charge of a dark- 
coated, leather breeched, cockaded groom, to whom the M. F. H. 
resigns his reeking cub-hunter, and, taking the reins, drives rapidly 
off down a green lane overhung with trees. The groom, leading 
the horse by the bridle, proceeds to a house of " entertainment 
for man and horse.'' He throws across the saddle a rug, which 
he brought with him in the dog-cart, and having given the horse 
a couple of quarts of gruel, sheets him over and rides him stead- 
ily home. We imitate the example of this careful servant in all 
save the clothing, and jog ofif toward our own domicile at that 
pleasant post-boy trot familiar to the hunting man. About ten 
o'clock we ride into our stable yard, and having seen our nag at 
work on his feed, and the groom hissing about him like a legion of 
serpents, retire to our own quarters for a change of garments, and 
a large, and for us, somewhat late breakfast. 

H. G. M. 
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IHTRODUCTION OF THE MOB-CAP AT COURT. 

Bv William Andrews, F.R.H.S., 

Author of the **Mi8tory of the Dunmow FUteh of Bacon Cuttom ;" £dUor of 
" Derbyshire Gatherer^'* %e. 




a leading society joBmal, it was reeorded that at a baH at 
the Palaee Hotel, Buxton, daring last season, the gaj yoimg 
wife of a somewhat ancient qnondam Lord Mayor eaosed 
quite a sensation by appearing in a short cotton frock, and a mob- 
cap. The story of Uie person and her family who introdaced the mob- 
cap at Court is so interesting that we think it will bear re-telling, md 
please our readers. We must go back to the time when good King 
George the Third occupied the throne. At that period resided at 
Great Limber, a rural Lincolnshire village, a worthy old dame 
named Jane, or more familiarly, Jenny Gaskoin, who managed 

** UDmly brats with birch to tame.'' 

Is is stated her^qualifications for the office of schoohnistress were of 
a somewhat slender character, and such as would not at the present 
time obtain a Government certificate. In the children's reading 
lessons words often occurred which the good lady was unable to 
pronounce or explain. She was too politic, however, to confess 
her ignorance on such occasions, and had recourse to the artfal 
evasion of saying, "Never mind it bairns ; it is a bad word ; skip it." 

Dame Gaskoin had a son who obtained the situation of a '* helper " 
in the royal stables. For a sHght ojQfence the youth was whipped 
by the Prince of Wales, when in a momentary fit of anger. It 
would appear that the Prince regretted his conduct, for he promoted the 
boy to give him redress for the dressing he had bestowed. Young 
Gaskoin had the good fortune to be able to introduce his sister 
Mary into the service of the princesses. By exemplary conduct 
she obtained the esteem of the royal family. The maiden on one 
occasion ventured to observe that the rye-bread of Lincolnshire, 
such as her mother made, was far superior to that which was used 
at court. This caused a request to be made, or rather a command 
given, that some of the aforesaid bread should be forwarded as a 
specimen. The order was complied with, and gave complete 
satisfaction. The good schoolmistress was afterwards desired to 
send periodically up to town, bread for the royal table. 

During a visit to the great metropolis to see her daughter, the 
old lady had the honour of an interview with the princesses. She 
wore a mob-cap of simple form, which took the fancy of the royal 
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ladies to such a degree that ifc was introduced at court under the 
name of the " Gaskoin Mob-Cap." 

We have little to add save that the daughter remained in the 
royal service, attending especially upon the person of the Princess 
AmeHa, and the labour and anxiety she underwent in miuistering 
to that princess in her last illness, Combined with sorrow for her 
death, caused her to follow her royal mistress to the grave after a 
short interval. In the cloisters of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
is a memorial creditable to the monarch who erected it, and the 
humble handmaid whom it commemorates : — 

"King Geobgb III. 

Caused to be interred near this place the body of 

MART GASKOIN, 

Bervant to the Princess Amelia, 

And this tablet to be erected to the testimony of his gratefal sense 

of the faibhfol service and attachment of an amiable yonngf woman to his 

beloved daughter, whom she survived only three months. 

She died on the 19th of February, 1811, aged 81 years." 



HuU, October, 1878. 



ON SYMPATHY 



A WEAKNESS I yes, it may be so, 
And, if it be, I'll whisper low, 

For 'tis a weakness mine. 
To long for human sympathy, 
For loving heart to comfort me. 

Round which this heart may twine. 

It may be weakness I but I own 
To thread life's rugged path alone 

Is oft-times misery- 
Say, is the feeling very wrong, 
For some kind kindred soul, to long, 

Some arm to shelter me ? 
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The little songster of the grove 
Would soon forget his tale of love 
Were there no listener nigh ; 

And hushed my inmost soul will be, . 

Silent the heart's deep minstrelsy, 
That never makes reply. 

— ^Annb Gaskell. 

The subject of sympathy is a very wide one, it comprehends 
the Divine injunction " to weep with diose who weep, and to rejoice 
with those who rejoice ;** and intellectually, too, it is seen draw- 
ing together those of kindred tastes. It has been truly said, '* we 
are scarcely aware how much the sum of human happiness in the 
world is indebted for sympathy. We get cheerfulness and vigour, 
we scarcely know how or where, from association with our fellow 
men ; and from the looks reflected in us of gladness and enjoy- 
ment, we catch inspiration and power to go on from human pre- 
sence and from cheerful looks.'* 

A lonely life is sad because it has none to soothe its sorrows or 
share its joys ; it loses all the advantages to be derived from the 
interchange of thought between man and man. 

Sympathy, from its highest point of view, is no sickly sentiment, 
it leads to action, if possible, by which we relieve the sufferer. 
Some possess this feeling to a greater extent than others, but it 
may be cultivated, and it ever comes most soothingly from those 
who have themselves passed through the fire of sorrow or adver- 
sity. Prosperity too often hardens the heart and dulls the sus- 
ceptibilities : pain of mind, like pain of body, must be felt to 
be understood. 

*• What gem hath dropp'd and sparkles o'er his chain, 
The tear, most sacred, shed for others' pain. 
That starts at once, brought pure firom pity's mine. 
Already polish'd by the Hand Divine." 

The power of intellectual or aesthetic sympathy is seen fi*e- 
quently where strangers meet, and by a look or word a kind of 
magnetic influence seems to draw them together, while people 
who have lived together many years never get beyond a certain 
point of intimacy, from a want of congeniality in their minds. 

— s. w. c. 
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OUR ARCHERS AT PRACTICE. 




By the Rev. j. B. Baynard, 

Author of the " Rector of Oxbury?^ 

JHOEVER passes along by the Park Wall at Coventry, 
leaving the busy thoroughfares behind him, may observe 
in the masonry of the said wall a number of singular 
looking hollows, many of them quite close together, and 
evidently caused a considerable time back, by the continued and 
repeated rubbing of some hard substance against the stones. There 
are clusters of these cavities on each side of the postern door, about 
seventy paces from the Park gate, and scores of them are likewise 
discernible at the farther end of the wall, towards the Cemetery, 
Similar holes are found in abundance scattered about the old stone 
wall in Brick-kiln Lane. Anyone may see that they are the result of 
friction in an age long past, and in all probability they were caused 
by the archers who, during the period when Coventry was a fortified 
city, came outside tiie gates to practise their woodcraft ; and who, 
when their arrows had become blunted by the targets, were 
accustomed to sharpen them by rubbing the steel points against the 
walls. The district known as " The Butts," is so called from the 
butts or targets placed in that neighbourhood four hundred years 
ago ; but with the exception of that name, and our written records, 
these hollows in the Park wall are probably the only evidence 
remaining to testify to the former practice of archery among us; for 
not a single quiver, baldric, bow, or arrow, does our disused arm- 
oury at St. Mary's Hall contain, of all the treasures it once 



The cavities I refer to may not unnaturally lead the mind back 
to the remotest antiquity. A very old book — the book of Genesis- 
informs us that '^Ishmael became an archer;" and the Psalmist 
sings of his '^ bow of steel." David himself commanded that the 
children of Judah should be taught the use of the bow. We know 
that the Chinese and other eastern nations had their bowmen thou- 
sands of years ago. Ancient mythology tells us of the prowess of 
Hercules and Apollo as archers, while in the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are recounted the deeds of Teucer and others ; nor can the mighty 
bow with which Ulysses tested the strength of the effeminate suitors, 
ever be forgotten. Companies of archers formed in later times a 
necessary part of the armies of Greece and Rome ; but as to the 
precise period when the use of the long bow commenced in this 
country as a military weapon, we have no certain informatiou/i 
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The weapon with which the Normans were armed at the battle of 
Hastings was the arbalest or cross-bow^ a cumbersome frame-work, 
with a groove for the arrow or bolt, and sandry other appliances. The 
latter weapon continaed in use on the continent long after it had 
been discarded in England. The Genoese archers carried it at 
Cr6cy, and we won the battle in consequence, for a shower of ram 
having fallen, the strings of their cross-bows were slackened and 
damaged, whereas our long bows had been easily sheltered from the 
weather. In that early period the ascendancy of England over 
other nations was owing almost entirely to her archers. The 
French depended mainly upon their men-at-arms, and the Scots 
upon their pike-men, but both succumbed to the sagittary prowess 
of the English. Sir John Fortesque said again and again, '' The 
might of the realm of England standeth upon archers.*' Philip do 
Comines acknowledged that the English bow-men excelled all others* 
and in truth there were none in Europe to equal them. 

It was the long-how, not the arbalest, that gained us Cr^cy and 
Foictiers. This fact made a deep impression upon the English, and 
thenceforth the long-bow rose higher than ever in public estimation. 
A wonderful affection for it was felt throughout the country. The 
arbalest or cross-bow, on the contrary had been proved most 
inconvenient for carriage, and it could not easily be protected from 
the rain. Nor was this all. After the first bolt had been dis- 
charged from the arbalest, a second could not follow it under a 
considerable time, because the bolts were heavy and unmanageable. 
The battle of Grecy had demonstrated these particulars, and the 
use of the arbalest was consequently discouraged by those in 
authority, the long-bow being strongly recommended. 

In the 19th year of his reign, Henry the Seventh forbade the 
use of the arbalest y ''because the long-bow had been much used in 
this realm, whereby honour and victory had been gotten against 
outward enemies, and the realm greatly defended.** Another 
statute, speaking of the favourite long-bow, says "none other 
weapon may compare with the same noble weapon.** 

Now a good deal of training was needed before a bow-man could 
be considered expert in his art. Since so much depended upon 
him, therefore, and his services to the country were so considerable, 
the careful practice of archery was repeatedly enforced by legislative 
enactments. An archer*s drill was not a voluntary matter, any 
more than is that of a regular soldier or a volunteer in these days ; 
it was obligatory and imperative, in order that he might obtain 
proficiency. Successive parliaments took the matter in hand, pre- 
scribing a great variety of regulations. A restraint was imposed 
upon the exercise of other sports (the game of bowls, for example, 
which was becoming a favourite pastime with the people) lest they 
should interfere wiUi the use of the bow, the utmost perfection 
being desired. In the fiiftti year of Edward lY. an act was passed 
*' That every Englishman shall have a bow of his own height, made 
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of yew, wych, hazel, ash or awbnrne, or any other reasonable tree.* 
The next chapter also directs that batts shall be made in every 
township, at which the inhabitants mast shoot every feast day, 
under the penalty of a halfpenny when they shall omit the exercise. 
It should be remembered that the practice was enforced, not 
only upon professional bow-men, but upon the people generally. 
Even children were not exempt. A paternal government 
" taking thought for the morrow " looked as carefully after the 
youngsters, and was as solicitous that they should be properly 
trained, as are the School Boards in these days, in the matter of the 
education of the working man's sons and daughters. At seven years 
of age they must begin to shoot. A statute passed in 38rd Henry 
8th, ordained '* That every man under sixty, except spiritual persons, 
justices, &c., shall use shooting with the long bow; that every man 
shall have a bow and arrows continually in his house ; that he 
shall provide bows and arrows for his servants and children, &c." 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that the English armies won so 
many battles, for no other nation seems to have given such 
attention to archery; nor need the citizens of Coventry be 
surprised at the multitude of hollows in their Park wall, considering 
how many generations of bow-men have been drilled in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The material of which the bow was made has been already 
noticed. The Irish statute of Edward 4th directs ** that the bow 
should not exceed the height of the man." The arrow was to be 
half the length of the bow. Yew was considered the best material 
for the arrow, while two of the feathers at the end were commonly 
Tvhite, being taken from the gander ; the third feather was brown or 
grey, the dSference in colour being a guide for the archer in placing 
the arrow. From this distinguishing part the arrow received its 
name. The ** grey goose wing '* in the ballad of Cheviot Chase 
will be remembered in illustration of this point. Arrows were 
armed anciently with flint or metal heads, latterly with heads of 
iron. Of these there were various shapes. By an act of parliament 
passed 7th of Henry 4th, it was enacted "That for the future all 
the heads for arrows and quarrels shall be sharpened at the points 
with steel.** Arrows were reckoned by sheaves, a sheaf consisting 
of twenty-four arrows, which were carried in a case or quiver. 

The following description of an archer with his bow and accoutre- 
ments was found in a MS. written in the tune of Queen Elizabeth : 
'' Captains and officers should be skilful in that most noble weapon, 
and see that their soldiers, according to their draught and strength, 
have good bows well nocked (notched,) well stringed, every string 
whip in their nock, and in the midst rubbed with wax : a braser," 
(a leathern covering for the left arm,) ** shooting gloves, some spare 
strings trimmed as aforesaid, every man one sheaf of arrows, with 
a case of leather defensible against the rain, and in the same four 
and twenty arrows. Let every man have a brigandine or a little 
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coat of plate, a buskyn, a maal of lead five feet in length, and a 
pike, and the same hanging at bis girdle, with a hook and a dagger," 
(for want of these defensive weapons the English archers had been 
routed at Bannockbnm.) "Being thns furnished, teach them by 
masters to march, shoot, and retire, keeping their faces upon the 
enemy." 

The force with which their shafts struck an object at a moderate 
distance may be conceived from the account given by King Edward 
the Sixth in his joumal,wherehe says that a hundred archers of his 
guard shot before him in rotation two arrows each, and afterwards 
altogether ; that they shot at an inch board, which some of them 
pierced quite through, the point striking into another board behind 
it ; the mark being of well-seasoned timber. Their distance from 
the mark is not mentioned. We read of arrows at Cheviot Chase 
that were a yard long — " cloth-yard shafts " they are termed. Now 
a strong man in these days, supposing him six feet high, and 
grasping a serviceable bow of his own height, such as the archers 
used, would find he could not easily draw the shaft more th^n 
twenty-seven inches. Are our thews and sinews less vigorous tbao 
those of our forefathers ? Not necessarily. Their traming made 
all the difiference. As we have seen, our ancestors were compelled 
by some of the old statutes to begin shooting at seven years of 
age, and to practise it regularly through life. Hence they acquired 
a dexterity and power which an equally strong man now could not 
rival. WonderM feats are recorded of Robin Hood and his merry 
men, while his achievements under the name of ''Locksley," (so- 
called from the place of his birth) will never be forgotten. Mr. 
Burgess, in his *' Historic Warwickshire," claims Bobin Hood as a 
native of this county, and produces some good evidence in support 
of his theory that this renowned archer was bom at Loxley, near 
Stratford-on-Avon ; though Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire also 
insist on a like association with him. 

As to the distance to which an arrow could be shot from the long- 
bow, at an elevation of forty -five degrees, that of course depended 
greatly upon the strength and skill of the archer ; but in general the 
distance was reckoned from eleven to twelve score yards — about the 
shortest range with the rifie at Wimbledon. There was a tradition 
that an attorney once shot a mile in three flights. It is said 
that in 1794 the Turkish ambassador's secretary, in a field near 
London, with a Turkish bow and arrow, shot four hundred and 
fifteen yards, partly against the wind, and four hundred and eighty-^ 
two yards uith the wind. 

The practice of drawing the right hand to the car when dis- 
charging the arrow would seem according to Procopius, to have 
been of very great antiquity in Persia; but (judging from the 
statue of the Apollo Belvedere, from various reliefs, and from 
tradition, &c.,) the ancients generally drew the arrow to the breast. 
Experience taught the English, however, that a longer range could 
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be obtained by eleyaiing to a level with the ear. TheEncycloptBdia 
Britanmca states that the Finsbury archer is represented in this 
attitude in a treatise called the << Bowman's Glory,*' and also in the 
silver badge given by Catherine to the artillery company. 

The admiration felt for the long-bow showed little abatement for 
more than two hundred years after gunpowder was introduced, the 
musket being complained of as cumbersome and unwieldly. In 
spite of fire-arms, therefore, the ancient weapon continued to be 
occasionally used in war, even experienced soldiers in many cases 
preferring it to the harquebus. According to Neade, an archer might 
shoot six arrows in the time of charging and firing one musket shot. 
It was at last relinquished with reluctance upon the battle field, 
but for very long continued to be an object of attention to the 
legislature, and was patronised for purposes of recreation in the 
highest quarters. Good Bishop Latimer did not scorn to advocate 
archery from the pulpit before royalty itself. " It is a godly art," 
said he, ''a wholesome kind of exercise, and much recommended in 
physic ! My poor father taught me how to draw, how to lay my 
body in the bow, and not to draw with strength of arms, as other 
nations do, but with strength of the body.'* Long afterwards 
Charles I. was himself an archer, and during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James 11. there were public exhibitions of skill in 
woodcraft^ and prizes adjudged to the best marksmen. Of the 
present condition of the manly art it is unnecessary now to speak. 

In these days, when even Kafirs and Afghans have their fire- 
arms, and when we can speak lightly of our ironclads and ninety- 
one ton guns, the bows and arrows of our forefathers of course 
seem very paltry weapons indeed. We are familiar with a more 
excellent way of killing our fellow-creatures. And yet, supposing 
Locksley, as a representative of the merry men in Lincoln Green, 
were to make a comparison, he could doubtless point out certain 
disadvantages incident to the use of gunpowder, from which his 
woodcraft was happily free. I do not allude to the horrible carnage 
peculiar to modem warfare. I confine myself to the subject of 
drill. Locksley might say, *' Your modern drill is an expensive 
affair ! Think of the millions of pounds that come out of the rate- 
payer's pocket for shot and shell, guns, gun cotton, and gunpowder V 
On the score of economy the archery of the olden time certainly had 
the advantage. Our regulars and volunteers — ^all honour to them — 
in time of peace, blow into the air during their exercises, and also in 
salute^, tons upon tons of powder which the nation has to pay for. 
Locksley might ask us to step up to the Park wall at Coventry, and 
bid us note how inexpensive was his drill. He might appeal to the 
British tax-payer whether those hollows were not silent witnesses in 
his fitvour ? He rubbed his steel point against the stones when it 
was blunted, and, lo ! it was ready for use again, and the same 
arrow served him for years. It is fortunate for us we are a wealthy 
people, and can afford the outlay. 
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Locksley might also retnind us that our ganpowdei* magazmofi 
BOmetitne^ es:plot}e in time of peace, and that oar gdns occasion- 
ally btirst, and that our rifles have been known to injure and kill 
the holders of them, instead of the enemy. He might affirm that 
the love of the most ardent sportsman for his fowling-piece has in 
it some admixture of fear. There was no fear in Locksley*s love 
for his bow and arrows. Thoy never maimed him ; they only killed 
the quarry at which he directed them. Having stood by the bed- 
side of men that were mutilated and dying in consequence of an 
expbirion in one of Her Majesty's gunpowder factories, I confess 
there would be some force in Locksley's reasoning. 

Out friend of the sylvan sport would be amazed at the wonderful 
Strides military science is making, and he would of course be quite 
ready to admit that it is impossible we can ever revert to the primi- 
tive weapons he and his fellows employed ; but might he not think 
the training of our soldiers accompanied by a vast amount of noise 
and uproar? "The processes of nature" he might say, ** are 
silent ; the grass grows, the corn ripens, the planets revolve, with- 
out din or clamour,and my arrow sped to its mark, making no great 
disturbance in the atmosphere ; but your ninety-one ton gun ! — 
what a deafening, earth-shaking roar it makes I*' Yet Locksley*s 
nerves were made of far different stuff to those of a little girl I once 
noticed in a churchyard, during the funeral of an officer of high 
rank. She stood at a short distance from the crowd of spectators, 
watching with intense interest the rapid movements of the firing 
party — a thin line of scarlet on each side of the open grave — ^but 
when the double row of carbines were "presented," before the word 
<yf command to ** fire *' was given, the maiden covered her face with 
her apron, and fled I 

If Locksley could visit Wimbledon Common when the National 
Rifle Association is holding its annual competition, he would admire 
the marvellous steadiness, skill,and judgment,of such crack shots as 
Mr, Pixley, Major Young, and Mr. Dunlop ; while he would applaud 
the winner of the Queen's Prize as heartily as any of us. But as 
he watched a contest at the long range, and saw a number of com- 
petitors with their Martini-Henry rifle| pointed at the butts, while 
they themselves lay prone on their stomachs, with their elbows on 
the ground to steady their weapons, he might admit the posture to 
be necessary for steadmess of aim, but he might be pardoned if he 
felt a prejudice in favour of the picturesque upright attitude of the 
archer, as being more dignified and manly, when, erect and free, he 
lifted his right hand to his ear, and delivered his shaft yeomanlike 
and bravely. 

I have said what I had to say respecting our archers at 
practice. If we are far in advance of those early times, at least it 
may be questioned whether we are, in all respects, wiser than our 
forefathers, thongh we may be more sad than those who rftoged at 
will in the merry greenwood. 
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I. 

SUNSET. 
A blood-red Sun is sinking down the west, 

And yet above it clouds are golden-hued, 

And high in heaven other clouds, endued 
With pure white light, do gently lie at rest. 
Why thus in varied colours are 'they drest, 

With crimson, golden, and pure light imbued? 

Ah 1 *tis because the lower light issued 
Through humid clouds and vapour o'er earth's crest. 

And many men and many deeds there be 

That seem of dark dull colours to our eyes. 
And yet from this sad earth could we but rise 
To Heaven above, with hearts and eyes purged free 
From sin, we might with truer vision see 

The pure white light on what we now despise. 



II. 

SOLITUDE. 
The lightning flash, the thunder's booming sound, 

The crimson hues of sunset in the sky. 

The wind that through the trees goes rustling by, 
A bird's sweet song, the flowerets on the ground. 
The hedges with wild-rose and woodbine crowned, 

The banks where ferns and hidden violets lie. 
The murmuring stream — such joys for ear and eye ; 

With God's love brooding o'er His works around. 

The haunts of men, the mean and petty strife, 
The anxious race for gold, the vain alarms. 
Where might triumphant, ever right disarms. 
The hollow hearts, the gulf 'tween man and wife, 
Men acting out their comedy called Life ; — 

Contrast the two— hath Solitude no charms? 

S0LU8. 
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THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

By the Rev. P. W. Beynon. 



•* A many of onr bodies shall no donbt 
Find native graves ; upon the whioh I trust, 
Shall witness live in brass." 

— KjNa Hbnby v., Act IV., Scene III. 

I T belongs to the diligent and painstaking antiquary to meet with 
many more evidences of the frailty of all things human, than 
comes before the notice of the student in any less contem- 
plative science. He will often, for instance, in the pursuit of his 
loved antiquities, find within the walls of some moss grown church 
the recumbent effigy of a mailed Knight, or stoled Priest ; which 
though an object of simple wonder, or it may be, of superstitious 
reverence to the poor villagers, will preach to his practised eye of 
the vanquished greatness, or the forgotten piety of an earlier age. 
The significant shield, and knightly mail of the one will tell him that 
here some mighty Baron, who in his prime of life had fought for and 
served his Emg, (as instanced in the beautiful brass of Sir William 
Bagot, of Baginton) had retired to spend the evening of his days in 
the more exclusive service of his God, and had at length been laid to 
rest in the hallowed Church which himself had built (as illustrated 
by the handsome brass of Thomas da Crewe, at Wixford) ; or the 
sacred vestments and upraised chalice of the other will declare how 
here some holy ecclesiastic had prayed and died ; and who though 
dead yet speaketh to his flock by the name which he lefc behind 
him, and who, as heretofore by his voice, doth still by the mute elo- 
quence of his uplifted hands point them to prayer and heaven. And 
here again our own county will illustrate the force of these remarks 
by its several memorials which I propose to notice in due course. 

These words are a fit and appropriate introduction to the 
subject of this paper. The brass memorials which are scattered 
throughout the county will many of them bear comparison with 
more &voured and enriched ones, not excepting those of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which certamly abound with some of the earliest and most 
beautiful examples of this branch of ancient art. 

Although among monumental effigies the incised brasses stand 
second in the order of rank, since the actdptured effigies of stone, 
and sometimes of wood and copper, mast necessarily take precedence 
in point of date, size, and beauty, as well as in costliness of execu- 
tion, nevertheless the brass memorials cannot fail to deeply interest 
the antiquarian and the ecclesiologist. They give us most fEuthfal 
representations of the armour, costume, and personal ornaments of 
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the period in which thej were laid down. The rank, occupation,and 
Yocation also, of the persons thus represented are faithfully shewn 
in the proper dress or vestment of the individual. Although they 
only represent ^ns side of the figure, yet admitting as they do of 
every size, they may he used as fitting and faithful memorials of all 
ranks in society. They possess, also, a quality exclusively and 
pre-eminently their own, viz., that of durability which must always 
render them of the highest value. This is I think clearly shewn 
and appreciated hy the popular and growing revival of this branch of 
medieval art, in the modem examples which are to be seen in almost 
every restored Parish or new District Church. Theur durability 
is abundantly proved by the fact that under every disadvantage of 
situation, being usually placed on the floor, they have for many cen- 
turies preserved their original accuracy of outline and shading. 
Moreover occupying, as they do, so little space, they are eminently 
qualified to form a suitable memorial of departed worth in these 
days of Church revival and increased religious activity, when 
room is so necessary for the requirements of our growing popu- 
lations, both in town and country. 

Another characteristic which an examination of the Monumental 
Brasses of this country affords, is that it enables us to follow the 
gradual changes of manners and habits, to trace the prominent 
feelings, and even to detect the religious emotions peculiar to each 
age. For not only the figure, its attitude and costume, but the 
inscriptions and the subordinate parts of the design, all help to fur- 
nish a lively picture of the individual and his times. 

Warwickshire is fairly favoured by the number and variety of its 
memorial brasses. There are some 40 churches in which they are 
to be found, and about 60 examples representing the ecclesiastical, 
military, and civilian. In treating of this interesting subject, I 
cannot do better, for the sake of convenience, than take the churches 
where they are to be found in alphabetical order, confining myself 
in this paper to a few only, leaving for another occasion those which 
cannot be embraced in the ordinary limits at command. 

Astley is the first I would notice, there being only one left of 
several which, according toDugdale, and of which he has engravings, 
were formerly to be found there. The one remaining is that of a 
lady in the mantle of the period, and somewhat similar to that of 
Lady Bagot mentioned hereafter. It consists of the kirtle over 
which is the mantle or cloak fastened in front by a cord connected 
by two studs, termed fermailesy placed on each side of the mantle, 
and generally ornamented with jewels. The head, lower part of 
the effigy, and inscription are gone, so little clue can be gathered 
respecting it ; but it was no doubt one of the Astley family who 
lived here, and of whose pedigree Dugdale has a long and interesting 
account He gives engravings of two combats of a John do Astley. 
The first in Paris on horseback ** betwixt John de Astley and Peter 
de Masse, 24th August, 1488," the other in Smithfield London, on 
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foot, '* betwixt the same John de Astley and Sir Philip Bo3'le, 80tb 
January, An. 1441." The two plates are surrounded with smaller 
ones representing various incidents connected with these combats, 
such as receiving the order of the Garter, &c. 

At Aston, juxta Birmingham, there is a good brass of Thomas 
Holt, Esq., a learned lawyer, late justice of North Wales in the reign 
of Henry YIIl, lord of the manor of Aston, and Justice of the Peace. 
The date is 1545, and he is represented holding a roll in his hands. 
By his side lies his wife Margery, the eldest of the seven daughters 
and co-heirs to William Willington, Esq., of Barcheston, a wealthy 
merchant of the Staple, who survived her husband and afterwards mar- 
ried Sir Ambrose Cave. Below are one son and two daughters. An 
inscription at the foot of the effigies runs thus : — '^Thomas Holte here 
'* lyeth in grave, Ihu (Jesus) for thyn passyon, on him thou have 
'* compassyon, and his soolle do save." 

The marginal inscription round the whole runs thus : — ** Of your 
<* charite pray for the sooles of Thomas Holte, Esquier, late justice 
" of North Wales and lorde of this towne of Aston, and Margaret his 
'* wife, wich Thomas deceased the xxiii. daye of Marche Anno dni 
" McccccxLV. whose sooles God pardon." 

Towards the close of the Mteenth or beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, several brasses were engraved in this and the neighbouring 
county of Northamptonshire, by a local artist. This brass of Thomas 
Holte and his lady is clearly one. It is interesting, however, as illus- 
trative of the judicial costume of the time. The gown, particularly in 
figures engraved by provincial artists, was often so long as to require 
to be pinned or tucked up at the side under the arms, and sometimes 
the front of the skirt was turned up and kept from touching the 
ground by being fastened in two places by a band passing round the 
hips, or by a sash. The ladies too, are frequently represented in 
large puffed or slashed sleeves, sometimes banded at intervals as in 
this instance. 

Dugdale gives an engraving of another brass plate of two effigies, 
with seven sons and two daughters, the latter lost. The inscription 
runnintr as follows : — " Of your charite pray for the sooles of Walter 
** Arderne, Esq., and EUanore bis wife, the which Walter deceased 
** the fifth day of August in the year of our Lord God a thousand 
** five hundred and two, on whose sooles Ihu have mercy." 

I have never been able to find this brass nor any matrix to indi* 
cate it ; but as the church is about to be restored it is possible it 
may be discovered under some of the high pews which at present 
disfigure it. 

Baginton Church. Here lies an admirable military brass, the me- 
morisd of Su: William Bagot, a branch of the ancient family of the 
Bagots of Staffordshire, and an ancestor of the present Hector, the 
Bev. Frederick Gooch, D.O.L. At his side lies Margaret his lady, 
the date is a d. 1407. He is represented in the full military costume 
of the time. The bascinet on his head, with the camail, or upper 
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part of the bawberk, (a sbirt of mail) covering the neck and sboul* 
ders» while the hawberk itself reaches below the hips, and is 
generally slit up a short way in front for convenience of riding 
Besides the camail and hawberk he has a fringe of smcdl 
bunches of rings, probably of brass. Over his body is a ^* jupon *' 
made of silk or velvet, fitting close to the body, and sleeveless, the 
skirt being shorter and of equal length in front and behind, charged 
with his armorial bearings. He has in addition breast and back 
plates, and plates of armour over his arms, elbows, and knees, while 
his legs and feet are wholly encased in plate armour with rowels or 
spurs. His feet are resting on a lion, emblematical of the courage 
indispensable to his profession. Bound his neck and also that of 
his wife, is suspended the SS. collar, which I have described 
last to enable me to make a few observations. SS. collars frequently 
occur in military brasses, and were worn by nobles and knights 
bannerets, as well as by every officer of the rank of esquire in the royal 
household, whether employed in a military or civil capacity, previous 
to the reign of Henry viii. when it was enacted that no person 
unless he were a knight should wear a collar of gold. Next to the 
Garter itself, the most celebrated knightly decoration of this class is the 
collar SS. introduced by Henry iv., apparently as a memorial of the 
success with which his aspiring ambition had been crowned. This 
letter S. repeated either in works of gold, or in gold embroidery 
worked upon a fillet of blue, is the initial of the word "Souveraine," 
the king's motto which he bore while Earl of Derby, and which as he 
afterwards became sovereign, appeared auspicious. It was in exact 
keeping with the heraldic usage of the time thus to adapt the mono- 
gram of the king to the purpose of chivalrous decoration, nor was it less 
characteristic of the politic Henry, to render a decoration of honour 
a distinctive badge of adherence to the House of Lancaster. The 
collar was usually secured in front by an enriched trefoil-shaped 
clasp, attached to the collar itself by buckles. This decoration, in 
which Lady Bagot also is represented, was worn by ladies of rank as 
well as by their lords, and particularly by those who were personally 
attached to the court. 

Sir William Bagot seems to have played a conspicuous part in the 
turbulent days in which he hved. Being himself a forward, active, 
and ambitious man, he soon became a great partizan and chief 
favourite and councillor of Richard H. His name appears in conjunc- 
tion with Busby and Qreen in Shakespere*s Eichard IL Subsequently 
he appears to have made peace with Henry Bolingbroke ; for his for- 
feited lands were restored, and he himself was one of the first who re- 
ceived from that Prince the collar of SS, an account of which has been 
given already. Before King Richard's misfortunes, Sir William Bagot 
entertained Bolingbroke at his castle at Baginton on the night beforp 
the intended combat on S. Lambert's Day, between Bolingbroke and 
Norfolk, which ended in the banishment of both parties. Dugdale in 
his acconnt of ihe career of this knight in those stirring times, tells 

B 
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ns that he fled with others to Biigtol, hoping to proteofe himself ia 
that strong castle, hat heing besieged there he made his eseape to 
Ireland in the 22nd and last year of the reign of his Boyai Master 
and Patron, King Biohard II. He subsequently returned to Eng- 
land, but was committed a prisoner to the Tower within a 
month after the new King began his reign. His universal 
popularity soon brought him again into Boyal favour, and he was 
restored to his forfeited estates of fiaginton, then held by the Bishop 
of S. David's and other his feoffees. He did not however, live long 
to e^joy his retrieved fortunes, for on the 6th of September, 
A. D. 1407, in the eighth year of Henry IV. he departed this world, 
*<as may be seen by that partof his monumentalin8cription(nowgone) 
hero at Baginton, where he lyes interred with Margaret his wife, 
the sister and heir of Bobert de Whalton, of Notingamsh, leavmg 
issue Isabell his only daughter, married to Sir Thomas Stafford of 
Pipe in Staffordshire." The said Isabell entered upon the estates 
at the death of Margaret her mother, wife of Sir William Bagot, 
who according to his will had a life interest in the manor. 

This most interesting Brass of a Knight in full military costume 
has been judiciously and skilfully restored by Messrs. Waller, with 
the original colored enamels replaced. Owing however, to the inci- 
sed lines being thus filled up it can only be imperfectly rubbed. 

There are only two more Brasses which space will allow me to 
notice in this paper, both in the southern end of the county, and not 
having been able to obtain rubbings, I am unable to speak definitely 
and from personal acquaintance. The one at Barcheston, however, 
is a small Post Beformation brass of Hugh Humfray, Priest, in 
Academical dress, date 1580. I would observe here that it was the 
rule to bury Ecclesiastics in the full dress, and with all the orna- 
ments of their orders. Their effigies, therefore, exactly represent 
their costume. They were of three classes —EychariaUcaly Proeet- 
iionalf and Academical ; as I shall have occasion to notice the two 
former when speaking of those brasses, I will simply confine myself 
to the latter, a representation of which is now before us. In passing, 
I would notice, that Priests before the Beformation were invariably 
vested in the fiill sacerdotal vestments, usually with the chalice and 
wafer in their hands ; but after the Beformation in cassock and 
gown, with a Book or Scroll, with a text of Holy Scripture, or some 
pious motto. But while there is this general distinction between the 
dress of Priests of the Ante and Post Beformation periods, few in 
academical habits are to be found in our Parish Churches. I only 
know of one or two, such as at Coleshill, where we have two 
Priests represented on difierent brasses, confirming these remarks, 
the one in eucharistic vestments, (1500) with chalice and wafer, the 
O'iier in academical dress, (1566) in cassock and gown with a book. 
In the college chapels of tiie Universities, Priests in aeademieal cos- 
tume are more common. It is difficult to distinguish the dresses of 
the different academical degrees by the brasses ^emselveSi owing to 
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the absence of colour, the only criterion of distinct habits when their 
forms are so similar. It would render this paper too lengthy to 
enter upon this subject, and have no practical interest. I will merely 
close this part of the subject by notieing that the dress of Hugh 
Humphray appears to be the cassock, over it a shorter gown and 
sleeveless, probably representing the Master of Arts degree. 

At Barton in the extreme south of the county is the brass effigy 
of Edmund Bury, 1558, and his wife Elizabeth, seventh daughter of 
Edward Underbill, Esq., of Nether Ettington, who re-married 
Thomas Sawyer, Gentleman, of Baunds, Northants. After his death 
she returned to Barton and placed this brass commemorative of her 
former husband and herself in the year 1608, with the three child- 
ren by the first marriage, William, John, and Margaret, below. 

When able to pay a visit to this part of the county and obtain 
rubbings of the brasses at Barcheston and Barton, 1 may be able to 
give a more satisfactory account of their present condition and the 
costumes, &c. 

And now in concluding these few remarks on the Monumental 
Brasses of our own County, I mast crave the indulgence of my 
readers, since the materials at my disposal have been somewhat 
scanty ; but 1 cannot conclude without acknowledging the sources 
from which 1 have been able to collect most of the foregoing facts. 
I do so the more readily, hoping that it may incite others to the study 
of this deeply interesting subject, and to take up those many instruc- 
tive details which 1 and others have failed to record. To Dngdale's 
Warwickshire, the Camden Society's papers, Haines, BoutelFs arms 
and armoury, and a paper read before the Chester Archaeological 
Society, by I. E. Worsley, Esq., F.S.A. — I am indebted for much 
valuable information, without which assistance it would be almost 
impossible to give anything but an imperfect and incomplete sketch 
of the Monumental Brasses of either this or any other county. 

I will only add further that 1 have confined myself strictly to the 
brass effigies^ and do not touch upon the many imcriptions only, 
which are so numerous in this as in almost every other county. 
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Impromptu lines composed by the late Mrs. Cragg, when walking with her 
sister, Mary Cotgreave, through Stivichall Churchyard* 



"The grave of the peasant is green on the hills, 
The grave of the peasant is lowly and still, 
And sad are the hearts that once hailed with delight 
The return of the husbandman homeward at night. 

" Ah, Mary ! look yonder, a sunbeam now rests 
On the ashes of one who may reign with the blest, 
Though despised by the great, disregarded and mean, 
A glorified spirit may rise from that green. 

* As the rosebud conceals the sweet flower we love, 
The boast of the cottage and the pride of the grove. 
So yon little green hillock may give up its guest 
To adorn those bright regions, the realms of the blest.* 



ACROSTIC ON LADY GODIVA. 



Guiding her palfrey with a falt'ring hand. 
Onward she rode, the peerless of that land, 
Down through the city's midst, whose busy band, 
In mute bewilderment at this sweet act of grace, 
Veird all their eyes, lest they beheld her face ; 
Angelic in its purity and peace. 

October, 1878. «-Cathbrinb Crewb Bbynok. 
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would be difficult not to pity the owner of a mind in which 
the mere mention of the subject of Conversation did not 
awaken interest and bring a cluster of cherished memories : 
the cosy party by the winter fireside^ talkmg out all the past of life's 
experiences and their teachings ; the summer stroll, with cheerful 
company and easy flow of words, which have brought at once health to 
the body and nutriment to the mental powers. Pure air is health to 
the body : pure conversation is health to the mind. Without these 
elements life would be intolerable. The pleasures of conversation are 
happily accessible to all, and, hke other common things, are of great 
est value ; but sometimes, as a writer says, '' our best gifts are least 
praised, perhaps least prized. Whatever outward good enters into 
the very texture of our existence has little chance of being duly 
honoured. Those pleasures without which we should be wretched 
we treat as insignificant because they are indispensable. It is so 
with conversation — ^a pleasure for which all men have a taste, and 
which is never relinquished except by compulsion, or some motive 
almost as potent.'' 

What is conversation ? Walker says it is, " Familiar discourse, 
chaty easy talk ; a particular act of discoursing upon any subject ; 
commerce, intercourse, familiarity, behaviour, manner of acting in 
eommon life." The word '< conversation'* had in former times a 
much more extensive meaning than is now attached to it. Hence 
in our translation of the Bible it is frequently used to denote the 
whole deportment and behaviour. Perhaps a good modem definition 
of the word would be this — ^A reciprocity of thoughts between two or 
more persons on subjects with whidi they are familiar,and upon which 
they are in the main agreed. And there is this difiiBrence between 
conversation and controversy — ^the one, as we have said, is a kindly 
interchange of thoughts, while the other is a war of opinion and 
arguments. Hence the pleasure that always accompanies conversa- 
tion, and the bitter feelings that are often generated by controversy. 
The debater requires that some opposite opinion to his should be 
advanced, and &en supported by an ingenious string of arguments, 
in order that he may endeavour, with arguments equally convincing 
and stubborn, to refute his opponent ; while the conversationalist 
finds his chief delight in calmly thinking and discoursing with a com- 
panion of kindred mind and sentiments. Both,however, have,or should 
have,one grand object in view, the discovery and diffusion of truth and 
information ; and to this end each has his peculiar advantages. 
Of course there is much that is of a counterfeit nature that passes 
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under the name of conversation — that, for example, which is hawked 
about their respective neighbourhoods by the scandal-monger 
and the gossip-dealer : the mere kill-time sort of thing ; and very 
many of us are in this respect guilty of the capital crime. By the 
familiar intercourse, however, which we have endeavoured to define, 
we mean that which is worthy to engage the powers of the human 
mind. 

^ow conversation of this character, with a genial, well-informed 
companion, is an employment of the mind which is fraught with 
the highest degree of pleasure. How serenely, but how swiftly, 
does the time glide away under such circumstances — when one 
meets with a friend with whom he can converse upon some cherished 
topic, following up, as it were, the vein of precious ore, and ever and 
anon discovering new and richer beds of truth and information. But for 
this social intercourse this would be a dark, dull world indeed. It is 
a solace in sorrow, and it enhances joy ; it refreshes the weary, and 
delights the strong. We can scarcely conceive that Adam's cup of 
pleasare was complete — though surrounded as he was with all that 
was good and beautiful — till he was favoured with a companion of 
like nature to himself, with whom he could exchange the great 
thoughts of his mind, and descant upon the wonders that encir- 
cled him. And after the long and anxious years of solitude on the 
lonely island, with what a thrill of joy would Enoch Arden have 
renewed his intercourse with those who were dearest to him on 
earth. The pleasure afforded by conversation is of the mosrt elevat- 
■ ing nature — altogether different from that which is derived from 
the sensational sources which are, alas,so common, and which induce 
first a feverish excitement, and then too often a morbid and 
melancholy state of feeling — pleasure altogether different from that 
to be obtained by the gratification of any of the lower cravings of 
our nature. 

Conversation is an excellent means of intellectual improvement. 
In course of conversation a healthy degree of mental excitement is 
created in the minds of those engaged — the wits are sharpened up, 
intelligence and experience are brought into requisition, information 
is freely and mutually communicated, and the tongue has fair and 
full play. Thus the mind is stored with matter, the brain is 
exercised and kept in a healthy state, the mental powers receive a 
stimulus, and the tongue obtains a facility of putting into shape 
and form the ideas which the mind may conceive. These are all 
at the same time desirable qualifications for a successful conversa- 
tionalist, and just what conversation will supply. They are all 
very important matters ; and an individual with an uninformed but 
inquiring mind, dull mental perception, and a tongue that refuses 
to utter correctly the few ideas he may wish to express, is the per- 
son who should never fail to avail himself of the opportunity of 
conversing with an intelligent companion. One advantage afforded 
by conversation that has been indicated cannot, perhapii be so 
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readily obtained by any other means— the exercise it affords in the 
important matter of diction. A person's mind may be crammed to 
the fbll with thought and wisdom of the highest moment, bat if it 
is locked up in the mind, without the power to produce it in clear 
and intelligible language, it will be of comparatively little use to 
himself or to others. Conversation, we say, is eminently calculated 
to supply this power, and it may somewhat appropriately be called 
the school of elocution. We can readily understand Bacon when 
he says — '< Whoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and understanding do clarify and break up in the communica- 
ting and discoursing with another : he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily, he marshalleth them more orderly, he seeth how they look 
when they are turned into words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than 
himself, and that more by an hour's discourse than by a day's 
meditation. In a word, a man were better relate himself to a 
statue or picture than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother." 
And as we may not all be authors, actors, or poets, how much 
thought and wisdom would ''pass in smother," and *' waste its 
sweets on the desert air," but for the outlet which is provided by 
conversation. Much useful information and its beneficial effects 
would be more circumscribed than is now the case ; for the 
schoolmaster, though abroad, has still an immense amount of work 
to accomplish, and in the meantime conversation frequently supplies 
his place. 

But there is a very common kiud of conversation which, though 
it may afford a source of transient pleasure, and give an unbounded 
scope to the tongue, leaves the mind much in the same state as 
before, but emptier if anything. Its sum and — we were going to say 
substance, but it has very Uttle of that — the sum total of it is 
''words, mere words," about "trifles light as air," meaningless 
tittle-tattle and idle gossip ; and the result to be shown is so many 
hours of wasted time. For the most part it has no subject, being 
about everything io general and few things in particular, which being 
interpreted means — nothing. It is a medley-pie of talk. When, 
however, it may chance to have a specific topic it is something of 
this character : — Whether Mr. Sprucey does not wear a black hat and 
a sparrow-tailed coat more frequently than he wears a white hat and 
a square-tailed coat ; or as to the advantages possessed by a walk- 
ing stick with a knob and a tassel, over and above a walking stick 
with a hook and without a tassel ; or whether Mrs. Jones would not 
"look better" in a green bonnet than she does in a pink one ; or 
how comes it that whereas ladies, who formerly wore their collars 
turned down, now wear them turned up ? and whereas gentlemen, 
who used to wear their collars turned up, now wear them turned 
down?"— and such like important questions, which are about as 
edifying as that as to whether eight and four or four and eight 
make twelve. This kind of conversation, however, is not so 
objectionable when confined to these interesting nothings as when. 
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as is too often the case, it is of a more personal nature, evincing 
an inordmate interest in other people's affairs, or abounding in hints 
and suggestions that are not at all complimentary to the character 
and reputation of some unfortanate neighbour. How frequently 
does a river of malice flow upon the devoted head of one whom 
envy, or a real or imagined injury, has introduced as the subject of 
deUberation. 

Some people's stock of conversation is made up of criticism — 
everlasting criticism — of everybody they come into contact with, 
and their company is neither profitable nor pleasant, for,as it has been 
observed, '* it is hardly possible to feel quite at ease and to behave 
unconstrainedly if we know that as soon as we depart we shall be 
coolly analysed for the benefit of those who remain. We would 
rather not feel that every word and action of ours is being treasured 
up as material for future sketches of character. 80 that this style 
of conversation, instead of diffusing an affectionate confidence 
through social intercourse, will probably end in putting each indi- 
vidual secretly on the defensive. Some frigid soul devised the 
maxim, ' Live always with your friend as if he might one day be 
yonr enemy ;* and these must have kindred notions of the spirit of 
society who consider the peculiarities and shades of character of 
their friends matter for habitual discussion." 

And, oh, beware of the mere talker, the babbler, the bore — 'the 
man who in the conversational band mil play the part of big dram^ 
who will make the most noise with the least claim to attention, who, 
whatever subject is started, will ** have his say" about it, and the less 
he understands it the more he will talk — the man whose chief mis^ 
sion in life would appear to be to advertise his ignorance to the 
.utmost possible limits. It would almost seem that the best blessing 
that could come to such a man would be an incurable impediment 
in his speaking powers. In that case he would be a wiser, if a 
sadder man, and the world would be rid of an intolerable nuisance. 

The very worst kind of conversation, however, is that which, far 
from benefitting the mind, or even leaving it in its former state, is 
absolutely degrading. Corrupt conversation will spoil the best 
minds, and deteriorate the character of all who indulge in it As 
surely as in reference to the body we cannot disregard the grand 
principle of ** moderation in all things" without suffering in propor- 
,tion as we do so, neither can we indulge in evil conversation with- 
out the mind being injured and vulgarised to a greater degree than 
before such indulgence, and thus prepared for still more guilty 
license. It familiarises the mind with that from which every well- 
regulated mind will shrink. Nor does its influence end with the 
persons who indulge in it — ^it has exactly the same effect upon 
others. Evil communications corrupt all who hear them, and it is 
alarming to contemplate the consequences of this most degrading 
abuse of the noblest powers possessed by man. 

Oonversation affords an acbnirable criterion by which to determine 
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character. It has been asserted that yon may decide what a man 
is by the particular wine to which he gives the preference ; it is also 
said that the handwriting and the face are indexes to the mind ; bat 
conversation may be called the mind itself — at any rate, it bears the 
same relation to the mind as the fruit does to the tree. By a man's 
conversation a most perfect estimate may be formed of the inner self of 
the individual, just as by the quality of its fruit you may judge of 
the character and state of the tree. From the public speeches of a 
person a good idea may be formed of his character, but the estimate 
is necessarily a very general one. It is in his private and common 
conversation that he furnishes the detailed evidence from which a 
true and faithful verdict as to the tendency of his mind and his 
favourite pursuits may be returned. Take Mrs. Poyser, in 
**Adam Bede,** as an example. A very few words of hers 
need be read to discover that she is a farmer's wife, and that 
she has the care of the dairy. Whatever subject may be intro- 
duced Mrs. Poyser is certain, by some means or other of her 
own, to connect it with the one great pursuit of her life, and 
on which her mind is constantly engaged. And we are all Mrs. 
Poysers in this respect. The sailor, soldier, and traveller will 
talk of their adventures and misadventures, and to the extent some- 
times of obtaining for themselves the distinction of being <* bores f 
the artizan and mechanic will talk of their particular handicrafts, 
and often have the charge preferred against them of carrying the 
*' shop*' about with them ; the merchant will discuss the state of 
the money market ; the philosopher will expatiate on his science ; 
the politician will hold forth on ^e doings and misdoings of tories, 
conservatives, liberals, whigs, whig-radicals and radicals ; the 
statesman will discuss his legislative measures ; the divine and the 
religiously-minded will hold converse upon the great theme of 
'* peace on earth, goodwill to men." And so on through society — 
in its lower as well as its higher phases. The truth of what a person 
is will come out in conversation. The ignorant will disclose their 
ignorance; the impudent, their impudence; the depraved, their 
depravity; the selfish, their selfishness; the malicioas, their 
mfdioe ; the envious, their envy. By their conversation shall you 
know them. By our daily intercourse we are constantly and faith- 
fully photographing our moral portraits, and depend upon it many a 
person has one of each of us stored up in the album of his mind. 
And our simple word may be taken for this — ^that if after a couple 
of hours of converse with an individual you cannot form a toler- 
ably correct idea of him you may give up all hope of ever making 
a couch of the Woolsack or a seat of the Treasury Bench* 

0. F. 

Coventry. 
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POETS OF THE ARDEN— ERASMUS DARWIN. 

By Robert Wood. 



|[T is hoDonrable to Warwickshire, embracing that area geo- 
graphically covered by the ancient forest of Arden. and 
which stretched forth from the Avon to the Trent, and to 
the Roman Fosse way inclasive, that since the revival of letters 
and in proportion to surface and population, it has produced at 
least as large a number of men of intellectual and scientific 
acquirements as found in any similar extent in the British Isles. 
To say that this Midland shire is rich in characters peculiar to itself 
-—as poets, scholars, antiquarians and scientific explorers, is only to 
utter a truism. To this postulate there may be dissidents. In the 
absence of data to establish a given theory, opinions will difier, and 
very naturally so. No profit may be gained or additional honour 
accrue by attempting to vindicate the assumption. Certain things 
may be believed (and this is one of them) without reasons, let 
petty pragmatical persons notwithstanding say what they will. We 
are content to believe the case is as assumed, and to look upon all 
who doubt it with that serene negligence which the epicureans of 
old ascribed to the dwellers on Olympus. Warwickshire men are 
often twitted with paying a too willing and exclusive homage to the 
genus loci, and may be the allegation is not without its epigram. 
We do not mean to say they are unimpeachable in this particular, 
but fmrely it is a pardonable pride, an amiable weakness, a harm- 
less idiosyncrasy. They cannot easily divest their minds of the 
love of what is ancient, high, or honourable, within their borders. 
But even if that were possible, what should they gain ? Even if it 
were possible to be insensible to the monuments of learned zeal and 
patriotism, what should they gain ? What should they gain by a 
contemptuous abstraction £rom the retrospect of former days and 
former exploits ? It is needless to discuss the point further, how 
far this is innocent, significant^ edifying, or defensible. Turning, 
therefore, from the dusky region of the problematical to that of 
actual fact, we think there will be a consensus of opinion that the 
Arden has produced one man of world-wide fame — and who is an 
host in himself— Shakespeare ; that master of human nature and 
human life, that prodigy of invention and imagination, that com* 
mander of the sublime, the pathetic, and the comic, that painter 
of eternal passions and eternal manners, that miracle of descrip- 
tion, moral wisdom and deep penetration, and that treasure of pure 
poelary — ^and in so doing, ei^'oys a pre-eminence and a reflected 
honour to which no other county can approach^ 
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In selecting the once popular, and by many still admired author, 
named at the head of this article, for a brief biographical notice, it 
seems necessary to offer a preliminary word of explanation at the 
outset of oar narrative. Some may think we are ra^er ''trayelling 
out of the record " in claiming Dr. Darwin as a Poet of the Arden. 
True, he was not, either by birth, education, or ancestry, a War- 
wickshire man, yet, arriving in the Midlands in early manhood, 
and abiding here in the spring-time of his rising fiime, both as an 
avowed author and a professional man, miziog freely in the highest 
literary circles of the period, identifying himself with a band of 
advanced and pioneer linkers then extant, and issuing from hence 
two, if not more, of his choicest effiisions as an original poet, 
entitle us, we think, to claim him as fairly belonging to the 
'< charmed circle,** one whose memory we delight to honour, whose 
life story it may not be unprofitable to review, and whose literary 
efforts — monaments of his taste, diligence, genius, and learning — 
commend themselves to the candid judgment of a later and 
appreciative posterity. 

In looking over the roll of distinguished names chronicled as 
having adorned the medical profession in past and recent times 
(and their number is legion) it is remarkable how small a number 
have deigned to cultivate the muses, or contributed any quota to 
the pre-eminence of England in that department of letters. Bare 
indeed has the practice of poet and physician, in a dnal capacity, 
been found in one and the same individual, rnnning parallel, 
not exactly correlative to, bat as a graceful alternation to one of the 
noblest and highest professions in the whole range of human 
endeavour. To the best of our recollection we could count the 
number on the fingers of two hands only, who have so signalised 
themselves. In prose writing as distinguished from poetry proper, 
no doubt they come more to the front, yet even here the show is 
limited. A duly called medical man — ^and there are some 14,000 
of these enrolled in England — ^is presumed to be highly educated, cul- 
tured, and to cherish refined tastes. He has much leisure time, at least 
the majority have. Me mixes much with society, and enjoys an 
extended intercourse with the various conditions of human life. 
He has opportunities of penetrating into the character, and noting 
the passions of human nature more than other men. From the 
nature of his ti^aining and studies he gains a habit of theorising and 
generalising upon all things, and every thing under the sun, and 
like Solomon of old ransacks from the cedar to the hyssop which 
grows out of the wall^in a word, he is expected to know all that 
is to be known, in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth— all food for poetry and disquisition — 
yet rarely gives the world the benefit of his cogitations. Medical 
literature we have in plenty, but even that is written by a select 
few only, and for a special class of readers. As contribntaries to 
literature for the million our medicos are nowhere, and seem to 
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liaTe no part and lot in the matter. This is not said in disparage- 
ment, bat alluded to only as an incidental hci, suggested by Uie 
disenssion of the subject in hand — the life story of Erasmus Darwin. 

Th^ historical student of our literature need not be reminded 
there are certain epochs or landmarks in our poetical history, that 
is to say, periods of change and transition, when one sdiool of 
yersifiers (including both style and sentiment) seem to become effete 
and M into desuetude. The world grows ured of them, and they 
are followed by others, supposed to be more in harmony with the 
instincts of the age and its poetical preferences. 

Daring the last centory there were two such transitions— clear, 
palpable, and unmistakable. The beginning of the present era 
(century) was also a time of decay and new birth in the realms of 
metrical composition. English verse was then added to con- 
siderably by many new professors of the art, who are sphered high 
in the firmament of renown. These ** hierophants of an unappre- 
hended inspiration'' have in their turn been succeeded by (and 
probably in a measure superseded also) by a crowd of rhymsters 
apparently infinite in number and ezhausUess in resources, and 
who are variously designated as the metaphysical, the sensational, 
and the transcendental school. Most trae it is, these semiper- 
spicuous gentlemen take great liberties with our beautiful Anglo- 
Saxon language, and also speculate largely upon the taste and 
forbearance of the reading world as to sentiment. For the last 
forty years the output of poetical literature has been mostly of 
such an aerial and mystic nature as to defy the ingenuity of sober- 
minded and intelligent minds to fathom the aim and object of the 
writers. We do not suppose this garish and perfumed style bears 
the mark of immortality, or is destined to find favour for a long 
continuance. This fact we think our readers will concede to us — 
that amongst the ocean of rhyme issued in our day the greater 
portion is distinguished for nothing but extravagance of metaphor, 
puerility of conceit, and originality of versification. Nor could we 
desire a harder task to our bitterest enemy than the winnowing of 
the chaff from the wheat of these subHme efiusions. Doubtiess, in 
due season, more correct and robust specimens of true poetry 
will appear, and if we mistake not, those who are destined te be its 
ministrants, will, for purposes of inspiration, revert to the true 
temple of helicon —to those great exemplars of the art, who floarished 
in earlier and later periods of our literary history, and, as a con- 
sequence, present us with a better articles-one freer from adultera- 
tion, and freer too from that infuscated style, which is the bane 
of most modem poetry. 

These remarks — ^irrelevant in degree— have yet a bearing on the 
subject of this paper, a memoir of the Poet Darwin, inasmuch as 
by them we desire to indicate his whereabouts in the world of 
letters during his forty years of avowed authorship, and also the 
changing character of English literature during that period. 
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Guided by the light afforded by contemporary history we now 
proceed to give in a sketchy and compendions way the leading 
incidents in the life of this remarkable man, and nxdj endowed 
original poet and philosopher. 

His life — ^which admits of no dramatic delineation of character — 
prolonged to the ordinary limits of hamanity, was in the main, 
happy, prosperous, and snccessfol, yet chequered by a few trials, 
personal, domestic, and from misconstruction of motives, and pos- 
sibly also from those ** hopes and fears and jealous cares," which 
are the heritage of all who enter the perilous field of authorship on 
new lines of thought, or theoretic philosophy. 

Erasmus Darwin was bom at Elston, a small village in Notting- 
hamshire, Dec. 12th, 1781. He could boast of no high lineage, 
His parents belonged to the middle class, highly respectable, though 
not opulent, they, however, were enabled to give their numerous 
family, of which the subject of this sketch was the seventh child 
and ike fourth son, the benefit of a liberal education. He received 
his preparatory training at the Grammar School of Chesterfield, and 
at this early period is said to have shewn a special aptitude for the 
acquisition of knowledge, especially classical learning and mechanics, 
he, however, thus early took a dislike to mathematical studies, 
saying in effect and perhaps in words the old doggerel — 

<< Multiplication is vexation, 
Subtraction quite as bad ; 
The Bule of Tliree, it puzzles me, 
And Practice drives me mad." 

The consequence was, of course, he never became a proficient in 
the physical sciences. Subsequently, that is in 1758, he, in com- 
pany with his two elder brothers, proceeded to St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; and here, parentheticfdly, we relate a littie incident that 
befel him on his way up to the University, and which the worthy 
doctor himself in after life occasionally dwelt upon with significant 
and touching pathos. Furnished with a letter of introduction from 
their father, the brothers called upon two ancient gentiemen, near 
Peterborough, who treated them at first coldly, afterwards cor- 
dially, and that he overheard one of them, alter seeming much 
pleased with the animated vivacity of the young traveUers say to 
the brother in a sigh and a low voice, '' What a pity that one of us 
did not marry T* This littie incident is supposed to have made 
such m impression on the mind of Erasmus, as to be the origin of 
the strong disapprobation he always expressed of a life of celibacy. 
While at College he was elected to one of Lord Exeter's scholar- 
ships, worth about MIQ a year, and which, from the smallness of his 
private resources, was esteemed a valuable acquisition at the time. 
From a very early period he had been accustomed to write poetry, 
and many of his pieces found their way into the periodicals of the day. 
But these were mostiy anonymous. In tiie Cambridge collection of 
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verses, on the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, is a poem by 
him, bat it does not rise above mediocrity. In 1755, he took his 
bachelor's degree in medicine, and in his thesis on that occasion 
maintained that the movements of the heart and arteries are imme- 
diately prodaced by the stimnlas of the blood. He appears to have 
resided in college for twelve terms (save one) saccessively, bis 
absence for that term occasioned by his going to London to attend 
Dr. Hunter's lectures on anatomy, afterwards he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, where he took his doctor's degree, and on his return 
resided one more term at Cambridge ; then, bidding farewell to bis 
Alma Mater, he began the battle of life, choosing Nottingham for 
the commencement of the coi^ct. But he failed in the enterprise. 
Either the ground was pre-occupied, or the neoteric philosopher 
was lacking in those occult arts of address and finesse which after 
all, are of great price in the medical line. Our young professor 
now learned two facts, first, *< Tis not in mortals to conunandfate," 
and secondly, that, taming the comers of life is the most trying to 
the human spirit. But his was not the mind to quail before seem- 
ing difficulties. Obtaining letters of introduction to several persons 
of influence in Lichfield, he tumed his back upon the lace metro- 
polis, and made good his way to the city of spires. This was in 
1756. Here he broke new ground, and by one of those favourable 
turns in the wheel of fortune, not uncommon in the practice of 
medicine, got rapidly into an extensive practice, gained a bigh 
reputation as a skilful physician, and enjoyed a liberal dispensation 
of good things in a variety of ways. This proved to him a veritable 
land of Goshen. At this period, Jichfield was the abode of many 
dilettante persons — a polished and refined class. Into this select 
literary coterie Darwin was only too happy to be admitted with 
great cordiality. He became one of its chief ornaments. Dr. 
Johnson now and again visited his native town, and he and 
Darwin occasionally encountered each other. But the feeling was 
not cordial. They met, and they interdespised. The arrogance of 
the former is well-known, and his rugged dogmatism not less so. 
He never could bear a brother near the throne. We therefore sur- 
mise the blame must principally rest with the *' great moralist.'' 
In 1757, Darwin married his first wife — a Miss Howard, then in 
the bright dawn of her youthful beauty. 8he was living in Lich- 
field when Darwin first drew her heart to his, and with a generosity, 
natural to children of the muse, preferred beauty to gold, and 
elegance of manners to extent of domains ; but her health was 
always delicate, and she died in 1770. After her decease Darwin 
appears to have commenced in earnest his botanical and literary 
labours. Jn 1778 he obtained the lease of a picturesque qpot, 
consisting of eig^t acres, two miles from Lichfiel^ with a strong 
spring which supplied a cold bath, and by a singular ooincideneo 
was erected, by an eminent physician of the previous century— 
Sir John Flower* This place became his favourite retreat* He 
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formed a botanic garden there, and describes it as ** adapted to love 
scenes, and as being thence a proper residence for the modem 
goddess of botany." While thns '' enamoured of sequestered scenes 
and charmed by sylvan beauty," he began his poem ** On the Loves 
of the plants," and once more taming his attention to more tangi- 
ble realities, became on matrimonial notions bent. This idea he 
was enabled to realise by wooing and winning a fair widow (Mrs. 
Pole, of Eadboume Hall, near Derby) with a handsome jointure of 
dg600 per annum. From this union he experienced much happi- 
ness, and had several additions to his family. Soon after this time 
he left Lichfield, and settled in Derby, where he speedily became 
engaged in extensive practice. While resident he became most 
active in the formation of a philosophical society, of which he 
became president. In 1801 he retired from practice, and removed 
to an old mansion, called '* The Priory," some five miles from 
Derby, which he had purchased and made into a pleasant and 
commodious dwelling. But his health was now precarious, and he 
did not live long to enjoy his retirement. He had frequently 
expressed a strong desire that the termination of his existence 
might be without pain, having always looked upon death as a much 
less evil than pain. His wish seems to have been fully realised. 
He had always been a remarkably temperate man, indeed he totally 
abstained from all fermented and spirituous liquors, and in one of 
his works he compares their effects to that of the Promethean fire. 
Indisposed a short time previously to the 18th of April, 1802, on 
that day he expired in his arm chair, calmly, without pain or any 
emotion, in the 71st year of his age. His family consisted at the 
time of his decease, of a widow and six children. The ancient 
philosophers, fond of combining human events with mythological 
presages, have remarked that the wheel of fortune with respect to 
families always runs in the same track, and that the descendants 
have always inherited the talents, virtues, and valour, of their 
parental lineage. How far the general proposition is correct we 
shall not stop to discuss. We think, however, it is fully verified, in 
one or more instances, in the descendants of the philosopher under 
review. We hardly need remind the reader that the author of the 
*' Origin of Species," a book which has caused no small stir in our 
day, as a startling and profound theory, and which challenges the 
wisdom of ages, is written by a grandson (Mr. Charles Darwin) of 
the anthor of the ** Botanic Garden.*' 

We proceed to offer a few concluding observations as to the char- 
acter of Dr. Darwin, as a man, physician, poet, moralist, and as a 
philosopher, gathered from accredited sources of information. His 
persond appearance was not prepossessing. Countenance not agree- 
able, form unwieldly, movements awkward, and having a defect in 
his speech — ^these were serious impediments to his success as a 
medical man. ^ But the qualities of his mind amply atoned for any 
bodily deformities* His kindness of disposition, lively spirit, and 
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benevolence, gave him a power of pleasing even greater than that 
possessed by ordinary persons, to whom nature had been more 
favourable in point of personal appearance. Yet not unlike others, 
he could on occasion be sarcastic, somewhat hasty and impatient 
under contradiction. 

In the autobiography of a lady, published a few years ago, is 
given a sketch of tiie learned Doctor, and which it may be int^est- 
ing to quote here. 

*< It was in the course of that autumn, (1789) that the celebrated Br. 
Darwin first came to see my mother at Barr. His arrival was an era in 
my life 1 1 saw then with the eyes of a child, and now in my age, I can only 
describe him from the stores I then locked up in my memory. It was in 
the latter part of the morning that a carriage drove up to our door, of that 
description then called a *' sulky," because calculated to hold one person 
only. The carriage was worn and bespattered with mud. Lashed on the 
place appropriated to the boot in ordinary carriages was a large pail for 
the purpose of watering the horses, together with some ha^ and oats beside 
it. In the top of the carriage was a daylight with an awning, which could 
at pleasure be drawn over ; this was for tiie purpose of gfiving light to the 
Doctor, who wrote most of his works on scraps of paper, with a pencil, as 
he travelled. The front of the carriage within was occupied by a receptacle 
for writing paper and pencils, likewise for a knife, fork, and spoon ; on one 
side a hamper containing fruits and sweetmeats, cream and sug^, great 
part of whidi, however, was demolished during the time the carriage 
traversed the forty miles which separated Derby from Barr. We all 
hastened to the parlour window to see Dr. Darwin, of whom we had heard 
so much, and whom I was prepared to honour and venerate in no common 
degree, as tiie restorer of my mother's health. What then was my astonish- 
ment at beholding him as he slowly got out of the carriage ! His figure 
was vast and massive, his head was almost buried on his shoulders, and he 
wore a scratch wig, as it was then called, tied up in a little bob -tail 
behind. A habit of stammering made the closest attention necessary, in 
order to understand what he said. Meanwhile, amidst all this, the Doctor's 
eye was deeply sagacious, the most so I think of any eye I remember to 
have seen ; and I can conceive that no patient who consulted him, as far as 
intelligence was concerned, was not inspired with confidence in beholding 
him { his observation was most keen ; he constantly detected disease from 
his sagacious observation of symptoms apparently so slight as to be unob- 
served by other doctors. His horror of fermented liquors, and his belief 
in the advantages of eating largely, and eating an almost immeasurable 
abimdance of sweet .things was well-known to all his friends, and we had 
on this occasion, as indeed was the custom whenever he came, a luncheon 
table set out with hot-house fruit, and West India sweetmeats, clotted 
cream, Stilton cheese, &o. When the whole party were settled at table, and 
I had lost the fear that the Doctor would speak to me, and when by dint of 
attention I could manage to understand what he said, I was astonished at 
his wit, his anecdotes, and most entertaining conversation.'' 

As a physician he is believed to have been guided by that sound 
judgment and originality of thought which is found in many parte 
of his writings. He was an accurate and attentive observer of 
natare, and he is known to have been, in general, eminently suc- 
cessful. As a poet and essayist, upon certain abstruse andtheoretie 
subjects, he wrote much and successfully. All these productiona 
have been subjected to a severe criticism, and written upon to the 
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limits of exhanstion. All acquainted with his writings must be sen- 
sible of his profound knowledge, genuis, and enidition. Our 
limits will only permit us to enumerate them here. Cowper praised 
his song for its *' new embellishments/' and said, <'it was strong 
as it was sweet.'* His first acknowledged work, the '* Botanic 
Garden," was published in 1791. In 1794 he sent forth to the 
world the first vol. of his greatest effort, << Zoonomia," or ''the 
Laws of Organic Life." The second vol. containing an application 
of these principles to the science of medicine, appeared 1796. His 
later works are an essay on <' Female Education/' *' Phytologia,' 
Or the '' Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening," and a posthu- 
1I10II8 poetical work, '' The Temple of Nature," or the '* Origin of 
Society." He also contributed a few papers to the medical and 
philosophical transactions. 

As a moralist, or teacher of morals, and by this is meant the 
duties of life, surely he was an admirable preceptor. He was a 
man of excellent moral character, himself of gentle manners, and 
benevolent disposition. On another subject — his religious sentiments, 
we speak with reserve. The terms deist and materialist have been 
repeatedly applied to him by a certain order of thinkers. The 
truth is, we know very little about his speculative opinions on those 
high topics ; but we discover in many parts of his writings very 
exalted religious sentiments. Granted he was inclined to be 
sceptical, and not connected with any Christian church ; that does 
not necessarily exclude him from the rank of believers. On this 
matter, he and every other man, as free agents, have a perfect 
right to exercise their own judgments, without being accountable to 
hiB feUow, though to say so, may prove a scare to some, and call 
forth the animadversions of others. 

Some of his opinions as expressed in course of conversation cer- 
tainly do not square well with the sentiments as found embodied in 
several of his publications, but they are opinions which extensively 
ruled amongst educated men, and professors of all creeds, at the 
close of the last century. The French Revolution, for the time 
being, seems to have turned the heads of all persons, and the 
contagion of '< firee- thinking," like the electric current, ran from 
one to another. Materialism, deism, pantheism, and naturalism, 
being either covertly or openly professed *by multitudes. There 
are mysteries in our moral nature upon which we can only pause 
and doubt. The reason that most people cast their eyes on the 
follies of others is, that they may not see their own. In the case 
of Darwin, let us charitably hope it was one of infection only— 
errors to be forgiven but not defended — ^and his exercitations on those 
grave subjects no more than amusement, banter and by-play, and 
not tiie toachings of the heart. 

We take one or two other views of his character, before con- 
eluding this paper. 

Darwin possessed a singularly fine, and manly nature. His 
S 
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chaiaoter and personality were original, by being supeiior to those 
of ordinary men. In a bnsy, bostling, noisy, and fossy age, and 
living in an atmosphere of considerable excitement, springmg out 
of both moral and political causes, he kept on his steady t^ourse 
^B an author, professional man, and scientific exploirer. His 
xioble reverence for truth, and h&bred of all shams and pretence, 
ftre also features in his character to excite admiration. 

Being an economist of time, he was able, mentally, to expatiate 
6ver a wide field. His accomplishments may be summarized thus : — 
a philosophic naturalist, an accomplished zoologist, a member of 
the healing art, a scientist, an original poet and miscellaneous 
writer, and a skHfd moral anatomist. In all these various walks 
he made his mark, and with signal ability. This indefatigable man 
learned early that life was not intended to be a pleasant holiday, 
but the brief and august arena wherein daties were to be studied, 
and its joys and glories won. He was possessed, evidently, of no 
small portion of ambition — ^a principle which indeed in one form 
or other is never absent from a large and noble mind ; but let no 
one suppose he had no heart for the sympathies and amenities of 
life. It was far otherwise. 

In the poet's lifetime, and for many years after his decease, his 
writings were extremely popular, floated on the passing stream of 
literature, and sold at high prices ; but since that day have suffered 
an eclipse, and sach are the mutations of public taste seldom con- 
sulted save by a select few. They may become even historically 
insignificant and destined to oblivion. He, however, carved out for 
himself a niche in the temple of fame, and which is not likely to 
be displaced for generations to come. 

Doubtless, the keynote to his success, both as an author and a 
professional man, is to be fomid in his diligence and devotion to 
duty. Minus these, even with his mental endowments — ^which he 
caltivated incessantly — he might have passed through life as an 
obscure plodder, like thousands of his professional brethren- 
unknowing and unknown. Bat the record of his life proves he 
accomplished much, and served his day and generation with a 
generous and hearty contribution to the world's work. The resid- 
ence of such a man therefore within the confines of the Arden, 
reflects no small honour upon the place of his adoption. 
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^ " Beade Imn therefore ; and againe and againe ; and if then you do not 
like him, surely you are in some manifest danger not to understand him.** 

DO not propose to hold any discussion in this humble 
sketch on the etymology of the name of our national poet, 
lengthy treatises have been written upon that subject by 
many of the ablest of our Shakespearian critics, but one fact that 
may be noted is, that in the Elizabethan age, and, indeed, much 
later on, names were often spelt very differently, even by their 
owners. Doubtless the name was derived from some incident 
which had happened in the earlier history of the family, and 
adopted even in the coat of arms borne by one of its members, 
which would of itself seem to imply that our poet's ancestors were 
of respectable standing. 

Of one thing we are certain, that Shakespeare's father, even 
supposing him to be a man of a comfortable or substantial income, 
found it a hard matter, as many fathers in a similar position do 
now, to bring up respectably a family of ten children, and no 
doubt his son William was placed at an early age in the lawyer's 
office whence he derived his knowledge of the jurisprudence of 
his country. That he was in a lawyer's office seems to admit of 
no question. Mr. F. J. Furnivall, himself a barrister, says that 
he cannot, looking at the legal knowledge displayed in Shake- 
speare's works, but feel certain that it was obtained in the 
employment of an attorney. If so, he must have been in the 
service of the law while young, seeing that he was but twenty-two 
when he left his native Warwickshire, and made his way to 
London, the El Dorado where so many have sought, and not a 
few obtained their fortunes. 

Shakespeare had not long reached manhood when the first of 
his productions which have survived him was executed. We have 
sufficient evidence to justify us in believing that, at least, Tt/us 
Andromcus, Vmus avd Adonis^ the three parts of King Henry 
the Sixths Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Comedy of Errors^ Lov^s 
Labour Lost^ and Romeo and Juliet^ were all written before the 
end of 1592, or in other words, before their author had attained 
the age of 29. It must be remembered that the two, or rather 
fbur — ^for each part of Henry the Sixth is a play in itself— first 
mentioned plays were not written, but merely touched and im- 
proved by Shakespeare ; still we cannot but think that the others 
enumerated must have taken in their composition a space of some 
years, so that their writer could not have been long in London, 
where the first was penned. 
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Though the greater part of Shakespeare's works were founded 
upon history, old legends, or stories originally written in other 
languages, it is wonderful with what happy effect he introduces 
descriptions and incidents which we feel to be reminiscenses of 
his boyhood, spent in the most picturesque portion of picturesque 
Warwickshire. In many of his plays the scene is laid on the 
continent, but we cannot but feel that the rustic pictured which 
run through them, and the rustic groups which always form such 
humourous and attractive studies, are alike drawn from the 
neighbourhood of Stratford. In Richard the Second our own 
"City of Spires " is mentioned, the celebrated defiance between 
Bolingbroke and Norfolk having taken place upon Gosford 
Green; while Falstaff, in Henry the fourth^ part second, ex- 
presses his determination not to take his ragged soldiery through 
Coventry, and accordingly leads them by a more secluded route. 
In the interlude to The Taming of the Shrew^ we have the **fat 
ale-wife of Wincot," with whom Shakespeare was doubtless per- 
sonally acquainted, while we feel that the villajge^ .pedant so 
graphically depicted in Lovers Labour Lost, must be the Stratford 
schoolmaster, just as Justice Shallow, in Merty Wives of Windsor, 
does duty for Sir Thomas Lucy, and probably also for other 
county magnates, familiar to their painter. 

Witii Shakespeare, as with the greatest of our modem writers, 
we require no intricate plot to rivet our attention — though, when- 
ever a plot is introduced, it is admirably worked out to the most 
minute particular — ^we are at once attracted by the brilliancy of 
the dialogue, the happy humour, the inimitable sketches of 
character, the way in which the dramatis personse are made them- 
selves to display, without any ostentation or consciousness of so 
doing, their various distinctive traits, and, above all, by the high 
moral teachings, the triumph of virtue surrounded by the grossest 
temptations, the bringing-out of all the better qualities of human 
nature in the most adverse situations. 

It is only a genius of the highest type, and such are very rare, 
who can combine effectively pathos and humour, the one of the 
deepest, the other of the most brilliant and delightful nature. 

Shakespeare, as every reader of him will affirm, must be studied 
to be appreciated in all his varieties of coloring, his light and 
shade, his height and depth of feeling. By study I do not mean 
the mere discovery in his plays of occasional allusions to his con- 
temporaries, or poring through documents which may eventually, 
in the proportion of two grains of wheat to two bushels of daBS% 
like Gratiano's reasons, contain some notice of him, or looking up 
- anything which may improve our knowledge of the condition of 
his relatives, though all these enquiries tend to increase our know- 
pledge oihim ; but, to my mind, a mistake is often made in the 
.public schools and other bodies, by giving the scholar too many 
notes in proportion to the matter. Whoever has read Shake^p^we, 
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and has felt, though even in the most remote degree, a liking for 
him, and subsequently learns to love him — ^for the one must follow 
the other, as the night the day — will naturally be anxious to learn 
the utmost to be learnt respecting him. But until one has read 
him, one does not take much interest in the notes, which are, to 
youthful readers, rather a bore than otherwise. But let one once be 
struck by any passage in his works, once feel some chord stirred 
by his magic power, and he retains, through all the vicissitudes of 
life, a guide, a companion, an own familiar friend. Carlyle, 
whose opinion always carries with it weight, says that the more 
Shakespeare is read, and the older one grows, the more is he 
admired. A boy loves him at the age of ten, but he loves him 
infinitely more when he reaches the age of seventy, understanding 
him more fully, fathoming him more deeply, knowing him more 
thoroughly, comparing with more discernment his works in their 
relations to those of other writers. Mr. F. J. Furnivall, who has 
done so much to enlighten us in regard to Shakespeare, who has 
placed before us opinions of him from contemporaneous literature, 
who has overcome countless difficulties in arriving at the dates at 
which the plays were written, and who has taken ** infinite pains " 
in drawing comparisons between the different works for the pur- 
pose of tracing the development of the poet's mind, impresses 
strongly upon his readers the advantage to be derived from a 
study of his writings in chronological order. He says " The fir^t 
necessity is to regard Shakespeare as a whole, his works as a 
living organism, each a member of one created unity, the whole a 
tree of healing and of comfort to the nations, a growth from snuU 
beginnings to mighty ends, the successive shoots of one great 
mind, which can never be seen in its full glory of leaf, and blos- 
som, and fruit, unless it be viewed in its oneness." 

It is certainly interesting to trace the development of the mind 
of the writer who was destined to exercise such influence over 
his fellow-creatures through successive generations, who has 
given us living examples of what we are to copy and to avoid, 
*' whose end, both at the first, and now, was and is, to hold, as it 
were, the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure." It is wonderful what triumphs of composi- 
tion have been produced when young, by many authors ; but it is 
worthy of notice how their style, and diction have improved with 
each successive work. 

So it was with Shakespeare. In Lov^s Labour Lost we can- 
not but be delighted at the sparkling wit, the brilliant humour 
displayed ; the characters whom we all recognise, the jokes which 
we all enjoy. But in Much Ado About Nothings which the poet 
may have intended as Lovers Labour Won^ he has greatly 
advanced ; the range of his intellect is wider, his passion has a 
deeper touch, our sympathies are more strongly aroused. In 
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The Taming of the Shrew we have an admirable comedy, Christo- 
pher Sly alone, " old Sl/s son of Burton Heath, by birth a pedlar, 
by education a card-maker, by transmutation a bear-herd, and 
now, by present profession a tinker,'* is worth a dozen of ordinary 
characters intended to be humourous; but later on we have 
Juliet's nurse, and Mrs, Quickly, and the inimitable FalstafFj 
farther on still those amusing personages. Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew in Twelfth Night; to say nothing of the fool in Lear^ and 
the humour afforded alike by the Jew, by Lancelot, and by 
Gratiano, in The Merchant of Venice, In his later works the 
quips and repartees, which form so prominent a feature in Love's 
Labour Lost and Tkuo Gentlemen of Verona^ almost utterly 
disappear, the humour lies more in the situation, than in the wit 
of the speakers, in the actions rather than the words. There are 
strong links to connect all his plays together in the working of the 
plot, in the scenery, in the characters. Thus, in T7ie Comedy of 
Errors^ in that exquisite piece of painting, A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dreamy and, to some extent, in Twelfth Nighty the plots turn 
upon cases of mistaken identity ; while in AWs Well that etids 
Welly and Measure for Measure^ the denouements are brought 
about by a very similar process. But there are stronger links 
than these which bind his works together, which not only unite 
them, but hold them by indissoluble bonds unto the reader, by 
ties which will not snap, by strongest cords which time cannot 
unravel. 

I mean that he always brings home the greatest of moral 
truths, that he invariably claims sympathy for the desolate and 
oppressed, that he echoes the teaching of our Saviour in the 
lessons his works convey, that they give shining examples for the 
young and old of both sexes to copy, that they make the 
crooked paths straight, and the rough places smooth. And no 
one who has not read Shakespeare can imagine for a moment how 
much there sometimes lies in a line of his, what infinite depth of 
thought is expressed in half-a-dozen words! Often when we 
have been struck by some particular passage, we find the 
same idea embodied in rather different words, and find it inter- 
esting to compare the two. Take for instance Portia's address in 
Tlie Merchant of Venice^ commencing — 

'* The quality of mercy is not strained, 
But droppeth as the gentle rain from heayen. 
Upon the place beneath : It is twice blessed 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes^ 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown." 

And compare with Isabel's reasoning in Measure for Measure-^ 
** Ko ceiemony that to great ones 'longs, 
Kot the king's crown, nor the departed sword, 
The marshal's trnncheon, nor the judge's robe^ 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace 
Aa mercy docs." 
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In both cases the words are placed in the mouths of women ; in 
the one a wife, gentle, loving, and beautiful, endeavouring to save 
the life of her husband's devoted friend, to whom, indirectly, she 
is indebted for that husband, in the other a maid, tender and 
delicate, pure herself, yet with an overwhelming compassion for 
the failings of others, most of all for her brother, for whom she 
would freely lay down her spotless life. We cannot tell which to 
admire most, the model wife, who, with her woman's wit, defeats 
the rapacious usurer, rescues the more than brother of Bassanio, 
provides for pretty Jessica, and "drops manna in the way of 
starving people,'' or the model sister who, believing that the being 
she loves best on earth is dead, can pray for his prosecutor, the 
hard-hearted "dog in office," who was so anxious to display his 
short-lived power, and who so grossly abused it. I do not think 
that in all the figures in Shakespeare's roll of women, even 
remembering the gentle Desdemona, the faithful Emilia, the 
noble wife of Brutus, the unfortunate Ophelia, the ** heavenly 
Rosalind," there is a finer conception than that displayed in 
Isabel, who wins even sympathy from the foolish Lucio, pity and 
courtesy from the kind-hearted provost, and, finally, love from 
the duke. 

The heroine of Pericles approaches very closely to that of 
Measure for Measure; Marina is as pure, as loving, and as noble 
as Isabel, and all the scenes in which she appears are equal to 
those in which the latter shines so brightly, though the play in 
some parts is defective, and we feel that the chorus could very 
well be dispensed with. But any faults would be amply atoned 
for by the " gentle maid Marina," who after the supposed death 
of her mother is brought up by the governor of Tharsus and his 
wife, until the latter, in a fit of jealousy, determines upon her 
death. She gives her own reasons in the words — 

'* She did disdain my child, and stood betw^een 
Her and her fortunes ; none would look on her. 
But cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 
^^ bile ours was blurted at, and held a malkin 
Not worth the time of day." 

Yet her design is not carried out, a mightier power is watching 
over Marina, delivering herfromthehandof the would-be assassin, 
freeing her from the pirates, preserving her when surrounded by 
the grossest temptations. **I pray Thee not," cried He who was 
tempted like as we are, " that Thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that Thou shouldest deliver them from the evil." 
And surely it was no small thing that Shakespeare should demon- 
strate how in all countries, among all creeds, in all stages of 
civilization, the Spirit embodied in that sublime prayer prevails, 
and His lambs are delivered from the evil. Whether the immediate 
agency is ascribed to a heathen deity, or to a fitting triumph of 
Justice in the end, through durect intervention or general patronage. 
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the lesson taught it is all the same. He who holds the nations as a 
drop in a bucket has been well described by Pope when he 
addresses Him — 

" Father of all ! by CTery age, 
la every clime adored ; 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! " 

In all the works of the great poet the spirit of gratitude shines 
brightly, shines forth, we may believe, as a reflection from his own 
soul, for which, at one period of his life, as he tells us in his 
sonnets, a good and bad angel were fighting ; and we cannot but 
feel, hearing the clarion notes of triumph resounding through some 
of his characters, that the angel of the Lord prevailed. We know 
that in all his works there are no more touching scenes than those 
in which a sense of right over wrong, of honour over dishonour, 
prevails in his heroes. How everyone admires the noble Brutus, 
with his enemies close upon him, unable to find gold to pay his 
legions, yet declaring 

** I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven I had ratner coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wrine: 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile tnah. 
By any indirection ! " 

How glad we are when the truth comes out, both in Othello 
and in Much Ado About Nothings and the innocence of 
Desdemona and Hero is demonstrated ! And how, in Pericles, 
we hear Mariana pleading to Lysimachus— 

" If you were bom to hononr, show it now ; 
If pnt npon yon, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it/' 

In Longfellow's beautiful poem, The Golden Legetid^ the 
honour of Prince Henry is similarly appealed to by the angel who 
hovers round him — 

'' Noble art thou in thy birth, 

By the good and great of earth 
. Hast thou been taught ! 

Be noble in every thought 

And in -erery deed ! 

Let not the illusion of thy senses 

Betray thee to deadly offences. 

Be strong ! be good ! be pure ! " 

In the latter work the noble nature of the Prince prevails in 
the end, with Lysimachus the effect produced is almost instantane- 
ous, and all his sympathies are fully enlisted in Marina's behalf 
when she cries out — 

<< Oh that the gods . 
Would set me free from this unhallowed place, 
ThouKh they did change me to the meanest bird 
' That lies i' the purer air/' 
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She softens, for a moment, even Boult, who 

** hold'st a place, for which the pained'flt fiend 
Of hell would not in xeputation change." 

There is no inconsiderable humour in his rejoinder, '' What 
would you have me do ? Go to the wars, would you ? where a 
man may serve seven years for the loss of a leg, and have not 
money enough in the end to buy him a wooden one;" illustrating 
that then, as now, there was little to be made by the warlike 
profession, by the rank and file, at any rate ; but we forget the 
humour in the passion of the girPs reply — 

** Do anything but this thou doest I empi^ 
Old receptacles or common sewers of i^tn ; 
Senre by indenture to the common hangman ; 
Any of theise ways are better yet than tlos : 
For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak 
Would own a name too dear.'* 

reminding us forcibly of the words of our Saviour : " It were 
better for a man that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he were drowned in the depths of the sea, than that he should 
offend one of these little ones." 

There is a strong likeness in Pericles and Zear in the gentle 
means used by the tender daughters to bring their respective 
fathers back to life, and in both cases the awakening to conscious- 
ness is admirably depicted. Pericles exclaims — 

*' This is the rarest dream l^at e*er dull sleep 
Did mock sad fools withal/' 

Lear cries — 

** Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia." 

Between the tender physician in Zear and the quack in TAe 
Comedy of Errors there is as great a difference as there is between 
the pastor and the pardoner of Chaucer, or the town undertaker 
of Chuzzlewit and the country one of Copperfidd. The quack 
is presented to us in a graphic description by Antipholus<— 

« A hungry, lean-faced villian, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller ; 
A needy, hoUow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch^ 
A liying, dead man." 

In modern times we have had, under the same name, a very 
different character — the immortal organist of Chuzzlewit 

In nearly all our great authors we find ideas with which we 
may dfaw parallels in Shakespeare; in Longfellow we see numerous 
passages which bear strong likenesses to some of his finest images, 
look, for instance, at that sentence in Richard the Third — 

'* And deface 
The precious image of our dear Eedeemer.*' 
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and compare with the excellent solUoquy of the priest in The 
Golden Legend-^ 

<* So many hands, that, without heed. 

Still tonch Thy wounds and make them bleed : 

So many feet, that, day by day, 

Still wander from Thy fold astray !" 

Again, with Isabel's entreaty in Measure for Measure-^ 
" Why, all the sonls that were, were forfeit once, 
And He, that mi^ht the 'vantage best haye took, 
Found out the remedy ! '* 

And the midnight prayer of Elsie— 

" Interceding 
With those bleedinff. 
Wounds upon Thy nands and side, 
For all who haye lired and erred, 
Thou hast sofiered, Thou hast died." 

With a true poet there is no distinction of creed, all are alike 
entitled to His compassions, which fail not, but are new every 

How much there lies in the Duke's advice to Isabel, •* Give 
your cause to Heaven." Queen Margaret, also, in Richard the 
Thirds speaking of her denunciations of her enemies, cries out — 
« I^ not believe but they ascend to heaven, 
And there awake God's gentle—sleeping peace ! '* 

And Longfellow's Ursula, when the news comes of the sparing of 
her child, declares from her full heart— 

"Gk>d, listening, must have overheard 

The prayers, that, without sound or word, 

Our hearts in seoresy have said." 

The same spirit— that of trusting to a higher power— prevails 
throughout Shakespeare's works, and is shown in one of its finest 
phases in the patient acceptance of death. Perhaps the strongest 
evidence of the sustaining might of a pure conscience is exhibited 
in Brutus, who carries out to its fullest conception David's ideal 
of a good man — written by one who saw his share of troubles in 
his lengthy life, harassed within by his rebellious sons, and without 
by the Moabites and Philistines : " He shall not be afraid of any 
evil tidings, for his heart standeth fast, and believeth in the Lord. 
His heart is established, and will not shrink." 

All is but a fulfilment of the promise given by God Himself 
through the medium of that grand old Hebrew poet, who, caught 
up in his divine rhapsody, ascended even unto heaven, and saw 
Him whom he worshipped face to face— "When thou passeth 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee." 

There is no time here to give lengthy instances of the testi- 
mony borne to Shakespeare's worth by successive authors, but it 
is worthy of notice that Dickens, in transatlantic territory, wrote 
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" What a coiofort that book is to me !" of a pocket edition of the 
poet's works with which Forster had presented him on leaving 
England. We know that Byron had no ^eat appreciation fat 
Shakespeare — ^far better for him had he studied the noble charac- 
ters of his works, jewels enshrined in the setting of his genius, 
instead of the images of Dryden, borrowed from Roman poets 
who wrote when Rome had passed the zenith of her greatness, 
and was corrupted in her arms, her state, and her literature. Fot 
myself I believe that anyone adding to the reading of the great 
compendium of divine truth, and divine poetry, and eternal love 
and purity nianifested in the holiest of all lives, the study of 
Shakespeare in a broad and liberal spirit, will feel, through all the 
dangers which may beset his path, a strengthening and sus- 
taining hand, guiding him aright from temptations, holding 
htm back from the wrong. He will hear, at any momentous crisis, 
a warning, still, small voice, he will shrink from offending by any 
degrading action, the invisible spirits around him ; feeling the 
hand, not of Polonius,but of the Great Master himself on his head, 
hearing the words which, once felt, once taken home, can never 
be wholly forgotten, or their influence wholly effaced : 

" This above all — to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day. 
Thou can'et not then be false to «ny man I *' 

M. H. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DATA AND LEVELS OF 
COVENTRY. 

By T. W. Whitley. 




^HE City of Coventry is geographically situate in west 
longitude, one degree, thirty minutes, twenty seconds : 
north latitude, fifty-two degrees, twenty-four minutes, 
thirty seconds. Time, six minutes, 1.3 seconds slow of Green- 
wich. Variation of compass, twenty degrees, twelve minutes, 
west, in or near London ; twenty-two degrees, twenty-three 
minutes, west at Coventry. 

There are within the municipal boundary exactly sixteen hun- 
dred statute acres, of which about seven hundred and fifty are 
built upon. 

The natural formation or crust of the earth's surface within 
the City consists of ten small hills, or portions of hills, with the 
River Sherboume, Radford Brook, and other small tributary 
water courses intercepting them in the valleys. None of these 
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hills, however, rise to any great elevation, the highest, Barr's Hill, 
being only 75 feet above the level of the Burges (opposite Hales 
Street), while the high ground on Hearsal Common is 67 feet 
above Spon End. 

Starting to level from the Ordnance Bench, or Broad Arrow- 
mark, on the Warwick Road Railway Bridge, which stands at 
318.33 feet, I find these hills (within the Municipal Boundary) 
reach the heights given below : — 

1. Station Hill •.. ... 315 feet above mean sea level* 

2. Park Hill ... ... 328 „ „ 

3. Gosford Fields Hill ... 289 „ „ 

4. City, or Central Hill ... 298 „ „ 

5. Windmill Hill ... 310 „ „ 

6. Barr's Hill ... ... 337 „ „ 

7. Hill Fields ... ... 296 „ „ 

8. Primrose Hill ... 305 „ „ 

9. Red Lane Hill ... 321 „ „ 
10. Hearsall Common Hill 331 „ „ 

The views from some of these hills are extensive and good, 
more particularly from Barr's Hill, Windmill Hill, and the high 
ground at Hearsall Common. 

The Bench Mark on the south (Bayley Lane side) of the tower 
of St. Michael's Church is 296.04 feet. This Bench Mark 
is two feet five inches above the ground. Thus, taking the height 
of the tower and spire above this mark at 300 feet, the weather- 
cock stands at 596 feet above sea level. It is said that the key- 
hole of Corley Church door is level with this. 

The Coventry Canal enters the City at Stoke Heath, from whence, 
to its termination in Leicester Row, the foot-path is at a level ci 
304 feet. 

The Coventry Cemetery on the London Road is from 40 to 
70 feet above the bed of the River Sherboume, near the Charter 
House* 

The highest ground within the city boundary is situate near 
St. Nicholas Street, Radford Road, at 337 feet above sea level. 
The Highest Bench Mark made by the Ordnance Surveyors is 
placed upon the north end of Trinity Vicarage wall, at the far end 
of St, Nicholas Street. It is 336.68 feet. The lowest spot is in 
river bed near the sewage works, at 227 feet. 

From the above it will be seen that the City stands at from 227 
to 337 feet above sea level. 

I will now conclude this short paper by giving a table of the 
relative heights of some of the principal parts of the City, taken 
from my own figures, and starting from the various known Bench 
Marks of the Ordnance Surveyors, The altitudes represented 
are in feet and decimals above tiie approximate mean level of the 
sea* 
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TABLE OF RELATIVE HEIGHTS OF CITY ABOVE 
THE APPROXIMATE MEAN SEA LEVEL. 

Warwick Road, nearly opposite Station gates •.. 308.60 

Warwick Road, opposite Vicarage gates ..• ••• 279.96 

Hertford Street, opposite Messrs. Curtis and Beamish 274.10 

Hertford Street, opposite Corn Exchange ... ^. 289.10 

Smithford Street, opposite "Standard** Office ... 291.05 

Fleet Street, opposite St. John's Church ... ... 260.80 

Cheylesmore «•• ... ... 298.05 

Little Park Street Gate ... ... ... 295.30 

Earl Street, near Palace Yard ... ... ... 286.71 

Much Park Street, near St. Michael's Schools «•* 286.01 

Charter House ... ... ... 247.00 

Gosford Street, opposite Payne*s Lane ..* ... 271.05 

Broadgate, opposite Castle Hotel ... ... 285.98 

Top end of Craven Street ... ... ... 324.71 

Corner of Hearsall Lane and Old AUesley Road ... 278.69 

Hill Street, St. Osburg's Church ... ... 295.91 

Broomfields Farm House ... ... ... 297.10 

Coundon Road Station ... ... ... 301.00 

Spon Street, Crow Lane comer ... ... ... 268.40 

Hill Cross ... ... ... 386.07 

Hales Street, Burgess ..« ... ... 261.10 

Barrack Yard ... ... ... 270.01 

Radford Road Bridge ... ... ... 327.50 

Canal Office ... ... ... 293.00 

Top of Primrose Hill Street ... ... ... 288.01 

St. Peter's Church ... ... ... 287.86 

Holyhead Road, at Barras Lane... ... ... 298.70 

Radford Road, Reservoir Gates ... ... ... 330.20 

St. John's Bridge, Burges ... ... ... 262.30 

Cook Street Gate ••• ..^ ... 278.44 

Spon Causeway ... ••• ••• 265.84 

Bayley Lane, near Drapers' Hall ... ... 283.50 

West Orchard, near Market Hall ... ... 272.00 

Stoney Stanton Road, near Hospital ... ... 272.50 

Gosford Street Bridge ... ... ... 248.00 

Stoney Stanton Roadj near Harnall Lane ... 282.06 

Bwansw ell Pool ... ..- -.. 264.00 

Draper's Fields ... ... ... 313 to 3C8 
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CHESS. 

Edited by J. 0. Grass, 30, Little Park Street, Coventry. 
GOBBESPONDENGE GAME between Mbssbs. Piebcb & Monck. 



Black to play and mate in 16 moyes. 
A Copy of a Chess Magazine will oe sent for the Ist solution of this end game. 

PBOBLEM V. 

Black. By S. Lotd. 



White 
White to pUy and mate in 8 moyes. 
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S^olution of Problem III. duly received from Messrs. M. M, 
A. M., A. E. P„ J. H. H., a. W. 8. and W. B, - 

Daring the past three months we have been advocating Chess as 
much as possible, and we seem in now a fair way to become a 
regular and established club, without any cliqaeism, a thorotigh 
City representative clab, and we advocate, therefore, that a small 
Bobcription only be charged, so that aU'may faavean opportunity of 
joining. 

We have held weekly meetings for chess playing, singly and 
simultaneously. We also have to record that two members of the 
Bugby Chess Club came over — Messrs. Harris and Hands ; 
the former won one game from Mr. G. W. Stevens, and also lost 
one. Mr. Hands we played and won. 

Later on we received a visit from Bev. C. E. Banken, Editor of 
the *' Chess Players' Chronicle/' the only Magazine entirely devoted 
to Chess, and we cordially recommend its adoption to all Chess 
Players and Clubs. Address — Bev. C. E. Banken, St. Bonan's, 
Malvern. 

The Bev. Editor played two games at once. No. I.* against 
Messrs. Welch, Stevens and Gibbs, in consultation, and No. II. 
against Messrs. Jephcott, A. Michael and M. Michael, in consulta- 
tion. We append the games : — 



White 
Mes8r8.Weloh,Ste- 



Black. 



yens and Gibbs Bev. C. E. Banken. 


PtoK4 


1 


PtoK4 


Kt to Q B 3 


2 


KttoQBS 


P to K B 4 


3 


P takes P 


KttoBS 


4 


BtoK2 


BtoB4 


6 


B to B 5 (oh) 


KtoBsq. 


6 


PtoQ3 


PioQ4 


7 


B to K Kt 6 


Q B takes P 


8 


Kt to K B 3 


B to Q Kt 6th 


9 


Castles 


B takes Kt 


10 


P takes B 


QtoQS 


11 


KttoR4 


BtoQ2 


12 


PtoKB4 


PtoK6 


13 


PtoKB6 


Kt takes B 


14 


Q takes Kt 


BtoKsq. 


16 


QtoK2 


QtoB4(oh} 


16 


KtoB sq. 



White. Bhtok. 

Messrs. Welch,Ste- 
yens and Gibbs. Ber. 0. E. Banken. 
KttoQ6 . 17QtoKB2 
P takes P 18 Ktto Kt 6 (oh) 

K to Kt sq. 19 Kt toK 7 (oh) 

Messrs. Welch and Steyens here 

resigned, and we led the game 

to the hopeless finish 



KtoB2 
PtoQB4 
PtoKt 8 
BtoB 3 
P takes Kt 
KBtoKsq. 
PtoKB 4 
Q B to B sq. 
KttoKS&resigns 



20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 



QtoQiq. 

PtoB6 

QtoB4 

Kt takes B 

QtakesP 

QtoKB4 

QtoKB4 

QtoQ6 



This ahonld haye been done after B to B 3rd in the 23rd moye, 
attaok was so strong that nothing now can saye the game. 



The 
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White Blaok. 

Messrs. Jephcott, 
Bey. C. E Banken A. Michael and 
M. Michael. 



PtoK4 
PtoKB4 
BioB4 
Kt to Q B 3 
PtoE6 
BtoKt5(oh) 
PtakesKs 
QPtakesB 
(j to K 2 (eh) 
Q takes Et P (oh) 
P takes Et P 
QtoEt 2 
Et to E B 8 
QB takes P 
Q takes Q 
Et to Et 5 
Castles E B 
KttoK4 
EttoQ6(oh) 
P to E Et 3 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
IS 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



PtoE4 
P takes P 
EEttoB8 
B to Et 5 - 
PfcoQ 4 
PtoQB3 
BtakesaEi 
P takes B 
B toE3 
QtoQ2 
B to Et sq. 
Q toQB2 
B takes P 
QtoQB6 
P takes Q 
EttoQ2 
Castles QB 
Et to Et 3 
EtoQ2 
Kto B 8 



White. 

Bev.C.E. Banken 

Q B to Q sq. 
Et takes EBP 
EttoEo(oh) 
B takes B 
Bto Q6 
P to Q Kt 4 

BPtakesP 

Et to Q B 6 

Et to Et 8 

PtoB4 

BtoQ2 

PtoB4(oh) 

BtoQ7 

BioE7 

BtoE5 

KttoQ7 

BtoE7 

Bto B4 



(oh) 



Black. 
Messrs Jephcott, 
A. Michael and 
M. Michael. 
21 KttoQB5 
B takes B 
E to Q Et 4 
PtoEtS 
EttoB 4 
P takes P 

(enpass) 
BtoEB4 
BtoE5 
EttoQ6 
EtoB4 
B to Et sq. 
EtoEt5 
P to B3 
B to Q B sq. 
P to Q Et 4 
B toQ sq. 
B to Q B 3 
BtoBsq. 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

«7 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



And Blaok resigned. 



On Mr. Banken's second yisit he played Messrs. Hood and 
Byder ; the former lost three gamesj and the latter lost one and 
Wimonet 



On Thursday last Herr Znkertort was entertained at a grand 
dinner given in his honour for his grand achievement at the Paris 
Chess Congress ; all the great Chess Celebrities were represented, 
including such names as— Messrs. Eccles, Minchin, Bird, Sternitz, 
Wayte, Bosenbaum. The toast of the Chess Press was responded 
to by Bev. G. E. Banken. 



We beg to state that in future all problems published in the << Old 
Cross'* will be original, and composed expressly for this Magazine 
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No. 4. February ist, 1879. 



KENILWORTH— PAST AND PRESENT. 




By J. Tom Burgess, F.S.A. 

•RITING in a serial of some local merit, which had alas ! 
too brief an existence, I wrote of Kenilworth as a dream 
of Midland beauty : a glorious and substantial vision of 
the past : the home of romance and the monument of history. 
Kenilworth stands in gaunt decay, the shrine of the tourist, the 
trysting place of the pleasure seeker, the lesson of the architect, 
and the study of artists. Poets have sung its praises and imagin- 
ation has run wild in depicting the various scenes of which it 
has been the witness. Its roofless halls have been peopled with 
great men and frivolous women ; with noble queens and foolish 
nobles. It stands there still like a grand epic in stone, hallowed 
by a thousand associations, which make us forget the stories of 
the meanness, the pettiness and the spite which here have found 
a home. We see only the edifice whjch Clinton built, Dq Mont- 
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fort fortified, brave old gaunt " time honoured Lancaster " 
adorned. We see the signs of Leicester's vanity, the cupidity of 
the Stuarts, and the spoliation of the Roundhead soldiery. Its 
story is the story of the reward of great talents, the birth of 
popular representative government, the architectural beauty which 
marked the era of the Plantagenets, the gorgeousness of the 
Tudors, the defrauded heritance of the heir of illicit love, the 
crumbling memorial of powerful kings and unthinking iconoclasts. 
No other Midland scene has a greater story to tell. It is a lesson 
of English history told and acted in our midst: of the struggle of 
kings against feudal chiefs, of barons against kings. It is marked 
by the annals of the triumph of the people and of popular govern- 
ment. Yet how few know the tale these hoary stones have to 
tell, though thousands yearly gaze on them, and confound Caesar 
and his legions with Elizabeth and her lovers. 

But who was Kenelm, whose ** worth " or dwelhng-place gave 
a name to this narrow spot of earth overlooking the Inchford 
brook ? We search in vain amongst the records of the past for an 
answer. That he was Saxon his name tells us, but whether he 
descended from the Angles or the West Saxons we can only guess. 
He may have been one of the thanes who came with the great 
Lady of Mercia to fortify the Marches against the Danes, but this 
is only a matter of conjecture. His name, however, remains to 
us in connection with this spot, the earliest record of which occurs 
in the great survey of the kingdom in 1080. 

Though we have the name of Caesar connected with the great 
Keep of Kenilworlh, there is in reality nothing to connect the 
Romans with the site of the Castle, or its locality, save a few 
coins of no great numismatic value, but there are evidences of 
earthworks of an early date, and probably here, popular tradi- 
tion, as elsewhere, has preserved the memory of the older occu- 
pants, and as it is situated on the line of the chain of earthworks 
which intersect this part of Warwickshire, there are more than 
conjectural grounds for believing in the older tradition. 

The earliest historical mention of Kenilworth shows it to have 
comprised two lordships, — Optone or Upton, and Chinewrde or 
Kenilworth. The former was held by Albert the Clerk in the time 
of the Domesday survey, and the latter by Richard the Forester, 
These lordships were part of the royal manor of Stoneley, and did 
suit and service at Motslow Hill, which overlooks the Norman 
church of Stoneley : indeed, Motslow is one of the few places in 
the Midlands where the Saxon mote, or court-leet, was continued 
till a late period ; and Dugdale has preserved, in his History of 
Warwickshire, a full account of the customs observed by those 
doing suit and service thereat. I mention this fact because Dug- 
dale further says that there was a Castle at Holm Hill, further 
down the river, opposite the Abbey of Stoneley, or, as it is now 
spelt, Stoneleigh, which was destroyed by the Danes. There are 
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not, however, now any clearly defined lines of castrametation to be 
found on the spot ; for the genius of the landscape-gardener has 
been at work there, and has turned what few remains which existed 
to other uses. The position is, however, naturally a strong one, 
and bears some resemblance to the sites chosen by the early 
settlers in this central shire for their defensive works. 

In January last (1877) I heard accidentally that a stone war-axe 
or battle-axe had been found at Kenilworth ; and this axe turned 
out to be a rude stone celt which had been fractured at one end, 
and bore other marks of hard usage. I found that it could be 
traced to the rough piece of common Imd traversed by the 
Leamington and Coventry Railway. This common is the ordinary 
gravel and sand-pit of the neighbourhood, and is peculiar, from the 
existence of two or three rounded hills ; in themselves suggestive 
of ancient barrows, though there is no doubt they owe their 
general configuration to natural forces. The discovery of the celt 
led to a more careful investigation of the spot, and revealed the 
existence of lines of circumvallacion on the summits of two of these 
hills. How far they had been connected by intervening ramparts 
it is now impossible to say, for the space between these hillocks 
has been cut away by cart-ruts and by the quarrymen : indeed, 
neither of the hills is intact from this cause. The one nearest the 
Railway is the most perfect, and on its summit a circular entrench- 
ment can be distinctly traced. From its exposed situation, and 
the sandy nature of the soil, it has been much denuded by the 
weather, still it is distinctly visible ; and there are signs, particularly 
on the north side, to show that it existed long before the hill was 
disturbed for the sake of the gravel and sand. The circle is about 80 
feet in diameter. The second hill, which is nearer the mill, is 
much cut away because good stone is found beneath it. On the 
summit there is a much stronger entrenchment ; but only a third 
of the circle remains. The vallum is 2 ft. high, and 5 ft. broad ; and 
where it is cut through by the quarrymen, it is shown to rest upon a 
substratum of black earth ; but whether peat or ashes, it is difficult 
to say, from the danger of approaching the edge. It is however, 
clearly not the black sand which occurs in bands in the drift of 
this neighbourhood. I am inclined to place these entrenchments 
amongst the earliest we have in the county of Warwick, and I 
think they may have enclosed some rude barrow which has now 
disappeared. Trees have been planted or grow indiscriminately 
over both ditch and summit, and so disprove the idea that the 
vallum had some connection with the later plantation of trees. 

A visitor leaving the Coventry road, and proceeding by "The 
Springs ** to Camp Farm, may see on his left hand the rear of the 
line of houses which markOptone, the high ground north of the 
church. North of the attached gardens to these houses, and nearly 
midway between the road from the town to the Catholic Chapel and 
the road from the Castle to Camp Farm, a mound of earth is visible. 
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On approaching the spot from the north-east, it appears nothing 
but a misshapen mass of earth with a projecting bank on the 
north-west; but when approached from the westward, lines of 
circumvallation appear, though much cut up by the roads to 
some farm-buildings which now nestle comfortably on the south side 
of the mound. On a cloudy day it is difficult to decipher any regu- 
lar ground-plan ; but when the sun is high, the plan becomes 
distinctly visible, and shows it to have been originally a high 
mound or burgh situated on the north-east side of a circular entrench- 
ment formed of two half-moon shaped lines of embankments. 
This is not an uncommon form of earthwork in Warwickshire. 
There are instances at Seckington, Castle Bromwich, Kineton, and 
the Castle Hill at Brailes, which are very much larger and more 
defined. At Fillongley, which is about nine miles due north of 
Kenilworth, there is a similar but larger mound with a deep ditch. 
At Optone the ditch is fainter, though one of the tributaries of 
the Inchford brook appears to have been diverted to skirt the 
outer vallum. 

The fact of Kenilworth being noted for its quarries, and the 
knowledge that the old monks at the neighbouring Priory sent 
stones from this neighbourhood to build or repair even distant 
churches attached or belonging to their house suggested the idea 
that this, after all, might be but a heap of debris from a quarry 
which had been filled up by other means. The sites of many of 
the old quarries are well known ; and on inquiry I found that the 
site of every quarry was ascertained, and that no excavation for the 
stone had taken place at this spot. The mounds had been noted 
on the older maps ; and whatever may have been its use in the far 
off past, it did not owe its origin to quarrymen or masons. At 
first I thought I had discovered a relic of the great siege of the 
adjacent Castle of Kenilworth in a. d. 1266, and that these 
mounds showed the exact site of the pavilion of Henry III ; but 
now I think it may be fairly and confidently said to be the site of 
the "ham" or ** worth*' of Albert the Clerk, if not of the 
previous owners of the lordships of Upton or Optone. 

The high and dignified position which Kenilworth occupies in 
the written history of our land begins however with the grant of 
the site by Henry I. to Geoffrey Clinton, his Chamberlain, about 
1 120. But little is known of Clinton, save that by his talents he 
raised himself up from a humble position to be Justiciary of 
England. Various reasons have been assigned for the grant of 
this important site in the very centre of England by Henry I. to 
his Chamberlain. It is probable that the bereaved king, in 
mourning the loss of his two sons in the Blanche Nef, on that 
unhappy 23rd of November, 11 20, thought of the struggle which 
would ensue for supremacy in the state ; and wished therefore to 
strengthen the hands of his immediate friends, in order that they 
might aid the cause of his daughter, the Empress Matilda, should 
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his new queen, Adelaide of Louvaine, not present him with 
another heir. It was, however, about this time that the grant was 
made, and the first act of Geoffrey de Clinton was to strengthen 
the site and plan his future castle. He appears to have cut through 
or deepened a previous ditch, which divided a knoll of ground, 
on which the probable worth of Kenelm had stood, and so divided 
it from the high ground. We are to^d by Dugdale that he, too, 
it was, who threw a dam across the valley on the south, and by 
confining the waters of the Inch ford brook, formed the vast water 
defences indicated by the site of the lake, now apparent. The 
back waters found an exit along the northern ditch, and probably 
along a fosse now filled up, in front of the Keep and Leicester's 
buildings, to the lower lake, and thus isolating the site of the 
castle from the outer wards as well as from the ground beyond. 
That this was done before 1 123-5, ^s evident from the charter 
founding the Priory of Augustine Canons, which is dated in 11 25, 
which Geoffrey endowed with all his lands at Kenilworth, except- 
ing his ** castle and park." It is doubtful, however, if there is a 
single stone standing upon another now within the Castle 
boundary, which was so placed at this date. The CaiJtle, as we 
understand the term, belongs to a somewhat later period. The 
general plan is common not only to Norman castles, but to many 
of the earlier positions of defence, no.v marked by earthworks 
only. The first consideration was a site capable of a lengihene.l 
resistance, and next, sufficient space to store food and fodder for 
the defenders, their dependants, and their cattle. From this 
necessity arose the inner and outer wards, or baileys, generally 
concentric, which form so marked a feature in our mediaeval 
fortresses. A glance at the ground plan of Kenilworth will show 
the skill displayed by these old masters of military engineerings 
On a mound of earth, either naturally or artificially raised fifteen 
feet above the surrounding ground, the donjon or Keep was 
placed. The site was so chosen that it might command the 
weakest point in the outer defences, and yet be least subject to 
attack. Its lower storey was formed of thick masonry, defiant 
alike of military engines and fire. Its entrance was on the side 
farthest from the point most likely to be assailed, and yet easily 
accessible by those who guarded the domestic offices which formed 
the second line of defence. These buildings were also capable of 
independent defence, and afforded shelter to the defenders in 
case the outer works should be carried by the assailants. Kenil- 
worth, indeed, was so skilfully fortified, that if the outer ward 
were in the hands of the enemy, it would be as strong as many 
fortresses of much greater pretensions. On this site, and on these 
lines, Geoffrey de Clinton, or his son bearins: the same name, 
began to erect this fortress. To him may be fairly ascribed the 
great Keep, commonly known as Caesar's Tower, and a portion 
of the southern curtain wall, which apparendy formed part of the 
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defences of the inner bailey, though probably the remaining por- 
tion of the curtain occupy the same lines as the or^nal Norman 
work. The Castle could scarcely have been completed when it 
was surrendered to King Heniy II. by young Geoffrey, who bad 
married Agnes, the daughter of Rogtr Bellomont, Earl of War- 
wick. It is certain that in 1164 Henry II. was in possession of 
the Castle, and that he strengthened some portions of it, and 
though Geoffrey again occupied it for some time, in 1174, it was 
garrisoned seventy-seven days for the. King. The prices and 
quantities of the provisions stored for the use of the garrison are 
preserved in the pipe roll. These were 100 quarters of wheat, 
^8 8s. 2d.; 20 quarters of barley, j£i 13s. 4d. ; 100 hogs, 
;^7 IDS. ; 40 cows, salted, ;^4 ; 120 cheese, ^2; and 25 
quarters of salt. During the latter [)art of the reign of Henry II. 
the entries respecting Kenilworth are frequent in the great rolls 
of the pipe. They show how much it was valued by him and 
his two sons. King John in the early part of his reign took a 
re-lease from Henry Clinton, a grandson or great-grandson of the 
founder, whose name then disappeared from Kenilworth, and is 
only preserved in the name of the green on the northern side of 
the Castle he built. 

In the reign of King John, large sums of money were expended 
on the Castle. It was no longer practicable to rely on simple 
walls, and the rude strength of buildings. The Crusaders had 
learned the art of attack, and had witnessed the mode of defend- 
ing military works. It was found that the curtain wall of the 
outer bailey was capable of prolonged defence, if properly con- 
structed. The outer works were now improved, and new towers 
built. Between the years 1204 and 12 15, King John paid five 
visits to the Castle, and there have been architectural critics who 
have ascribed to this monarch the erection of the Keep. Lunn's 
Tower, at the North-eastern extremity of the outer bailey, may 
however be fairly attributed to him, and possibly the whole of the 
Eastern work. It was reserved for his son to complete the 
defences much as they remain at present. In the third year of the 
reign of Henry III. a chapel was built ; the wall near the pool 
was repaired ; and it would appear that the outer chamber abut- 
ting on the west wall of the curtain were erected about this 
time, for there are charges for painting and other decorative 
work. It is worthy of note that during this period two of the 
successive governors were named John Russell and Robert Low ! 
As early as the reign of John, the Castle had been used as a 
prison, and we find the Justices holding a gaol delivery here. 
To this period we must also ascribe the outwork known as the 
Brays, which defended the dam from the outside and formed the 
main entrance to the Castle. 

In 1244 the Castle of Kenilworth began a new pha^e of its 
history. Its defensive works probably remain as they were then^ 
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but a new governor was appointed whose name is famous in 
English history as well as in the annals of Kenil worth, Simon de 
Montfort had been created Earl of Leicester and had married 
Alianor, the King's daughter. To this nobleman the King 
granted the governorship of the strongest fortress he had in Mid- 
England, and four years afterwards granted to the Earl and his 
wife the custody of the Castle for life. For twenty years the Earl 
held possession of Kenilworth, and during this period the first 
Parliaments were held and the principle of representative govern- 
ment inaugurated. Simon de Montfort was not only the most 
far-seeing statesman, but the greatest military engineer of his day. 
Scattered about the ruins are many circular balls of stone, which 
belong to his period, and were formed to be hurled against 
assailants by bailistse and other engines of war. In all proba- 
bility they were used at the famous siege of Kenilworth in 1265, 
when Simon de Montfort was no more. His victory over the 
King at Lewes, and his subsequent defeat and death on the 
Greenhills at Evesham, are matters of general history. The 
refugees from Evesham, and the supporters and well-wishers of the 
barons from all parts of the kingdom, sought Kenilworth as a 
place of refuge. They harried the country round, defied and 
ultimately refused to give up the Castle to the King, who there- 
upon commenced the meuiorable siege. Elsewhere I have 
described the leading events of this siege, * which is one of the 
most memorable events in English history, for it was marked by a 
system of attack and defence then new in military warfare. It 
was at this siege too that the celebrated dictum or ban of Kenil- 
worth was proclaimed, which gave eacli attainted traitor an 
opportunity of com[)Ounding for his life with a portion of his land. 
Here for six long weary months did the army of Henry contend 
against the stone walls and their stubborn defenders, who were 
impervious alike to the military engines, whether saws, berefois, 
or petraries, and to the denunciations of Ottobono, the Pope's 
legate, and the attendant ecclesiastics. At length, disease and 
famine did the work which strength, valour and skill failed to 
accomplish. On the 13th of December, 1265, the garrison 
marched out with military honours, and the Castle, though tempo- 
rarily placed in charge of Philip Marmion, was given together with 
the lordship to the King's brother, Edmund Earl of Lancaster. 

It has long been a matter of speculation as to the site of the 
King's Camp during this celebrated siege, and Mr. G. T. Clark, 
F.S.A., whose knowledge of castellated architecture is unequalled, 
suggested that the site was on the north, but he was misled by the 
term Camp Farm, and overlooked its existence nearer the Castle 
walls. Any one standing on the central mound of the ancient 
earthworks, I have alluded to as probably representing Optone, 
and looking due west will see a small clump of trees about three 
♦ " Hifltoiio Warwiokahire," p. X46, 
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fields off, Standing on what appears to be a tumulus or high bank 
of a round shape, above the level of the adjacent fields. This 
can be approached by a footpath which staits from the southerly 
end of the road before mentioned, leading from the Castle to 
Camp Farm. It is only one field distant from the road, and this 
field is crossed by another of the streamlets which diverge from 
"The Springs" towards the Inchford brook, which was the 
principal feeder of the lake and moat of the mediaeval Castle of 
Kenilworth. From this watercourse the field rises gently to the 
stile, and then it is seen that the next field lies some 10 to 7 feet 
above the level of the adjacent land. This stile is 300 feet south 
of the trees I have mentioned, and the escarpment is kept up by 
a supporting wall or revetement of masonry 4 ft. high, which is of 
no great antiquity in itself. By skirting this wall you can come 
to the foot of the trees ; and some 30 feet from the end of the 
trees the bank suddenly rises until it reaches the height of more 
than 25 ft. from the level of the field outside, and then turns 
suddenly at right angles to the westward, where a wide and deep 
ditch is continued to the site of the lake which defended the 
western face of the Castle. I confess that I felt some chagrin on 
finding that I had overlooked so obvious an entrenchment when 
searching for the site of the camp of Henry III. some ten years 
before. I had, however, gone much further afield, being misled 
by the term ** Camp Farm *' being applied to a house some dis- 
tance to the northward. I had on that occasion proceeded along 
the. Coleshill Road, which, though crossing the Camp, is so much 
lower than the fields on either side, that nothing is visible save a 
portion of the northern ditch, which is converted into a duck- 
pond. I have since surveyed the whole, and have arrived at the 
approximate measurements. 

The entrenchment is quadrangular, and is in reality the exact 
width of the nordiem face of the Castle defences, 700 ft. Its 
eastern face runs in a line nearly due north with Lunn's Tower, 
and passes through the pleasure-grounds and gardens of the Queen 
and Castle Inn, where no signs of the vallum can now be seen. I 
am, however, inclined to think that the remains of a dam might be 
found at this corner, to stop the water from ** the springs ," and 
add to the defence of the eastern side. 

We are without any authentic information respecting the defences 
of the north side of the Castie itself. Lunn's Tower, on the east, 
is at least as old as King John. The western, or Swan Tower, 
was altered in the time of flenry VIII, and marks the site of an 
older Tower. The intervening space has been altered and modified 
to suit the taste of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester ; but in the 
space of 450 ft,, from the Swan Tower to the present gate-house 
erected by Robert Dudley, there were probably two towers ; one of 
which is supposed to have been rectangular,and the other polygonal* 

• G. T. Clark, Esq., F.S.A. These are shown On the engraved view of 
ihe OasUe, temp. 1630. 
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The ditch along this face is particularly deep and wide, and 
formed, indeed the outer northern defence of the Castle. The 
apparent depth of the ditch is increased by a large bank of earth 
which extends along the entire face. It is said, on what authority 
I know not, that this mound v^as thrown up during the civil wars. 
Mr. Clark thinks it was connected with siege- works of Henry III ; 
and the fact that the road to the Chase and a portion of the road 
to Coleshill has been cut through it, shows its ancient origin. The 
poor Royalist garrison, consisting of two companies of foot and 
one troop of dragoons, were withdrawn early in the civil wars ; and 
Carey, Earl of Monmouth, was in nominal care of it till 1648, 
when Cromwell gave it to Colonel Hawkesworth and several other 
officers of the Warwickshire contingent of the Parliamentarian 
army, by whom the Castle was dismantled, and the gate-house 
turned into a dwelling-house, in which state it yet remains. We 
may, therefore, accept Mr. Clark's suggestion, that this bank or 
mound is a relic of the famous siege, which lasted from midsummer 
to the Feast of St. Thomas, 1266. It is somewhat curious, too, that 
the few houses that skirt the mounds are set back so as to form a 
square behind the mounds, and thus make the open space known 
as Clinton Green, and thus to preserve the name of the founder 
of the Castle and Priory of Kenilworth, Geoffrey de Clinton, 
Chamberlain to Henry I, circa 1120-24. This bank is continued 
westward farther than the Swan Tower, and terminates now opposite 
the platform which formed the landing-place from the lake. It is 
cut off from the adjacent gardens by the deeply sunk road to the 
Chase, where there is a large quadrangular earthwork. This road 
must have been cut iat a later date than circa 1648-50, as the road 
leads across part of the bed of the lake, which was only drained 
about that period ; and probably the earth thus removed to the 
bank on either side, gave rise to the idea that the mound itself was 
then originally thrown up. It is at the present time difficult to say 
positively how much the bank skirting the eastern side of the arm 
of the lake running to the northward, owes to nature, and how 
much to the handiwork of man, as a large portion of it is occupied 
as gardens, and the other is under cultivation. The bank is high 
until it approaches the spot where the broad ditch of the en- 
trenchment entered it. The ground here slopes, and it appears as 
if the water of the lake were high enough to enter the ditch, and 
render any vallum unnecessary. The Coleshill road turns grad- 
ually to this point (marked by a fow cottages on the Ordnance 
Map), and then proceeds onwards. East of the road the ditch is 
occupied by a small duck-pond, and there are no signs of a raised 
vallum on either side of this ditch, which in places is 40 ft. wide, 
till we reach within 60 ft. of the trees, when the vallum is per- 
ceptible, and takes a decided turn outwards j and forms, with the 
vallum on which the trees stand, two sides of a steep entrench- 
ment, some 30 by 35 ft. The vallum is about 12 ft. wide at the 
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base, and rises gradually from 5 ft. high to 12 ft. at the angle 
from the inner side, and more than 25 ft from the bottom of the 
outer escarpment. It is 300 ft. from the outer angle to the stile 
of the footway close to the hedge of the field; and though the 
rampart has been thrown down, its outline may be seen along 
the top of the escarped bank, from 10 to 12ft. above the field 
to the east, and some 60 ft broad. It is very perceptible where 
it has been cut through to admit a footwaj to the stile. This foot- 
way is 9 ft. lower than the summit of the rampart, and gives, as 
I before stated, 10 ft. for the height of the rampart above the 
level of the field to the eastward. From the stile to the pleasure- 
grounds of the Inn are cultivated gardens. If the rampart was 
ever carried across the present road between the Inn and Lunn*s 
Tower, it was removed when Leicester built his gate-house, to 
enable him and his retinue to go that way to the church and to 
Coventry. 

We have here a quadrangular, well defined entrenchment of 700 
ft. wide and 800 ft. long. It is situated on a farm called Camp 
Farm. It is placed on the north side of the mediaeval castle, 
which, in the opinon of competent military authorities, was the 
most open to attack. We know, from the accounts of the siege 
which have been preserved, that the forces of Henry III occupied 
ground which enabled them, by erecting a wooden platform, to 
place Ottobone, the Pope's Legate, in view of the garrison when 
he excommunicated them. We may, therefore, fairly conclude 
that this entrenchment, if it was not originally formed by Henry III 
and Prince Edward, was used by them during the siege. 

For more than two hundred years afterwards tlie Castle was, 
with a trifling interval, an appendage of the Earls of Lancaster. 
On the Brays great tournaments were held. Earl Thomas, the 
son of Edmund, was concerned in the rude trial and execution of 
Piers Gaveston, and on his subsequent attainder and execution, 
Edward II. escheated it to the Crown, little dreaming that he 
himself would be brought there a prisonei, and there sign h\s 
resignation of the throne. During the whole of the busy and 
stirring times of Edward III. Earl Henry, of Lancaster, and his 
son of the same name, remained Lords of Kenilworth. During 
this period the chapel, whicli can yet be traced near the great 
barn or stables, was probably built. Blanche, the second daughter 
of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, married John of Ciaunt, and received 
Kenilworth as her dower. 

John of Gaunt, created Duke of Lancaster by his brother, was 
a great builder of castles and churches. To him must be 
ascribed the building of the great hall and kitchens, if not the 
whole pile known by the general name of Lancaster Buildings. 
In all •probability other buildings had previously existed on Ae 
site. The warrant assembling masons, carpenters, and labourers, 
is dated 15 Richard XL, and it is considered by archaeologists to 
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mark the commencement of a new style in architeeture, for in it 
the Decorated merges into the Perpendicular. These additions 
show how much the style and grandeur of the domestic buildings 
had improved since the Norman keep had been built. A portion 
of the outer ward on the northern side had been made into a gar- 
den. The pleasaunce was afterwards added, and with the addi- 
tions of succeeding owners, first Lancasterian kings and subse- 
quently sovereigns of the house of Tudor, the castle remained in 
the same state as a fortress, but with additions adding to its 
comfort as a dwelling-place, until the proud daughter of Ann 
Boleyn and Henry VIII. ascended the throne, and became, first, 
mistress of Kenilworth, and secondly the guest of her favourite 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, to whom she had granted it, 
and who remodelled, partly rebuilt, and otherwise enlarged and 
improved the castle and demesne. 

To the general visitor the great attraction will always be the 
romance of Sir Walter Scott; who, though he mixed up two 
distinct periods of time and different events, nevertheless caught 
the spirit of the time and place, and gave an undying interest to 
the ruins as they stand. Though it is now generally known that 
Amy Robsart was never at Kenilworth, her name is still popularly 
associated with the place. There are some facts recently brought 
to light connected with her sad fate which are of interest to 
Warwickshire students. The only person who was with the 
unfortunate Amy at the time of her death was a Miss Odingsells — 
a member of a family long connected with Solihull and Long 
Itchington. From the last of the male line, Robert Dudley 
acquired the property at Long Itchington by somewhat question- 
able means. It may be that in the heart of this Warwickshire 
attendant, some remnant of jealousy or revenge may have lingered 
and led her to accelerate the death of Amy Robsart, the mystery 
of whose decease has never yet been cleared up. We must by 
no means suppose that Lord Leicester's position was a happy one 
because there was really no Amy Robsart in the way : but we 
have only to alter the name to a much abused and illused Douglas 
Howard, Lady Sheffield, the mother of Sir Robert Dudley, to 
know that the favourite and wealthy Earl of Leicester could not 
have had a pleasant time of it, for he had just married Lady 
Lettise Knoliys, the dowager Countess of Essex, so that he had 
two reputed wives and a jealously disposed queen to please at 
one and the same time. 

The glory of Kenilworth departed when Leicester died. The 
story of his so-cal'ed •'base'* son belongs to the romance of 
Italy. He had won his spurs under the command of the son of 
his father's wife ; yet this lady spared no pains to prevent him 
proving the legitimacy of his descent and vindicating the honour 
of his mother. Sir Robert Dudley inherited Kenilworth under 
his father's will, and then fell a victim to the intriguei jealousy, 
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meanness and greed of the Essex family and the Stuarts. Prince 
Henry, however, to his honour be it said, scorned to be a party 
to this high-handed robbery. The Castle was surveyed and 
valued. This valuation and the inventory of the goods and 
chattels therein have been preserved. The Prince offered a price 
for the whole and paid a part, but the merchant to whom the 
money was entrusted failed to pay it to Sir Robert, and ere the 
next instalment was due Prince Henry was no more. Need we 
wonder at this clever gentleman finding more pleasures abroad 
than at home. The property has descended to the present Earl 
of Clarendon, who has worthily imitated his father's example in 
preserving, as far as possible, the ruins from further decay. 

Such in brief is the story of Kenilworth as told in chronicles 
and records. It, however, has a further tale to tell to the anti- 
quary, to the archaeologist and to the military engineer. 

If we approach the ruins from the Railway Station, as we draw 
near to the dark clump of trees which mark the site of the out- 
work known as " the brays/' we find traces of embankments 
thrown up across the road and in the neighbouring fields. That 
the road was purposely kept at a narrow width we know from 
analagous cases ; and here probably on the approach of the forces 
of Henry TIL, the adherents of young Simon de Montfort thought 
it necessary to throw up additional works, to guard the only 
entrance to the Castle and the formidable outwork. The deep 
fosses of the Brays are now dry and some of them must always 
have been so ; though from the situation of the mill, the water of 
the lake must have fed the inner foss and turned the mill. We 
also know that at some period subsequent to the foundation of 
the priory, another pool was formed nearer the Church ; so that 
the whole of the Southern side of the castle was impregnable to 
any engmes of warfare prior to the mtroduction of artillery. It 
was necessary — absolutely necessary for the garrison to preserve 
their sluices and dams from injury, for the water was essential to 
their defence. 

The ordinary entrance to the Castle grounds is by a wicket 
near Leicester's gate-house, a fine example of sixteenth century 
masonry. The lateral porch was brought from the Castle, when 
Hawkesworth closed the central gateway and turned it into a 
dwelling-house. This porch is Italian in design, and is said to 
have come from Sir Robert Dudley's lobby, and if so it will 
account for the difference in design to other portions of the 
existing edifice. In the interior of the gate- house one of the old 
fireplaces of the Castle is preserved, or rather portious of two are 
combined in one. The upper portion is ornamented with some 
fine foliage, similar in design to that decorating the interior porch 
at Boughton Castle. The panelling of the room is curious ; the 
stiles imitate the ragged staff of the old Earls of Warwick, and we 
see this idea renewed in all the work executed by Rpbsirt Dudley. 
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The storey which he added to the stables has the framework cut 
to represent his favourite cognizance. 

The trim hedges of the garden, and the fence of the farm-yard 
prevent our realising the space occupied by the outer ward, for it 
is in reality 67 yards from the keep to the northern ditch and 130 
yards from the east front of the keep to the stables. In this vast 
enclosed space stood the chapel, many traces of which are pre- 
served. The foundation is laid bare in the farm yard, and appears 
to have been erected subsequently to the great siege, on the site 
of an earlier chapel. Of the other buildings scarcely a trace 
remains. 

As the visitor approaches the keep, he is struck by its imposing 
size and massive strength. It is a fine example of a late-Norman 
keep, but at a time when military science could be defied by 
massive strength. It shows, however, the germs of a more active 
resistance to the outside assailants in the fan-tailed loopholes in 
the parapet. These are found in a more advanced style in 
Lunn's Tower, and along the eastern curtain. The keep is 
remarkable for the projection of its four turrets which advance 7 
feet 6 inches from the curtain wall. These turrets are 15 feet 
wide on either face, and form with the interior building a quad- 
rangular edifice 100 feet long by 80 feet wide. It is exceeded in 
size by few existing Norman Castles. London White Tower is 
116 feet by 96 feet; Porchester, 90 by 60 feet ; Canterbury, 87 
feet square ; Richmand, 55 by 45. The open spaces represent 
the splays of the Norman loopholes, which Robert Dudley opened 
out, and fitted with square-headed windows of the Tudor period. 
Now the battering wall is opened on three sides of this great 
tower, and utterly disproves the flippant remark of Horace Wal- 
pole that it was built on the plan of a horse fetter. At the south- 
east angle, we may yet see the remains of the portal which 
admitted its old inhabitants into the inner ward. A jamb and the 
springing stones indicate that the portal was 3 feet deep to the 
portcullis groove ; beyond this was a door and then an arched 
passage. Through this entrance Queen Elizabeth passed on her 
famous visit. The newly-built archway at the south-west turret is 
on the site of the fore building which formed the original entrance 
to the keep. It leads to the garden under some full centred 
arches and a few steps lately revealed. Here Sir Walter Scott 
placed the Earl of Leicester during the scene between Amy Rob- 
sart and Queen Elizabeth, described in the novel. It is a curious 
illustration of the local colouring by which the great unknown 
gave such perfect and natural character to his novels. The great 
tower may be entered from here and some insight may be gained 
into the use of the turrets. The one at the north-west angle was 
a huge cesspit into which all the garderobes emptied themselves. 
The opposite one on the north contained the great well stair-case. 
The south-eastern turret contains the well which descends 60 feet 
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to the rock, and is pierced lo feet into the red sandstone. The 
opening to it is continued in the wall 20 feet higher, so that it was 
available from the great hall on the first floor. The clock was 
fixed on this turret. The south-west turret contained, according 
to Dugdale, the original chapel, and near it Dudley built another, 
only a few stones of which remain. Between this new archway 
and the strong tower, we have a good idea of the domestic 
arrangements of the Lancastrian lords. The extensive kitchens 
adjoined the buttery at the lower end of the great hall. The 
entrance to the kitchen was beneath the grand flight of steps 
which led to the lower part of the hall, and adjoined the roadway 
leading to the postern beneath the hall. This fine specimeH of 
pure perpendicular work affords us a good example of the grandeur 
of our Plantagenet forefathers. It stands, with the strong tower, 
on a bank of made ground far above the outer defence, and over- 
looks the lake. The pleasaunce is below, and is entered by an 
archway in the curtain which crosses the ward here from the 
strong tower. A similar archway, now blocked up, opened on to 
a small platform on the borders of the lake. Along the curtain 
wall we see signs of fireplaces, and of corbels which supported 
the buildings that gave shelter to the garrison. The tall and 
tottering piece of masonry known as Leicester's buildings is con- 
nected by another cross-wall with the outer defence. The most 
peculiar feature of this side of the buildings, is the erecting of a 
complete suite of public garderobes in the very centre of the state 
departments of the Castle. In Leicester's buildings there are a 
number of curious holes in the wall, which have been the subject 
of much speculation. They were formed, however, by a number 
of Coventry weavers, who took possession of the Castle and put 
up their looms in these rooms some years ago. 

What is known as the tilt yard was the original dam of the 
lake, and along this Queen Elizabeth rode. It was widened by 
Dudley, who freely used the stone of the chapel in the outer ward 
in its construction. The lower lake was now turned into an 
orchard, and we may trace signis of terraced walks therein. At 
the southern end of the tilt yard stood the gallery tower, where 
the gigantic porter made his famous speech to the great Queen, 
while the famous giants in buckram above sounded a welcome. 
The lake was then resplendent with floating islands, glittering 
dolphins, and the way decorated with mythological devices and 
pedantic emblems. It is now a fit text for a monody from the 
melancholy JacqueSj, if he yet lingers in the forest of Arden ; for 
it was the scene of much of the gaiety, chivalry, and romance of 
Kenilworth ; and from it we can see the picturesque reality of 
these tnementoes of the past in their decay, and in their beauty, 
without a shadow of regret for the days when they were neces- 
sary, either to defy a king or overawe the people. 
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Through all the town, at dawning of the day, 
Went urchins winding horns with horrid bray 
And uncouth blare, down every quiet street, 
To wake the drowsy folk from slumber sweet. 
Then soon the doors *gan open, and a rout 
Of merry maids and lusty youths burst out ; 
And all with one accord 'gan hasten down 
The lordliest street of all the lordly town, 
Nor stayed until they reached a tall grey tower, 
That calmly rose anigh a leafy bower 
Of elm and beech, the home of noisy rooks, 
That cawed and clamoured high above the nooks. 
Where, 'neath the willows, Cherwell rocks to rest 
The water-lilies cradled on her breast. 

And now, when scarce the bells had chimed the hour, 
A sound of singing floated from the tower. 
At top whereof, in the fresh morning light, 
A choir of men and boys in vesture white, 
Stood chanting solemnly some holy thing 
In memory of a long-departed king ; 
Whereunto listening each one's eyes waxed dim. 
And things around seemed as a dream to him, 
Wherefrom he gladly would not wake again. 

But all too soon was ended that sweet strain ; 
And then forthwith, in honour of the May, 
Out rang the bells right lustily that day, 
And all the horns 'gan blow again full loud; 
And this and that way melted all the crowd. 
The more part to seek cowslips in the meads, 
And those strange dusky flowers men call snakes* -heads. 
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So I, too, wandered somewhat lazily, 
To take my fill of gazing at the sky 
So wondrous blue, and leaves so firesh and green, 
Of elm, and lime, and willow, and the sheen 
Of sunlight sparkling round the river-aits — 
And hear the birds sing love-songs to their mates. 

And as I went, there met me gay-dressed bands 
Of little maids with garlands in their hands. 
And ribands in their hair, and finery 
Such as about them children gladly see. 
And these from house to house went wandering, 
And at each door thus blithely would they sing : — 

** Good morrow i mistress and master^ 
J wish you a happy May : 
I am come to show you my garland^ 
Because it is May-day. 

** A bunch of May I have brought you, 
And at your door I stand. 
It is but small, but will spread about 
The works of our Lord*s hand. 

** And now I have sung my pretty short sang. 
No longer can I stay ; 
God bless you all, both great and small, 
I ivish you a merry May.* 

And then they asked an alms, and willingly 
The people gave, for that they loved to see 
The children happy that time-honoured day, 
And fain were I these things might be alway. 

Univ. Coll., Oxford, 

May, 1878. 



* This is, with one trifling alteration, the song which the Oxford 
ohildren sing on the 1st of May, as they show their May garlands* 
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Concluding Notice. 




By Rev. F. W. Betnom. 

^NY one interested in the history of this country, and the 
antiquarian and archaeological records which connect the 
past with the present^ must be sorrowfully struck with the 
sad and destructive ravages which time, or worse than all, the love 
of greed, superstitions fanaticism, or ignorant bigotry, has effaced 
of those memorials of a bye-gone age, so illustrative of the manners, 
customs, and religious feelings of our forefathers. There is no 
branch of antiquarian research so interesting as to trace the rise, 
progress or decadence of the ecclesiastical art of one's own country ; 
a subject which deserves far more attention than it receives at our 
hands. We know full well that these ancient monumental memor- 
ials are not confined to our cathedrals and larger churches. Many 
a lonely and unpretending village fane contains within it some rare, 
euiious and costly, though perhaps hitherto unheeded gem, which 
has been mutilated and uncared for, owing to the parsimonious neg- 
lect of nnoultivated churchwardens, tbe supine and bordering on 
contemptuous indifference of Parish Priests in past days, together 
with the disregard and loss of ecclesiastical taste until recent times : 
thus exemplifying the adage, ''Fronte nulla fides." When, how- 
ever, we reflect on all this and remember to add the injury inflicted 
during the Wars of the Boses, in the fanaticism attendant on the 
Beformation and the great Rebellion, is it surprising that so few 
Bonlptured monuments or memorial brasses, compared with their 
original number still remain to us ? 

Our reflections may however, take a more practical, though 
to some a sentimental view in noling what we do learn as we kneel 
to trace the emblem of all our hopes, the cross, or the memorial of 
some Priest, or try to decipher the rude legend, which has spoken 
to many a wondering peasant, of one perhaps who lies there, who 
built for them and theirs the Church in which they worship. 
No less, we think, does it speak to us of bye-gone greatne&s, 
of noble deeds and unostentatious eharity of, it may be, a 
ruder age. Still we love to linger on the spot, and cherish the 
memory of the past. Hence we cannot but regret most deeply that 
the hand of violence, or the slower finger of time, should e&ce the 
Y 
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eharacters, bo that the monument or the matrix only is left to tel 
its own sad tale of goodness unremembered, or of greatness thns 
out off. Though the name and title may be stripped from the 
mouldering tomb, though the old castle or convent may be in rains, 
the old manor parcelled out and the property of strangers, and 
though the once sequestered village may be merged into a great and 
busy town, yet these instances of change serve but to throw into 
broader light that which does and must remain. Still there stands 
the Parish Church as it has stood for centuries, no unfit emblem of 
that spiritual Church, its antitype, in whose faith the dead departed, 
in whose bright array the risen warrior, the sainted priest, the gen- 
tle maiden, will ere-long muster when their earth-built church itself 
shall have yielded up its dust. 

Or in looking more practically at this subject, and the thoughts 
which these memorials furnish, do they not acquaint us with those 
distingaished features of the dead, who have ceased to tell their 
tale, of character and passion which gave life and prominence to the 
circle and surroundings in which they were the chief actors, and 
once the centre ? 

The crowned head recalls still to a king, if he will look on it 
wisely, the cares, and anxieties, and duties, as well as the fortune 
and pride of princes, even though he may not go forth, as did his 
predecessors, in mail or helmet, now that the might of tiie military 
conqueror is exchanged for the pacific counsels of constitutional 
sovereigaty. The Merchant too, may look with curiosity on his 
forerunners of three or more centuries ago, and mark the successes 
or the triumphs, as he deems them, of commerce or of wealth. 

The Priest also may gaze with still more interest on the counten- 
ance and the vestments of one who was once, with little difference, 
what he is now, minister of the same Lord, teacher of the same 
faith, administrator of the same sacraments, and thus build upon 
the comparison inquisitive and profound speculations on the differ- 
ence which seems to distinguish that period from his own, on the 
trials and perpetuity of the militant Church of Christ. Let us with 
similar reflections prominentiy before us, reverentiy, and with no 
presumptuous claim to superiority, examine the memorials of a few 
only of those records of our forefEithers, as we proceed individually 
te unfold them. 

In preparing this paper I had drawn out a brief sketch of each 
Brass now remaining in the county, many of them, it is true, of no 
special interest in themselves. As, however, it lengthened out our 
subject fur beyond the space at my command, I have been obliged 
to curtail these notes, and give one or two merely of the more prom- 
inent and interesting which serve to illustrate the character, costume, 
and individual characteristics of those days. 

ColeshiU. Here we find three incised Brasses, which have been 
repaired by Messrs. Waller, of London — one to William Abel, 1500, 
engraved by a provincial artist and representing a Priest in 
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eueharistio vestments, holding in his hands the chalice, with wafer, 
but without stole or maniple : this is unusual. Sir William Dug- 
dale, in his History of the Antiquities of Warwickshire, (an authority 
I must needs often quote, as the only great historian of the County 
we have) gives the following inscription, which does not appear 
with the effigy itself — " Hie jacet Dominus Willielmus Abel, quondam 
Vicariu8 istius ecclesie ; qui quidem Dominus Willielmus obiit xviii. 
die mensis xxx anno domiui MD. oajus animo propitietur deus. 
Amen." 

There is a second incised Brass, to Sir John Fenton, also a Priest, 
Bachelor of Law, and official of Coventry. He is represented as 
simply habited in his cassock, << toga talaris lanea," with his right 
fore-finger pointing to the book he holds in his left hand, with the 
words " Verbum Dei" on the cover. 

It is uncommon to meet with two incised brasses of Priests in the 
same church so differently habited : but it will be remembered that 
in the first paper attention was drawn to the fact that the 
eucharistic dress and emblem of chalice and wafer, with I. H. S. 
inscribed on it, was invariably the costume before the Reformation, 
while afterwards we find cassock and gown, or for emblem a book or 
pious scroll Here we have an illustration of this fact, which may 
lead to a few reflections. Subsequently to the reign of Edward Y[. 
we have only a few monumental effigies of ecclesiastics below the 
rank of a Bishop. In this county there are two incised brasses, 
which are peculiar in themselves, illustrative of Church History 
during the reign of Elizabeth and bearing en the vestment contro- 
versy which began in 1564, the year Shakespeare was bom. The 
one is here, at Coleshill, and the other at Wbichford. It will be 
remembered that the celebrated synod or convocation which met in 
1562, amongst other matters set down and proposed were these— 
** That the use of vestments, cppes and surplices, be from hence- 
forth taken away ;*' and *' That the use of organs and curious sing- 
ing be removed.*' Amongst the propositions debated, at the 
request of thirty-three members of the Lower House of Convocation, 
was the following : — <*That the use of copes and surplices may be 
taken away, so that all mioistera in their ministry use a grave, 
comely and side garment, as commonly as they do in preaching.*' 
On a division, however, being taken, 58 votes were for a disuse of 
the surplice, and 59 for its retention. The rubric, therefore, was 
retained by a majority of one. Two years afterwards (1564) appeared 
the Koyal Advertisements, *' partly for the due order in the 
administration of the Holy Sacraments, and partly for the apparel of 
all persons ecclesiastical.** In the *^ Articles for outward apparel of 
persons ecclesiastical" it was enjoined, '<That all Deans of Cathedral 
Churches, Masters of Colleges, Archdeacons, and other dignitaries 
in Cathedral Churches, Doctors, Bachelors of Divinity and Law, 
having ecclesiastical living, shall wear, in their common apparel 
abroad^ a side ^own^ with sleeves straight at the hm^9 without any 
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cdU in the same, and that also without any falling cope." In the 
effigy of Sir John Fenton, repaired by Messrs. Waller, we have an 
exact illastration of conformity to the Boyal Adyertisements regarding 
** oatward apparel." 

There is a third effigy to be briefly noticed in this Church, viz., 
that of Alice, wife of Robert Clifton, Esq., and daughter of Simon 
Digby. The inscription round the brass is gone, bnt the following ia 
Dagdale's record of it : — 

** Of ^onr oharifci« pray for the sonls of Alice Clifton, late the wyffe of 
Robert GUf ton, Esq., and daughter of Simon Bigby, Esq., which Alice 
• • • • • the year of our Lord moccccvi., on whose soula Iha haye mtroy 



Covmtry has only three brass pktes with effigies engraved upon 
them, and they are all moral Two are to be fonnd in St. 
Michael's and one in Holy Trinity, Those in St. Michaers are — 

L Maria Hinton, date 1694, age 80, with four infant children in 
shronds placed cross-ways before her, while she is kneeling at a fald- 
stool on which lies an open book. The inscription runs thus : — 

XABia mNTOlTt FJOONA IilOKZSSIHA. 

vxoBi DUiEOiA, PBoaa kt fuuiabitys 

AXOBIS HOC 8YZ XONTXENTTX P0S7IT. 

And below are six hexameter verses. 

n. Ann, wife of William Sewell, Vintner, 1609, age 46. She 
is kneeling at a faldstool, with hands clasped and raised in prayer, 
and below are the following six English verses 

*<HBB ZEALOVS OABB TO SERVE HFB OOD, 
HBB CONSTANT LOVE TO HVSBAND DEAEE, 
HEB HABMELBS HABTE TO EVEBIE ONE 
DOTH LIVE ALTHOVGH HEB OOBPS LYE HEBE. 
OOD GBAVNTB US ALL WHILE GLASSE DOTH BV' 
TO LIVE IN OHBIST AS SHE HATH DONNE." 

" ANN SEWELL, Y" WIFE OP WILLM. SEWE"^ OP THIS OITTY, VINT- 
N'b, DBPTBD this LIFE y' 20tH op DIOEM, 1609, OP THE AGE OP 
46 YEABES, an humble POLLOWEB op HEB SAVIOVB, OHBIST, AND A 
WOBTHY STIBBOB VP OP OTHEBS TO ALL HOLY VIBTVES." 

Holy Trinity Church has only one brass plate, to John White- 
head, Mayor and his two wives, with children below. He is repre- 
sented as standing before an altar, facing westward, with his hands 
ctesped and his wives kneeling at each end, with open books before 
toem. Bdow the first wife are one son and three danchters. 
Vndozneaih is a small altar placed east and west, with the ehildren 
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kneeling on either side. Below the second wife, three sons and 
two daughters. The brass has ten elegiac verses below, and th^ 
arms of the city above the wives. 

Compton Vemey possesses three Brasses of the Yeimej Family, 
The first is Anne, daughter of Richard Yemey, Esq., and wife of 
Master Edward Odynsale, of Long Itchington, date 1528. The 
inscription runs—" Off yeor charyte pray for the fole off Ann Odyng- 
fale, tibe wife of Majster Edwarde Odyngfale, off Longe ygyngeton, 
and darter of Richarde Vemey, Efquiyer, ye whyche deptyde ye yere 
of 0* Lorde mcccccxxiv, 0* whose fole Ihu haae my.'* She is in the 
dress of the period, with shield above her head and an inscription 
plate at her feci 

On another slab, with a male figure in fall plate armour, with 
shield above the head, and inscription plate at feet, is the effigy of 
George Yemey, Esq., date 1574, who married Jane, daughter of 
William Lucy, Esq., of Charlcote. The estates formerly belonged 
to the Murdak's ; the parish was called Compton Mur^, but at 
this epoch it was changed to Compton Yemey, about the 20th year 
of Henry YI. 

The third Brass in this Church is larger and handsomer, being 
that of Richard Verney, Esq., and wife, Anne, (daughter of William 
Davers), with nine sons and five daughters. Tlie inscription round 
runs, ** Of your charitie pray for the soules of Richard Yemey, 
Esquier, and Anne his wife, which Richard departed out of this pre- 
sent world the xxviii day of the month of September, a dni 15 " 

There are the evangelistic emblems at the four comers, viz., S. 
Matthew, an angel : S. Mark, a winged lion : S. Lake, a winged 
ox : and 8. John, an eagle. S. John is usually placed at the upper 
dexter, or top right hand comer, and S. Matthew at the upper 
sinister left angle. 

Richard Yemey, in the reign of Henry YIIL, was held in such 
high favour with the king that, on his royal master being informed of 
some infirmity in his head, he afforded him a special license, bearing 
date at Greenwich, 2 Jan, 8th of his reigu, that he should wear his 
bonnet at all times, and in all places, as well as in the said king's 
presence as elsewhere, according to his own pleasure, without the 
interraption of any man whatsoever. 

By his will, dated the 2nd October, 1866, (18 Henry YIH.) he 
bequeathed "his body to be buried in the New Chapel, on the North 
side of the Church, here at Compton," wherein his monumental 
stone, with the portraiture of himself, his wife and children, in 
brass, are yet to be seen. 

Tysoe possesses the brass of a Priest, Thomas Mastropp, 1465, 
with this inscription — *' Hie jacet Dominus Thomas Maftropp, qui 
mortem obiit xxiz. novembris anno mcccdzv." 

U/ton^ a small quadrangular plate to Richard Woddomes, parsour 
patron, and vossioner of the Church and parish, date 1687, with 
his wife Margery, and seven children, vi?., Richard John, Juhui 
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Anno, Jono, Elizabeth, and Ayles. Probably he was a person of 
note, seeing he was parson, patron of his own living, and had a 
numerous progeny. There is no mention of him in Dugdale. 

'^hichford has a fine and interesting effigy on altar iomb of 
Nicholas Asheton, Bachelor of Divinity, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Derby, and Rector of the Church, and bears date 1582. This 
memorial brass is the one alluded to in speaking of Sir John Fen- 
ton, at Goleshill, as illustrative of the Church history, and of the 
vestiarian controversy raging so fiercely at this period. The subject 
of the brass is habited in the cassock, open in front, but with sleeves 
wide at the wrists to display his doublet; over the cassock, however, is 
worn the sarcenet tippet (the so-called scarf of modem days) 
according to the advertisements previously referred to, and which 
contain the words, *' and to wear tippets of sarcenet, as is lawful 
for them by that act of Parliament anno 24, Henrici Octavi. The 
tippet, though a purely academical habit, was one strongly objected 
to by the early Puritan writerfi. Let one or two examples out of 
many saffice. In a short discourse against *' The outward aparelle 
and miniBtering garments of the Popishe Church," printed in 1556, 
we find the following-— "You reject the vestment, and retayne the 
cope : you reject the albe, and retaine the cope : you reject the 
stole, and retaine the tippet." And, again, in a letter to '* Maister 
Edwin Sandys," (subsequently Archbishop of York), AD. 1573, the 
writer sayH, ** You must yield some reasons why the tippet is com- 
manded and the stole forbidden, &o." 

There is another Brass, with rudely engraven effigy of a pre- 
Reformation Priest, the last Roman Catholic Rector, John Mertil,in 
eucharistio vestments, with chalice. The inscription round runs — 
** Hie jacet dni Johes Mertil, quondam rector istius ecclesiae nee non 
capeUanus thomae stantei comit* dederbi q obiit tati di " 

From the foregoing examples (I only regret my inability to giv^ 
illustrations as they appear before me in the various rubbings while 
penning this) it will be seen that we have in this county very fair 
samples of ecclesiastical brasses of Priests, who before the Reforma- 
tion are generally small, with long strai<;ht hair, in eucharistic dress 
and emblems, such as chalice, and wafer inscribed I. H. S., and 
Priests afterwards in Genevan gown, with book or scroll. In looking 
too upon the different types of Piiests here represented, we caur 
not but think that those of the pre Reformation might provoke 
invidious comparison with their modern antitype, so far as dress 
and external appearance are concerned. Modem costume, it is to be 
hoped, gains, if it gains at all, in simplicity and sobriety what it un- 
doubtedly loses in professional character, and in beauty; but we 
hardly think it can be questioned that it loses in these. A Priest 
looks more like a Priest under the ancient vestments, just indeed as 
a merchant looked more like a merchant, and a maid less like her 
mistress. It may be true that the tendency of modem nine- 
teenth century progress is to assimilate and to equalize : and within 
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the limits necessary for keeping every thing and person to their 
just place and work, none can complain of this. Few wonld wish, 
even if they could, to resist this onward tendency of ciyilization, 
and be tmthankfal for their freedom. Still we may be allowed to 
remark as a subject of coDgratalation that as in proportion, as has 
been well said, '* men are coming more to regard their duties, they 
very naturally connect the performance of them with greater regard 
for the external forms which Were devised in bye-gone days for put- 
ting in mind of them, and that to undervalue the claims of profess- 
ional costume is coming every day to be considered less as a 
mark of spirit, than of an indolence unworthy of that zeal 
of caste which extracts the power of great, because united, 
exertion.*' 

But we pass from this digression on ecclesiastical costume, more 
particularly, to our subject. 

ffaseley. Here we have a good military brass to Clement 
Throckmorton, Esq., 1678, third son of Sir George Throckmorton, 
in armour, and Eatherine his wife, eldest daughter of Sir Edward 
Nevill, by whom he had six sons and seven daughters. It is an 
altar tomb, especially interesting becaase two parts of the inscrip- 
tion are palimpsest (scraped again) having been once incised on the 
back and used again ; it is the only one in the country that we 
know of. The inscription round runs — ** Here lieth the bodye 
of Clement Throckmorton, Esquire, the sonne of Sir Q-eorge 
Throckmorton, Knyght, and Katherine Nevell, hys wyffe, the first 
and eldest daughter of Sir Edward Nevill, Knyght, of whom he 
begate six sonnes and seven daughters, he departed this world the 
Sundaye beinge the xiiii. of December in the yere of our lorde God 
ucooc seventye and three, and in the syxtene yere of the raigne of 
our most gracious and sofieraigne Ladye queue Elizabeth." 

Merevale. Two large effigies of Robert Lord Ferrers of Chartley, 
and his wife Margaret (Spencer). It is an interesting military brass 
representing the later style of armour worn. Bobert Ferrers was 
the grandson of Henry de Ferriers (a great man in these pai*ts) who 
had such regard and esteem for the Cistercian monks, which in 
his time began to multiply in England, that he <*made choice of this 
mountainous and woody defert (as fiteft for solitude and devotion) 
to found therein a Monallerie of that order, which was begun 
accordingly in the xiiith year of K Stephen's reign ; and being 
propagated with monks from Bordesley Abbey, in Worcestershire, 
had by reason of such its situation, the name of Miravalh attributed 
thereto." He was a witness to the charter of E. Stephen's Laws, 
made in the first year of his reign. He was also created Earl of 
Derby, for having brought and commanded the Derbyshire men in 
the famous battle near North Alverton in 8 Stephen, where the 
King had a glorious victory against David, King of the Scots. Ha 
died the following year, 1289, leaving Robert his heir. 

Middleton has also good brass effigies of Sir Richard Binghami 
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knight, and his lady. She was the daughter of Sir Baldwin 
Freville, and widow of Sir Hugh Willoughby. He was one of the 
jndges of the Court of King's Bench, and is represented in his 
judicial robes. His dress consists of a long gown with wide sleeves, 
faced or bordered with minever, and over that a mantle &stened on 
the right shoulder, and open on the right side downwards. On his 
head appears the coif or close fitting skull cap, now degenerated 
into a circular patch of silk on the top of the wig. This is the 
only example of the kind in this country. The inscription at the 
feet runs thus:--'' Hie jacet dns Ricardus Bingham miles, 
jufticiari de banks dni regis qui obiit xsii die may ano dni millio 
cccco Ixxvio et dna Margareta fue conjux (?) quor aiabus poicietur 
deus aroe.'' 

Wiarford. Our last, largest, and most interestmg brass is that at Wia;- 
ford, which is on an Altar Tomb in excellent preservation. It is to 
Thomas de Crewe, builder of the chapel, with his wife Juliana, 
1411, under a double canopy and marginal inscription. This is 
preceded by a cross flory between two left feet, a foot being also 
placed between each word. Those who have seen the beautiM 
Clopton brass at Quinton, in Gloucester, will remember the pear 
between some of the words of that inscription. The left foot on the 
Wixford brass has given rise to several conjectures. It seems 
likely that it was de Crewe's heraldic badge. He evidently died 
without issue, and was succeeded by the family and representatives 
of his wife's former husband. This brass is an early example of a 
knight in complete plate armour, which about 1420 began to 
supersede the mail. It is also particularly good as shewing the 
armour of the period to greater advantage owing to the absence of 
the **jupon.'' The dates given are 1400 and 1411 — the former 
to Thomas de Crewe, and the latter to his wife. Thomas de Crewe 
by his will, bearing date 5 Sept. 6 Henry, bequeathed his body to 
be buried in the Chapel of S. John the Baptist, ac^oining to the 
Church of S. Milburge the Virgin, here at Wytlarford, giving to 
certain priests to celebrate divine service for the health of his soul 
C. marks, as also for poor people to pray for his soul the like 
sum ; constituting Elizabeth his sister, then Prioress of Chester, 
together with William Clopton and Joane his wife, executors, and 
departed this life the same year, t.e., 1419. This shows he died 
eight years after his wife, and that the exact date upon the brass 
for which a space was left has never been filled up. It also seems 
to indicate that the chapel was completed at the time of his 
death. Icknield Street passes through this parish, and, according 
to tradition, the place attracted the notice of Shakespeare. It was 
known as ** Papist Wixford,*' a chapelry belonging to <* dodging 
Exhall," and bordering upon ** Hungry Grafton,'* with its ** hannted 
Hilborongh," and likewise upon ^* beggarly Broom and drunken 
Bidford." The inscription enclosing the effigies runs — ** Hie jaoent 
^homas de Cruwe, armiger qui iftam capellam fecit fien qui obiit 
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* * * die mensis zx., et Juliana uxor eius qui obyt vicesimo die men- 
us decembrifl anno dni millefimo decimo quorum animabus propicie- 
tur deus, amen." * 

There is a small quadrangular plate in this church with the effigy 
of an infant kneeling with clasped hands under a canopy, and below ^ 
the words — **herb lyeth the bodie op rise gruttn, fotrth 

SON OF RISE GRIFFIN, OF BROliE, IN Y^ OOYNTIB OF WARWICK, SSQYIER, 
HE DECEASED y" 9 DAY OF JANYARY, AND BEING IN HIS INFANCY, 
BEING BYT THREE QYARTERS OLDE, ANNO DNI 1597." Large Coat 

of Arms is at the top of the plate. The only instance of a 
memorial brass to a child in the county, and we know of no other 
anywhere. 

From the foregoing examples of departed worth and forgotten 
greatness which this branch alone of antiquarian and historical 
enquiry presents to our Yiew, we see that our own county has 
played a conspicuous and honourable part in the history of the 
past, while it has left behind many illustrious Hycs dcYoted to the 
good and noble, which, though they may possibly haYe been mixed 
up with those fiercer passions which turbulent and warlike times 
tend to foster, still will bear comparison with our own boastful days 
of progress and adYancing ciYilization and the pacific intercourse 
and relations of political, ecclesiastical, and social life. In these days, 
more particularly of straggling for pre-eminence, precedence, and 
equality, which indicates a successful and commercial prosperity, 
we are apt to OYerlook the history of times long since passed away. 
For instance, there is scarcely anything which surprises us so much 
in regard to the past as the accamulation by a faYoured few of those 
dignities and emoluments which are now more widely and more 
properly diffused. Though there may be much cause for rejoicing 
in this ; still we ought ncYer to forget that the property thus 
possessed, was not in most cases at least, squandered in laxury and 
self indulgence, (too much the case in these times), but flowed back 
in a rich and copious stream to that Church from which it was at 
first deriYed, howcYer wrongly, and was employed, perhaps not less 
piously, aftei wards, to the promotion of God's glory, or less profit- 
ably to the extension of the Church's influence, because it was in 
the hanrls of a few. For example, the Churches which they built 
in such number, yet with such unsparing liberality, the Colleges 
they endowed, the Hospitals they founded, '* memorials of their loYe 
towards man and their zeal towards God," ought at least to make 
us careful of blaming a system or a time, which howcYer defec- 
tiYC, brought forth such noble fruits, until by an imitation of their 
zeal and a practice of their charity, we shall haYe supplied those 
spiritual and philanthropic wants in our land which lliey would 
neYer haYe suffered to arise, but which we regard with unblushing 
indifference. 

Very different are the memorials which those churchmen of yore 
whose modest and Christian-like monuments it is our pleasant task 
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to commemorate, have left behind. Some indeed there are whose 
names are liying and will live a treasure and a household word 
^significant of high deeds done, or stem self-denial undergone, in 
oi^er that if it so pleased Providence those that came after might 
thereby be the happier. Others there are who are not so famous 
but yet have left a good name, for they built some Church, or they 
gave some land, or they founded some hospital, or they endowed 
some benefice. And some, we fear it, even as it is so now, might 
be found, were we to look too narrowly into their annals, were 
Christians only in their baptism and their burial. Another class, 
there is, however, mote felicitous than the last of whose monuments 
all that we know, and all that we can say is, '^ Their memorial is 
perished with them." All their virtues and their foibles, their 
good deeds and their follies, to us exist no more. And it is surely 
natural for us to expect that such a diversity should exist, otherwise 
our own book of time and change and varying circumstances, 
would not be a true type of the world in which we now live to play 
our part in the great drama of life. 

The following are the remaining Churches where Brass Effigies 
are to be foand, which I have not space to notice : — 

Barton, 1608 — Barcheston, 1580— Cougbton, circa., 1610 — 
Exhall, 1666 — Hampton-in-Arden, circa., 1600 — Hillmorton, circa , 
1410 — ^Itchington Long, 1674 — ^Meriden, 1638— Napton-on-the- 
HiU, ir)24 — Pireston Bagot, (date lost) — Shuckburgh Superior, 1500, 
1649, 1694 — Solihull, 1649 — Sutton Coldfield, 1606, 1621 — 
Tamworth, 1614— Warwick, (S. Mary), 1406, 1678— (S. Nicholas). 
1424— Wellesboume, 1426— Whatcote, 1611 (?)— Whitnash, 1600, 
1681— Wootton Wawen, 1606— Wroxhall, circa., 1480. 



BiBXiKaHAic Bkfcbbkob Libraby. — Since our last issue this valuable 
coUeotioiL of books has been almost entirely destroyed bj a fire, whioh 
occurred on the afternoon of Saturday, the 11th of Januaiy. Besides the 
usual elements of a comprehensive Library of Reference, it comprised the 
celebrated Shakespeare Memorial Library, The Cervantes Library, and (to 
us) the still more important and unique Staunton Collection of Warwick- 
shire Books and Manuscripts. It is impossible to estimate the loss the 
county has sustained by the destruction of this matchless collection of 
historical material. It was a perfect mine of Aroheeologioal wealth. The 
items in the catalogue interesting to Coventry alone are numbered by 
hundreds. Special Acts of Parliament relating to the City ; Printed Bookn 
and Pamphlets, many of them excessively rare, some specially illustrated 
and interleaved ; Manuscripts relating to Coventry, among which may be 
specially mentioned The Cartulary of St. Mary's Priory, Trinity Guild 
Books. Account Books of several of the Companies, Sharp*s MS. Collections, 
and Drawings, Charters, Deeds, Letters, &o , all forming a treasury 
L history which no money can ever replace. The fact that much of 
llection was formed in Coventry by one of its most able and energetic 
iries, the late Mr. Thomas Sharp, will sufficiently indicate that the 
indeed iiTeparable. 
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A PLEA FOR THE STARVING BIRDS IN THE 
SEVERE WINTER OF 1879. 



The little birds are starving, 

The innocents ! — how sad t 
Whose joyous songs in Spring time 

Make all the earth so glad. 

I only ask a trifle — 

The crumbs that daily fall, 
And scraps of cold potatoes. 

And water for them alL 

The thrushes, and the robins, 

The starlings, sparrows too, 
So impudent in summer. 

Such cold will them subdue. 

Twas only on this morning 

A. thrush came to my door. 
With sidelong glance entreating 

A crumb — ^and nothing more. 

I sent him out a plateful, 

He breakfasted and dined ! — 
God give them needful shelter 

From the too wintry wind. 

God keep the little birdies, — 

And you that are so good 
Save every tiny morsel, 

And daily give them food. 

Their song will be the sweeter 
When Spring time comes again, 

And many a wood will echo 
Their wild and glad refrain. 

And hearts will grow more joyous 

For songsters such as these, 
Whose little throats are warbling 

The songs that ever please. 

January loth. Mrs. Gaskell. 
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THE MIDLAND COUNTIES IDIOT ASYLUM, 
AT KNOWLE, WARWICKSHIRE. 



Bt W. G. Blatoh. 




pNCE the Misses White started their modest Asylnm at Bath 
in 1846 (the first effort of the kind in this conntry) great 
progress has been made in the education and training of 
Idiots. Instead of being neglected, hidden away in dark comers, 
in fiilth, degradation, and snffering, or left to run wild in onr streets 
and villages, exposed to derision and cruelty, punished for sins not 
their own, and having their lives sacrificed to continuous illtreat- 
ment, as was formerly the case, they are now objects of solicitude 
and care. At all times and in all countries, indeed. Idiots have 
been objects of special attentions, but not such as conduced in any 
way to their improvement or happiness. Torture most grievous, 
under the name of kindness, has been the lot of these " innocents " 
in the days of ignorance. Some have had poultices of oak- bark 
applied to their heads to harden the brain, on the supposition that 
that organ was too soft to retain impressions, others have had applied 
poultices of hot bread and milk, or a sort of skull cap of tar, to 
soften the brain, on the ground that it was too hard. Failing to 
yield to such treatment they were given up, and from having 
suffered from too much attention they were exposed to even greater 
suffering from entire neglect. The utmost extension of benevolence 
or duty towards these poor creatures consisted in sending them to 
the Workhouse or the Lunatic Asylum, where, though a little 
better cared for, they were misunderstood, and certainly not 
improved. 

Fortunately this state of things no longer exists, and though there 
may still be neglected Idiots, as a class they are now in a fair way 
of being well provided for. Science and Philanthropy having united 
their powers of knowledge, skill and benevolence to secure proper 
care and treatment for these sadly afflicted members of the human 
family. 

Itard and Seguin in France, and Guggenblihl in Switzerland, 
were the pioneers in this good work, the wonderful success of whose 
experiments, having attracted notice in England, led to efforts which 
have resulted in the formation of those noble training Institutions 
for Idiots now so well known in this country. 

The Asylam at Ea^lswood, Surrey, receives patients from all 
parts, but is totally inadeqnate for the wants of the country. Hence 
similar Asylums for smaller districts have gradually sprung into 
existence. 
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Amongst the more important of these may be named the Bojal 
Albert Asylum, for the Northern Counties, at Lancaster; the 
Eastern Counties Asylum at Colchester; the Western Counties 
Asylum at Starcross, Exeter, and that of which this paper is intended 
specially to treat, viz.. The Midland Counties Idiot Asylum, at 
Enowle, Warwickshire. 

The Knowle Asylum originated with Dr. Bell Fletcher and Mr. 
J. H. Eimbelly F.B.C.S., in 1866, and is intended for the reception 
of trainable Idiots and Imbeciles of both sexes in the middle ranks 
of society, especially those belonging to the needy and struggling 
class above the condition of the pauper. 

For the first few years the work of the Institution was carried on 
in an ordinary house, but in 1874 the Patients were removed to a 
new building, specially erected and adapted for their accommodation. 
Thiols sitaate in a highly salubrious locality, overlooking extensive 
and beautiful landscapes, about midway between the Bailway 
Station and Village of Knowle, and is surrounded by about 12 acres 
of its own grounds, laid out in gardens, walks, &c. It is a good 
solid redbrick structure, plain and simple in style, and forms part 
of an original design for an Asylum for 250 inmates. The present 
portion will accommodate 50 patients — 25 males and 25 females— 
together with the necessary staff of officials. 

At this time there are 40 cases under treatment, and consequently 
10 vacancies. 

Although called an << Asylum'* the word School conveys a more 
correct idea of the Institution. Dr. J. C. Bucknill, who visited it 
in 1878, says : — " The thing which struck me most forcibly was the 
happiness of all the children. This is the fact which has always 
struck me most, and^ delighted me most in all Idiot Asylums, and 
especially I remarked it as the characteristic feature of this 
Asylum. Well knowing, as I do, what is the misery of a 
neglected Idiot, I think tiiis point cannot be too much dwelt upon. 
The Enowle Asylum is a school of happiness, and a successful 
one. This has been effected, first, by teaching the idiot the use of 
his senses, and of his muscles. By teaching him to see and to 
hear, to touch and to taste : by teaching him to speak, and, as far 
as may be, to converse. By teaching him to sit, to stand, to walkj 
and to play ; then by teaching him to love and to trust, and not to 
hate and to fear ; by replacing dull inanity, or saUen moroseness, 
with sociable attachment to others ; by training and framing all the 
conditions of body and mind, however imperfect body and mind may 
be, towards wholesome, useful, and agreeable activities, in place of 
chill and torpid inertness, or the dull ache of helpless discomfort — 
to bring him from that former state in which he lay— - 

** Bemote, unfriended, melanoholy slow,*' 

somewhat within the circle of bright and active human life and 
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Bat it is a Home as well as a School, and as sach the inmates 
regard it and love it. It is marvellous how soon new patients settle 
down^ what a wholesome influence the surroundings have upon 
them, and with what tenacity they cling to the place. A child npon 
admission cries bitterly when parting with his mother : he is how- 
ever soon pacified : when his mother, soon after, comes to visit him 
he does not wish to return home, and if taken for a short holiday 
is always glad to go back. A boy who was unruly and even dan- 
gerous in his own home, who, in his fits of passion, which were 
frequent, used to throw knives at his mother and brothers, became 
perfectly tractable, was seldom in a passion, and never dangerous 
or mischievous during his residence at Knowle. 

The judicious blending of firmness and kindness, of the home- 
life and the school-life, which underlies and permeates all the oper- 
ations of the Establishment, acts like a charm upon the patients^ 
and is essential to their effective management and training. A ia 
found moreover that the influence, and therefore the usefulness, of 
the Attendants and Nurses is proportionate to their possession of 
those qualities. Idiots rapidly deteriorate when in charge of 
weak, impatient, and otherwise incompetent persons. 

The daily life of the inmates of the Enowle Asylum is very siia- 
pie, but yet beautiful. They are called up every morning by the 
ringing of a bell, at 6 in summer and 6-80 in winter. Those who 
are able to do so dress themselves, the rest being dressed by the 
attendants and such of the patients as are capable of rendering 
assistance. Even here teaching begins, every child being trained 
to do all he can for himself. It is a great pleasure to witness the 
successfol issue of long continued lessons in the art of dressing, 
when a boy, who never before could use his hands for a definite 
purpose, manages to accomplish the feat of Auttoning his clothes, 
or a girl whose fingers, previously useless, have at last acquired 
sufficient deftness to tie a string. The reader need not smile at 
what appears so small a matter. These apparently little things 
are of the greatest importance in Idiot training : for when patients 
have acquired sufficient command over themselves to fasten a button 
or tie a string, one of the greatest obstacles to their progress has been 
overcome, and a great advance made towards their improvement 
and usefulness. 

Their toilet completed, the Patients are taken for a little exercise, 
in summer in the grounds, and in winter in the day roomfi, until 
the bell calls them, at eight o'clock, to breakfast in the large H(dL 
Here, clean, orderly and cheerful, they enjoy their morning meal, 
showing scarcely any sign of that disgusting animal grossness so 
eommon in untrained idiots. They seat themselves at table, and 
wait patiently until grace is sung, (all who are able joining in), and 
will then hand the food to one another in the most pleasing manner. 
Visitors who see them at their meals, and who have known some of 
the cases before admission, express the greatest astoiushment f^t their 
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decorons behayioar. When they have finished no one moves away 
until grace is again sung. They are very fond of the singing, and 
seem to consider it as much a part of the breakfast as the eating 
and drinking. At half-past nine all assemble for family worship, 
which is conducted by the Superintendent , and lasts about half-an- 
hour. This is intelligently entered into by many of them as a reli- 
gious exercise, and to all it is a source of pleasure, and a salutary 
discipline. Ftayers over, the Patients are distributed about in 
various ways. Most of them attend school for an hour — the girls 
under the governess, and the boys under the head attendant— -one 
or two assist in the laundry, others fetch coals, and all are more or 
less usefully employed according to their capacities. At present no 
special handicraft is taught, but as the number of inmates increases 
no doubt something of the kind will be attempted. 

Dinner is served at 1-80, the same order being observed as at 
breakfast. One hour's rest follows, when school and the other 
occupations are resumed, with suitable intervals for recreation, 
which in summer are spent in the grounds in the enjoyment of 
Football and other sports, and in winter in the day-rooms — music 
and various games being indulged in until tea-time — half-past five. 
The Patients go to bed early, the short evenings being given up 
to amusements, with occasional concerts, magic-lantern entertain* 
ments, etc. 

This brief outline can convey but a feeble idea of the attention, 
anxiety, patience and skill requisite to produce and maintain the 
harmony and beauty of the daily life described. The results are 
delightful to contemplate, but only those engaged in this work can 
imagine the difficulties of the process of idiot Gaining. 

It takes months sometimes to teach an idiot to perform an action 
which another child would do in a moment. The least manifestation 
of impatience or unkindness by the teacher would have most dis- 
astrous consequences upon the developing mind or sense. The 
time and pains necessary, even to secure attention in some cases, is 
a surprise to the uninitiated. 

Seguin gives an instance in which he tried for foor months to fix 
the eye of an idiot by his own steady gaze, at the end of which 
time his success was sudden and complete. 

Many idiots have some particular faculty very strongly developed, 
whilst in all other respects they are perfectly imbecile. In one it 
is an extraordinary musical power, in another a wonderfnlly reten- 
tive memory, shown by his ability to repeat the whole or any par- 
ticular part of an abstruce historical or other work : a third can 
tell you with great exactness the date of anything that has happened, 
a fourth will astonish you with his feats of mental calculation, a 
fifth can draw and paint with skill and taste, and a sixth discovers 
great originality in methods of construction, etc. 

One of the female patients at Knowle is a good mental calculator, 
although she could not understand the value of compound figures 
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whan set down. No one snspected this power nnidl the writer one 
day aeked her how many far^iings there were in £20,000, and was 
surprised when, in a short time, she came to him with the answer — 
'* Mr. Blatch, I have thought about the question you asked me, and 
there are 19,200,000 farthings in d620,000.'' 

No attempt, howeyer, is luade at Enowle to unduly foster any 
special faulty at the expense of the others. 

Happiness, propriety of behaTiour, and domestic usefulness are 
first sought to be ins|jj[led into all patients, and thus the way is 
prepared for further training in cases capable of receiving it. As 
will have been gathered from these few rather random notes, two 
things are perfectly clear, viz., that Idiots can be educated, and 
that the system of trainmg carried out at the Enowle Institution 
has been eminently successful. 

There is another fact which, though not stated, must not be lost 
sight of, viz., that there are a large number of idots amongst us 
who ought to, but at present do not, come under the ameliorating 
influences of that and similar Institutions. 

So far as Knowle is concerned it is a question of means, the num- 
ber of patients being limited by the smallness of the funds placed 
at the disposal of the committee. It is to be hoped that thu hin- 
drance will be removed, and that a work of so much int.erest and 
importance to the community will, as it becomes better known and 
understood, receive a fair share of public support 

It is only right to add that the Asylum has a firm, active and 
constant friend in the Lord Lieutenant of the County, Lord Leigh, 
and is much indebted to the original founders, Dr. Bell Fletcher 
and Mr. Eimbell, who still labour for its advantage. To these, 
and to all friends, it would be a great gratification to see the 
Knowle Asylum completed as originally designed, its beneficial work 
in full operation, and its progress unimpeded by lack of funds. 
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HENRY ANDREWS, ALMANAC MAKER, ETC. 




name of Henry Andrews is familiar to the literary and 
scientific world as the compiler for many years of ** Old 
Moore's Almanac," bat the particulars of his life are not 
generally known. His career, although not an eventfol one, was 
most honourable, and furnishes a notable example of a man, from a 
humble beginning, by perseverance attaining an important position 
in life. 

He was bom at Frieston, near Grantham, on February 4th, 1744, 
of parents in poor circumstances, who were only able to afford him 
a limited education. In his earliest years he appears to have had a 
love of Astronomy, a science in which he afterwards became one of 
the most proficient in his day. It is recorded that when only six 
years old, he would frequently stand in his shirt looking at the moon 
out of his chamber window at midnight ; and when about ten years 
of age he used to fix a table on Frieston Green on clear frosty nights, 
and set a telescope thereon, to view the stars. The young student 
would afterwards ait by the fireside with a table covered with books, 
making astronomical calculations. 

At an early age he left home to earn his own living, the first situa- 
tion he filled being that of a servant to a shopkeeper at Sleaford. 
We next trace him to the City of Lincob, where he was engaged 
to wait upon a lady. 

During his leisure-time, he took every opportunity to make wea- 
ther-glasses and weather-houses. The last situation he held 
as a gentleman's servant, was under J. Feriman, Esq., who found 
Andrews so intent on study that he kindly allowed him two or three 
hours daily to devote to that purpose. 

We are told that on the 1st of April,1764,he went to Aswarby Hall, 
the seat of Sir Christopher Whichcote, to view the great eclipse of 
the Sun which was visible on that day, where a number of ladies 
and gentlemen had assembled for that purpose ; and as he had pre- 
viously calculated a type of this eclipse, he presented the same to 
the company, showing them the manner of its appearance in a dark 
room upon "a board, and after it was over, they unanimously decla- 
red that his calculations came nearer than any given in the 
almanacs. 

Shortly after the above meeting, he opened a school at Bosing- 
thorpe, near Grantham. We presume the venture did not prove 
satisfactory, for we find that he was afterwards engaged as an usher 
in a clergyman's boarding-school, at Shilton. His next move was 
to Cambridge, hoping there to obtain assistance in prosecuting his 
studies from the men of science in the University. Accustomed to 
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a quiet life, he could not endure the bustle of the ancient seat of 
leamiogy so left, and settled at Koyston, Hertfordshire, where he 
opened a school, and continued to reside there until the day of his 
death. He had only reached the age of twenty-three years when he 
took up his residence at the latter town. 

A few years after Andrews settled down, we find his name on 
the title page of an almanac, also an advertisement of his school. 
The title page of the publication is curious, and reads as follows : — 

''A Boyal Almanac and Keteorological Diary for the Year of our Lord, 
1778, and of the Julian period 6491, the second after Bissextile or Leap 
Year, and the Eighteenth Year of the Beign of His Majesty King George 
in. Containing the Feasts and Pasts of the Church of England ; the times 
of the lunations ; the rising and setting of the sun ; the equation of time for 
the regulating of clocks and watches ; the moon's rising and setting ; the 
times of high water at London Bridge, morning and afternoon ; the aspects 
of the planets and weather. Also, for every sixth day, the increase and de- 
crease of days ; the heginning and end of daylight ; the nightly rising, 
southing and setting of the planets and seven stars ; adapted to the meridian 
and latitude of London. Likewise an exact meteorological journal for the 
preceding year, or the state of the harometer and theimometer, with the 
winds, weather, &o., as they were registered every day. Also the depth of 
rain which fell, and the observations made every month. To which are 
added the eclipses of the sun and moon and other remarkable phenomena 
that will happen this Year ; the Middlesex commencement of the sessions of 
the peace ; a table of the terms and their returns, and for finding the times 
of high water at most of the seaports of this kingdom. By Henry Andrews, 
Teacher of the Mathematics, at Boyston, Herts. London : Printed for T. 
Caman, in St. Paul's Church-Yard, who dispossessed the Stationers of the 
Privilege of Printing Almanacks, which they had unjustly monopoliaed 170 
years, 1778. Price Is." 

. The Advertisement states : — 

** At Boyston, Herts., Young Gentlemen and others may be conunendably 
boarded witb the Author of this Almanack at reasonable rates, and be taught 
by him as follows, viz., Writing, Arithmetic, Mensuration, Geometry, Trig- 
onometry, Navigation, Astronomy, the use of the Globes, &c." 

For forty-three years Henry Andrews compiled for the Company 
of Stationers Moore's Almanac. The following extract from a letter 
written hy Andrews' only son, proves that he did not receive liberal 
remuneration for his arduous task. Mr. W. H. Andrews stated : 
" My father's calculations, &c., for Moore's Abnanack, continued 
during a period of forty-three years ; and although through his 
great talent and management he increased the sale of that work 
from 100,000 to 500,000, yet, strange to say, all he received for 
his services was £25 per annum. Yet I never heard him murmur 
even once ahout it ; such was his delight in pursuing his favourite 
studies, that his anxiety about remuneration was out of the ques- 
tion. Sir Bichard Phillips, who at times vsited him at Boyston, 
once met him in London, and endeavoured to persuade him to go 
with him to Stationers' Hall, and he would get him £100 ; but he 
declined going, saying that he was satisfied/' 
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He was compiler of the Nautical EphemerUy and on retiring from 
the appointment, he received the thanks of the Board of Longitude, 
accompanied by a handsome present, as a just tribate of long and 
able services, for which he would not receive more than a nominal 
payment. 

In 1805, Andrews built a house in High Street, Boyston^ and in 
it he spent the remainder of his life. It is worthy of note that he 
paid the builders of the work as it progressed, on account of the men 
being in poor circumstances. We think this a good proof of his 
kindly consideration. 

At the age of 76 Andrews closed his well-spent life. We find in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, of February, 1820, a short notice of his 
life concluded thus : — 

** His profound knowledge of Astronomy and the Mathematics was 
acknowledged by all scientific men who were acquainted with his abilities, 
but the greatness of his mind was never more conspicuous than during the 
period of his last illness ; and on bis deathbed not a murmur escaped bis 
hps, but serenity of mind, patience, and resignation were constantly depicted 
in his countenance, in which amiable situation he continued until the vital 
spark fled/' 

He was interred in the new Burial Ground, Boyston, and over 
his remains was placed a tombstone, bearing Uie following Inscrip- 
tion : — 

** In memory to Mr. Henry Andrews, who from a limited education, made 
great progress in the Liberal Sciences, and justly esteemed one of the best 
Astronomers of the Age. He departed this life, in fall assurance of a better, 
January 26th, 1820, aged 76 years." 

A portrait of Henry Andrews was published, and is now very 
rare. Dr. Charles Mackay, in his entertaining volume entitled, 
** Extraordinary Popular Delusions" (published by Koutledge), 
gives a small portrait, and under it states, ** Henry Andrews, the 
Original * Francis Moore.' *' This is a mistake, as the Almanac was 
named after Francis Moore, physician, one of the many quack doctors 
who duped the credulous in the latter period of the 17th century. 
In Chambers's " Book of Days" (Vol. I., pages 9—14) will be 
found some very interesting information respecting Almanacs and 
Almanac Writers. We find it stated that **' Francis Moore, in his 
Almanac for 1711, dates from the Sign of the Old Lilly, near the 
old Barge-House, in Christ Church Parish, Southwark, July 19th, 
1710." Then follows an advertisement, in which he undertakes to 
cure diseases. Lysons mentions him as one of the remarkable men 
who, at different periods, resided at Lambeth, and says that his 
house was in Calcott's Alley, High Street, then called Back Lane, 
where he practised as Astrologer, Physician, and Schoolmaster. 
Moore's Almanac had appeared some years prior to 1711. We refer 
the reader wishing to obtain information respecting Written and 
Printed Almanacs, to ** The Book of Days." 

Hull. William Andbews^ F, B, H. S. 
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Flow from thy heights, O river, 

Down to the valley below, 
There, where the pale aspens shiver, 

There, where the daffodils blow. 
Clear as the blue skies above her, 

Sigh in her hearing apart, 
Murmur how dearly I love her, 

She, only she, is the girl of my heart. 

Wind, in the osiers blowing, 
Swift to the bleak moorland fleet, 

There, where the dark whins are growing, 
There, where the heather is sweet. 

With the perfume of roses and lilies. 
Sigh in his hearing apart. 
Tell him, my love his own still is, 

He, only he, is the lad of my heart. 
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ST. MARY'S HALL, COVENTRY. 

By Louisa Bigg. ' 

("Author of ** Fatuiet and Asphodelf* ete.J 

ALTHOUGH the Churches of St. Michael and the Holy Trin- 
ity have the advantage in point of antiquity, the centre of 
historic interest in Coventry is St. Mary's Hall. It stands 
close to St. Michael's Church, in a narrow street, where the air is 
laden with a sweet clangour of bells and solemn music, with which 
is mingled a sound of 

" The old seasons with their heavy chime." 

Passing down the lane, in the yellow crumbling outer wall you 
find a gateway whose hollowed stone roof bears the remains of a 
group of figures. They are supposed to represent the Annuncia- 
tion and crowning of the Virgin Mary, but are so much worn that 
they now convey no distinct idea. Go through the gateway into 
the courtyard; turn to the left and ascend a broad flight of 
stairs, and traverse a passage hung with tapestry ; and you are 
at once in the large Hall. 

The original St. Mar/s Hall was probably built between the 
years 1340 and 1342, as mention is made of it in one of the 
rules of St. Mar/s Guild, dated 1342. This Guild, the first 
founded in Coventry, was a merchant's Guild which was intended 
to make Chantries, bestow alms, and do works of piety. It was 
licensed by £dward III. in 1340, and the mastersi brothers, and 
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sisters, were to hold an annual meeting *' en la sale n*re Dame.'* 

In the i6th of Edward III., 1342, the Guild of St. John the 
Baptist was founded to purchase certain lands to found a 
Chantry of six priests, to sing mass every day in Trinity and 
St. Michael's Churches, for the souls of the King's progenitors ; 
for the good estate of the King, Queen Isabel, Queen Philippa, 
and their children, and for their souls after death, also for mem- 
bers of the Guild and others. 

Two years later, Edward, at Isabel's request, granted her a 
license to give this Guild some land situate in Coventry, called 
'Babbelake,' to build thereon a chapel to the Saviour and St. John 
the Baptist, for two priests to say mass daily for the benefit of the 
Royal Family and the Guild. 

The times were very troubled and there were plenty of souls in 
need of prayers, especially the souls in high places. The weak 
and incompetent Edward II. had mismanaged the kingdom, with 
his Piers Gaveston and Hugh Despencer, till his wife and a 
powerful faction had taken arms against him and thrown him into 
prison. There they had allowed him to be cruelly murdered, 
arid Edward HI. was reapmg the benefits of injustice and crime. 
Queen Isabel was imprisoned for life at Castle Rising, and her 
paramour, Mortimer, had perished on the scaffold, the young 
Edward having soon grown tired of their domination and dis- 
gusted with their wickedness. 

Two other' Guilds, Trinity and St. Katherine's, were also 
founded in this reign, and the four Guilds were subsequently 
united, and called in common parlance, The Trinity Guild. 

The City Annals state under the head 1414, **This year St. 
Mary's Hall was finished," it was begun in 1394 under the 
Mayoralty of John Crosse. Dugdale, who wrote about the 
middle of the 17th century, has these words: ** Another Gild 
do I find to the honour of St. Katherine. But this it seems 
was united to those of the Holy Trinity, Our Lady, and St. John 
the Baptist, whereunto belonged a fair and stately structure for 
their feasts and meetings, called St. Mary's Hall, situate opposite 
to St. Michael's Church, on the south part, and built about the 
beginning of Henry VI.'s time, as may appear by the form of its 
fabric and other testimonyes. The windows whereof are adorned 
with sundry beautiful portraitures and armes." 

A great many of these Guilds had been founded in England, 
and as some were established before formal licenses were granted* 
it is uncertain in what reign they first appeared. They sprung 
out of the necessities of the times, and were, no doubt, both 
useful and beneficial. No openly wicked person was to be 
admitted to the fellowship of the United Coventry Guild, heresy 
and sorcery being accounted crimes, and any brother or sister 
leading an evil life was to be expelled. If one of the Guild became 
1 poor by no fault of his own, the association was to lend, him 
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money on surety, without receiving any interest for it ; and if a 
poor member died he was to be buried by the Guild. 

Four solemn Festivals were appointed to be held annually, in 
honour of the Trinity, Our Lady, St. John the Baptist, and St. 
Katherine. 

Since the stir made by Wickliffe and his followers had frightened 
the Ecclesiastical powers, heresy had become a penal offence. 
William Sautre, the rector of St. Osith's, had been burnt as an 
example, but the Lollard taint of free thought spread rapidly. 
Lord Cobham's conspiracy in 141 4 was the cause of a new and 
more severe code of laws being passed, and all persons convicted 
of LoUardy were condemned to lose their possessions as well as 
their lives. The chief officers of the realm were obliged to take an 
oath to do their utmost to extirpate heresy. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century, the power of 
superstition over ^ men's mind's was fearfully exemplified. The 
accusation of sorcery, that easy engine of the devil, was 
ruining one of the noblest and most remarkable women of whom 
history bears record. The Maid of Orleans, leaving her village 
inn, had gathered the dispirited French army round her sacred 
banner with the fleur de lys, and inspiring them by her own high 
genius, had led them through a series of battles to final victory. 
The English enemy was driven back, and Charles crowned at 
Rheims, King of France. 

Then, when her work was done, she shared the too common 
fate of Reformers, and Giant Intolerance, and Mr. Hatelight, and 
Mr. Cruelty, and Mr. Liar, fell upon the beautiful warrior maiden 
and dragged her spotless banner through the mire, cast her into 
prison, and burnt her at Rouen. It is a story shameful to FrancCi 
to England, and to the whole race of mankind. 

• The tapestry which hangs below the north window was evidently 
made especially for the place which it occupies. It probably 
dates from the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was woven 
by some nameless and long-forgotten Flemish artificers. The 
colours have faded to rich,subdued tints,and the fabric is damaged 
in places, but it is wonderfully well preserved, considering the 
usage it has sustained and its age. The subject depicted is 
Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou kneeling at prayer ; she with a 
train of ladies, and he with his suite. Margaret wears a splendid 
robe of some rich yellow stuff, and her missal rests on a table 
before her. Near Henry we distinguish Cardinal Beaufort and 
the good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. The border of the 
tapestry is red with the ominous roses of Lancaster, and it is by a 
straiige accident that the fiery restless Margaret has come down to 
posterity in this nun-like attitude ; her symbol should have been 
a sword instead of a missal. 

Tragic histories attach to each of the principal figures repre- 
sented. Th^ weak, unhappy Henry, after a turbulent life| 
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embittered by the long struggle with the White Rose, died in 
prison, not without suspicion of violence. Margaret, his Queen, 
passed through the extremes of human fortune ; now raised to a 
throve, now a fugitive flying in the dark for very life. With her 
fierce high spirit she must have chafed under the marriage yoke, 
though it brought a crown with it. 

" I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tonrg, 
Thou ran'st a tilt in honour of my love, 
And fltol'st away the ladies' hearts of Fraace, 
I thought King Henry had resembled thee 
In courage, courtship, and proportion. 
Bui all his mind is lent to holiness, 
To number Aye Maria's on his beads ; 
His champions are — ^the prophets and apostles ; 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ ; 
His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized saints.'* 

In the stirring drama of her time, Margaret played a great part 
greatly, and one can scarcely help regretting that she failed at 
last. Her husband dead, her son murdered almost before her 
eyes, herself discrowned, she spent the last years of her turbulent 
life in a melancholy retirement. 

The good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, who stands in the 
tapestry behind the King, fell a victim to Court intrigues. He 
was at once too honest and too powerful for his Uncle, Cardinal 
Beaufort, and Margaret's ally, the Duke of Suffolk. First they 
accused his wife of witchcraft, vowing that she and her accom- 
plices, a priest and a witch, had melted a waxen figure of the 
King, before a slow fire, and the Duchess was condemned to do 
public penance, and pass the rest of her life in prison. This per- 
secution, however, only increased the people's love for Duke 
Humphrey, and a parliament, artfully called together at Bury St. 
£dmund's instead of London, found him guilty of treason. He 
was imprisoned without further trial, and his dead body soon 
after exposed to public view. Whether guilty or innocent, Queen 
Margaret did not escape the suspicion of complicity in his mur- 
der. Six weeks afterwards Cardinal Beaufort died, haunted by 
•remorse for this last of his crimes. From the shedding of Duke 
Humphrey's innocent blood sprung a host of troubles for his 
persecutors, culminating in the ruin of the Lancastrian party. 

In the upper compartment in the centre of the tapestry, Heaven 
is represented, with the angels holding the symbols of Christ'i 
Passion. Strange to say, the chief figure, probably the Deity, 
has been cut out, and Justice with scales and bandaged eyes, 
substituted. This piece of bad taste is laid on the shoulders of 
the Puritans, whose many sins in the way of iconoclasm have 
laid them open to such charges. It is supposed that their dislike 
to idolatrous images caused them to introduce Justice in the 
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place of God, their piety being sounder than their logic. To us 
the change savours strongly of the French Age of Reason, but it 
is well to remember under what an intense pressure of righteous 
indignation, men's minds were labouring in the days of the Com- 
monwealth, before condemning their extravagances. Below this 
compartment, Mary and the twelve Apostles are represented. 

In the upper tier of pictures are a number of male and female 
saints, and perhaps a few words with regard to them may not be 
uninteresting to the lovers of legendary art. The figure in armour 
who rests his foot on a lion, is St. Adrian, and he bears the 
symbols of his martyrdom, a sword and anvil. The lion signifies 
the heroic courage with which he met his death. 

Next to him stands St. Peter, with the greatkey. He is oftenest 
represented with two keys, one of gold and one of silver or iron. 
Milton says : — 

** Lftst came and last did go, 
The Pilot of the GklUeaa Lake. 
Two massy keys lie bore, of metals twain, 
(The golden opes, the iron ahnts amain), 
He shook his mitred locks and stem bespake. 

St. 'George holds his banner with the blood red Cross. 

St. Andrew is represented with the crbss on which he died ; it 
is said that he was not nailed but fastened to it by cords, after being 
scourged by order of the Pro-consul Orgeus, whose wife he had 
converted to Christianity. The shape of his cross is disputed, 
but it is generally believed to have been a transverse cross, and 
some say that he was bound to a tree. It is related that he went 
to his death full of joy at being counted worthy to suffer, and 
knelt in adoration before the sacred instrument of his mart3n:dom. 
He is the Patron Saint of Scotland, and of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, and the chief Russian Order is the cross of St. Andrew. 

St. Bartholomew, who was flayed alive, holds a knife in his 
hand ; in Michael Angelo's " Last Judgment," he is, with ques- 
tionable taste, drawn holding his skin in the other, but fortunately 
our Flemings did not think fit to represent the story so fully. 
There are several pictures of his martyrdom by the gloomy Spanish 
artist Ribera, who has realised the scene with revolting truthfulness. 

Next comes St. Simon, holding the saw which caused his death. 
' Then St. Thaddeus (or Jude) with the halbert which dove his 
scull. 

First of the female Saints comes St. Catherine, holding a sword 
and wheel. A Queen in her own right, St. Catherine loved know- 
ledge better than the glories of the world, and shut herself up 
in her palace at Alexandria to study philosophy. Her people 
prayed her to marry, that there might be an heir to her kingdom 
and that her husband might assist her in the cares of state. But 
she was greatly troubled and perplesced at their request ** He 
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that shall be my husband," she said at last, *' shall be of so noble 
blood that all men shall worship him, and so great that I shall 
never think that I have made him King ; so rich that he shall 
pass all others in riches ; so full of beauty that the angels of (rod 
shall desire to behold him ; and so benign that he can gladly 
forgive all offences done unto him ; and if ye find me such an 
one, I will take him for my husband and the lord of my heart." Her 
people and her mother remonstrated with her, but she answered, 
" If I do not find him, he shall find me, for other will I none.** 
After this she had beautiful heavenly visions, and learning that 
only Christ could satisfy her longing for perfection, she renounced 
earthly love for ever. During die persecution of the Alexandrian 
Christians, the tyrant Maxentius seized Queen Catherine, whose 
love he would fain have won, and ordered that four spiked wheels 
should be made to tear her to pieces ; but as she was bound to 
them, fire came down and broke them, slaying her executioners 
and many of the people. Then Maxentius ordei-ed her to be taken 
outside the city, scourged, and afterwards beheaded. Angels, 
says the beautiful legend, came and carried her body away to 
Mount Sinai. 

St. Barbara, the patron of armourers and gunsmiths, comes 
next, holding a book and palm-branch ; tke first symbolizes her 
love of study, the last her martyrdom. 

St Dorothea holds her basket of roses, which, in the exquisite 
story of her death, converted the young lawyer Theophilus, and 
led him to follow her to Heaven. 

The figure whose head wears no aureole, is supposed to be 
Mary Magdalen, and the vessel in her hand to be the box of 
ointment of spikenard. 

St. Margaret is accompanied by the Dragon, which she is 
said to have overcome by holding up the Cross. The Dragon is 
constantly used as a symbol of sin, in ancient art, and in what- 
ever country he is represented,the form of the monster is identical. 
Mrs. Jameson, in her ** Sacred and Legendary Art,'* makes the 
interesting suggestion that the remains of some fossil Saurian pro- 
bably originated the idea of this great winged crocodile. The 
Dragon is especially the type of the sin of idolatry. 

St. Agnes, the favourite saint of the Roman women, stands next 
in order, with her snow-white lamb and a palm-branch. The 
legend regarding her is one of the oldest in the Church Calendar, 
The son of the Prefect of Rome saw her one day as he rode 
through the streets, and fell violently in love with her. He 
offered her the richest of presents and ornaments, but she 
answered : *' Away from me, tempter, for I am already betrothed 
to a lover who is greater and fairer than any earthly suitor. To 
him I have pledged my faith, and he will crown me with jewels to 
which thy gifts are dross. I have tasted of the milk and honey of 
hia lips^ and the music of his divine voice has SQund^d in mine 
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ears ; he is so fair that the sun and moon are ravished by his 
beauty, and so mighty that the angels of heaven are his servants." 
The young man fell ill through the violence of his passion, and 
the Prefect went to the parents of Agnes. He was pleased to find 
that she was a Christian, as it placed her in his power, an edict 
having been issued against the new faith. After being subjected 
to cruel outrages, but protected miraculously, she was brought to 
the stake, but even there the flames would not hurt her, consum- 
ing her executioners instead. At last one mounted the pile and 
slew her with a sword. After her burial she appeared to her 
parents as they prayed beside the tomb. She was " all radiant 
of aspect ; by her side was a lamb whiter than the driven snow ; 
and she said * Weep not, dry your tears and rejoice with exceed- 
ing joy ; for me a throne is prepared by the side of Him whom on 
earth I preferred to all others, and to whom I am united for ever 
in heaven.' " • 

The figure in monastic dress, holding a crozier and three white 
. mice, is either St. Gertrude of Nivelle, or St. Wodwena. 

The figure with a book and wand is St. Ann. 

Last comes St. ApoUonia. This saint was a beautiful virgin of 
Alexandria, who was converted to Christianity. She preached the 
Christian doctrines with great effect, and her father was so incensed 
at her heresy, that he delivered her up to the heathen governor of 
the city. She was commanded to worship an idol, but when 
brought before it, she made the sign of the Cross. The demon 
who possessed the image broke from it and fled, crying, " The 
holy virgin Apollonia drives me forth !" The angry governor 
then had her bound to a column, and all her teeth pulled out 
with pincers. In consequence of this torture she is now the 
patron saint of those suffering from toothache or diseased teeth. 
She was afterwards burnt. 

As you face the north window^ to your right hand ascends a 
short flight of steps which lead to the Mayoress' Parlour, a hand- 
some room with a wide antique fireplace. Here, it is said, Mary 
Queen of Scots was confined for a time, as well as in the Tower. 
It is certain that she was kept in durance at the Bull Inn, in 
Smithford Street — now the Barracks. The walls are hung with 
pictures, and two of them, full-length portraits of James II. 
a^d Charles II. are evidently misnamed, unless indeed the 
latter monarch had dyed his hair red for the bewilderment of 
after ages. 

Near the fire place hangs a small likeness of Mary of England ; 
her face is a rather pretty one, with a quiet gentle expression, 
bearing little evidence of her misdirected zeal for the faith. The 
old chau: in which Henry VL and Margaret of Anjou once sat, 
and many princes since, was standing in this room, when we last 
visited the Hall; it is high-backed and oaken, and adorned with 
the arms of Coventry (an elephant and castle)* and other devices ; 
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it was probably used by Mayors and Masters of Guilds in former 
days. Charles I.*s melancholy face and peaked beard look out 
from the walls, and if we mistake not, there is here, the usual 
equestrian portrait of the Coventry heroine, Lady Godiva. 

On the opposite side of the Hall is the Oriel in which there was 
once a doorway, now walled up, whence Acts of Leet were 
probably delivered. The windows of the Oriel are adorned with 
ribbon-like scrolls bearing the names of the benefactors of the 
City, among others, those of Leofric and Godiva. The tiles that 
form the flooring were part of the original floor of the Hall itself. 
The Oriel was rebuilt in 1824-6, and the oak ceiling replaced ; the 
Mayoress* Parlour was restored in 1834-5. 

All the stained glass in St. Mary's Hall, except that in the 
north window, was taken out by the Corporation in 1824, and the 
windows re-glazed in imitation of the old designs. The colours 
are already fading, to the discredit of our modem art. The north 
window was executed by a native of Coventry, John Thornton, 
who has left the east window in York Minster as another memento 
of his labours. 

The upper part of the north window contains nineteen coats of 
arms, and below there are a number of full-length representations 
of Kings, including King Arthur and Constantine the Great 
These effigies would be more imposing if there was less irregu- 
larity in the arrangement of the feet and legs. As it is, a few 
unhappy monarchs have legs of plain transparent glass ; others 
appear to have exchanged legs with their neighbours, and some are 
helplessly turning out their toes, or standing in attitudes more 
suggestive of Guy Fawkes, as he appears on the fifth of November, 
than of royal dignity. No doubt when Thornton first exhibited 
his work its effect was harmonious and imposing, but time is a 
mocker as well as a destroyer, and takes a sly pleasure in turning 
a tragedy into a farce. 

In a dark space, immediately over the Minstrels' Gallery at the 
lower end of the Hall, hangs a painting of considerable merit, the 
Baccanali, by Luca Giordano. This painter was a native of 
Naples, and lived between the years 1629 and 1705. He studied 
under Spagnaletto and Pietro da Cortona, and his pictures early 
gained him large sums of money. His nickname, *' Luca fa 
presto," sprang from his success, for his greedy father, pleased 
with the fortune his son was making, was perpetually calling to 
the youth, whether at work or meals, ** Be quick, Luca, be quick !" 
and his companions caught up the often repeated phrase, and it 
has clung to him to this day. Giordano painted a large number 
of pictures, and studied the great masters so closely and success- 
fully that he could with ease reproduce their different styles. 
Great facility in drawing, however, is generally somewhat of a 
snare to the artist, and though this painter is clever and spirited, 
he is not always accurate. Some of his finest works are at 
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Dresden, and one of his chef-d'oeuvres is the altar piece in the 
Church of the Ascension, in his native place, Naples ; the subject 
is the Battle of the Angels and the fall of Lucifer. Some of 
Giordano's frescoes are to be seen at Rome and Florence, 
and Charles 11. of Spain employed him to ornament the Escurial. 
He became a great favourite at the Spanish Court, and stayed 
there till the death of King Charles. 

Beneath the Minstrel's Gallery are doors leading to the Council 
Chamber, the Muniment Rooms, the Kitchens, etc. 

Till lately, the valuable collection of ancient documents which 
Coventry possesses had lain neglected and huddled together in the 
Tower of St. Mary's Hall. Many of them are now arranged in 
the Muniment Room opening out of the Hall, Dr. J. J. Howard, 
F.S.A., having undertaken the arrangement of them. 

There is a mass of books and papeis full of curious details 
respecting the ancient trade associations, and thousands of parch- 
ments of varied import. Not the least interesting of the letters 
which are exposed to view in glass cases, is one from poor Queen 
Anna Boleyn, dated Greenwich, announcing the birth of a little 
daughteac, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. The room is full of frag- 
ments of history and pathetic suggestions of unnumbered lives ; 
scanty remnants snatched from " the whirl of things ;" floating 
driftwood cast on shore by the fathomless sea of life. The ink is 
yet remarkably black in many of the old writings, and the seals of 
the reign of Edward I. are in a better state of preservation than 
those of later times. Some of the decorations in the margin of 
the parchments are very curious; a row of balloons adorns 
one, and a row of kites another. A Charter of Confirmation of 
the reign of Charles II. bears a beautiful portrait of the King, 
which at once strikes the observer as a faithful likeness. The 
history of the original is plainly legible in the dark, strongly 
marked, sensual, but by no means unloveable face. There is also 
a portrait of Henry Prince of Wales, the son of James I. ; a pleas- 
ing boyish face, with the head of Medusa bristling with snakes 
below the picture, perhaps by way of foil. Many of the seals 
attached to the documents are very beautiful and interesting, and 
there is an import^it collection of autographs, among which are 
the signatures of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII. ; that of Prince Henry, eldest brother of Charles I. ; 
two of Henry VIII., one written and another stamped with a 
wooden stamp ; the autograph of Cardinal Wolsey ; and letters 
from Sir Thomas White, Archbishops Laud and Cranmer, Bishop 
Juxon, Edward IV., Richard III., Henry VII., Queen Elizabeth, 
James L, Charles II., and James II, The City Charters are 
also of great interest, the earliest being that of Ranulph, Earl 
of Chester, in the reign of Henry H. A seal of green wax is 
attached to it, the device, a lion rampant on a shield. Queen 
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Isabel's seal is affixed to a Charter dated from her place of 
imprisonment, Rising Castle, and is very rare. 

Underneath the great Hall is a very fine crypt or undercroft, 
forming a basement to the superstructure. It is in two com- 
partments, the larger one being towards the south, this is divided 
by columns into two aisles, and it was probably here that the 
members of the guild stored some of their merchandise ; in the 
walls are recesses, apparently intended for the reception of strong 
boxes for the safe keeping of such documents, &c., as needed a 
fire proof repository. The smaller compartment of this crypt 
communicates, both with the larger chamber, and with the street 
opposite the Church of St. Michael, and is lighted by a series of 
narrow windows. Here are preserved a number of old carved 
barge boards, lintels, some panelwork in stone,and the old stocks, 
and indeed these two crypts might with great propriety be appro- 
priated for the preservation of such fragments, architectural and 
otherwise, as occasionally turn up in the removal of ancient 
buildings and in excavations. On the south side of the quadrangle 
is the kitchen, which appears to have formed a portion of the 
older buildings ; it has certainly been considerably modified and 
altered to suit its present purpose, by the introduction of chimneys 
and open fire-places, which bear evident signs of having been 
inserted ; a peculiar feature is a pointed arcade of two arches, now 
built up, and adjoining the scullery. Adjoining the south side of 
the kitchen is the tower, now consisting of three vaulted stories, it 
formerly had another, and above this was the embattled parapet 
The ground floor is used as storage for coals, and communicates 
with the kitchen, the second forms a strong room adjoining the 
Treasury or Muniment room, and the third communicates with 
the armoury, a large timber framed portion of the building 
situated at the back of the minstrel gallery — near this are some 
disused and dilapidated galleries, curious in their construction, 
which, with the armoury are well worth placing in substantial 
repair. 

In this short sketch of St. Mar/s Hall, we have done but 
scant justice to the great and varied interest attaching to it, and 
coldly expressed our own feeling of its wonder and beauty. Let 
those of our readers who roam over sea and land in search of 
relics of the past be careful that they do not neglect the treasures 
close at hand, one of the chief of which in our own estimation is 
the Old Hall at Coventry. 
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MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. 

THEIR NON-SUCCESS. 



JIEWED comprehensively, Mechanics' Institutes, as an 
educational agent, have achieved no great success. In 
commercial phrase there has been no return commensurate 
with the capital embarked in the undertakings. It is equally 
impossible to look upon their present actual condition, without 
feeling it to be both anomalous and unsatisfactory. 

Originating at the commencement of this century, (at least, 
the nucleus of all subsequent effort was laid thus early,) it was not, 
however, before 1825-6, that these Institutions cameprominently and 
authoritatively before the English public. Dr. Birbeck and his coad- 
jutors then began vigorously to put into practical shape the novel 
idea of teaching the working classes, by the assistance and with the 
acquired knowledge of the middling. It was a philanthropic, yet 
withal, theoretic experiment. It was the people without the 
assistance of the government, trying voluntarily to establish 
seminaries for the scientific education of themselves. It was the 
play of mind upon mind by joint effort and mutual enlightenment. 
It was discovered to be a great and paramount duty, that while 
the nation has been making advances in mechanical skill and 
manufacturing industry, there ought to be a corresponding pro- 
gress in the intellectual training of the people ; altogether per- 
haps, it was one of the most remarkable efforts (in a certain way, 
yet as to abiding results how abortive,) ever made in any age or 
country. 

Many persons still living may recal this educational movement 
of the past. Communities appeared to vie with each other in 
energy and effort. The "press" comprehending the position 
heralded the good tidings. ** Institutions *' were established in 
most of the principal towns, and not a few even in villages. 
Organised and set agoing, mature men and striplings flocked to 
the classes, and besieged the libraries with the enthusiasm of 
neophytes. It was a heart-stirring, mind-awakening time. The 
feeling became warm, glowing and realistic Henry Brougham 
lifted up his voice ; William Cobbett spoke in commendation ; 
and Jeremy Bentham lent the halo of his patronage on 
behalf of the new discovery; nor did other notabilities withhold 
the prestige of their approving sanction. In fact, to gratify con- 
tending philanthropists of superior mark by permitting public 
appreciation was no ordinary distinction. It was a sure way to 
private esteem and public confidence. 

This remarkable movement can never be forgotten by those who 
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witnessed it, or sympathised with the cause of popular education. 

After existing in our midst for the long period indicated, and 
contemporising with the great and rapid progress in all branches 
of mental and physical knowledge, I think no person will be 
found to say, at this present time, the experiment has proved a 
success. As seminaries for scientific tuition, their action is 
miserably circumscribed ; while as schools, pure and simple, they 
hive proved a failure, in some respects, decidedly so. Their 
pristine vigour — did they once possess it? — has long ago 
evaporated. They have not redeemed their early promise. The 
hoped for realisation never came. It would be wrong, and 
perhaps ungenerous to withhold the admission, they have not 
altogether existed in vain. In a few cases, the good seed may 
have fallen deep into the mental soil, germinated, and borne 
fruit in due season ; a few minds have been stimulated to enquiry, 
discussion and argument, others to the leading facts on which 
different branches of knowledge are founded, others to the arts 
and sciences, and possibly a select class may have become 
amateurs in music, painting, or the higher walks of literature. 
But how few, indeed ! How limited the number, either of a past 
or present generation, who have turned aside to secure the many 
advantages offered through their instrumentality. Reflecting upon 
this subject, i.e., the neglect and desuetude into which these and 
kindred educational institutions are allowed to lapse, goes far to 
justify the declaration of an eminent man of progress made some 
years ago : that the great majority of the people of this country 
did not really care to be educated. Such would almost appear 
to approach to a realised fact. The apathy of many, the im- 
pediment of others, and the ^queamishness of all educated and 
uneducated upon this great question — education — ^is more than 
remarkable. I suppose it must be set down as one of those latter 
day paradoxes, which baffle the divination of honest and straight- 
forward minds. 

The inferiority of the English to the continental artisan, in all 
which relates to general culture and technical knowledge, has long 
been known and admitted, even by ourselves. It is to be feared 
the foreign artificer surpasses him also in dexterity, industry, 
frugality, besides intelligence. Occasionally the disparity has 
given rise to a rather uneasy feeling in the English people; 
and several spasmodic efforts made to fetch up arrears, for 
Master Bull likes not to be beaten in any mortal thing. But 
confessedly in this case, he has allowed a march to be stolen upon 
him — he is in the rear, he needs not be envious, he requires to be 
emulous. While we have been quibbling about education, resting 
upon our oars, and boasting of our material greatness, they, (the 
continentalists,) have attended to the one thing needful to insure 
success — a higher culture for the " working bees of the hive." 
As to aptitude in acquiring knowledge, there is a difference. 
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I am led to surmise there is something in race after all, 
and that the foreigner has the advantage over the Britisher in 
this particular. The latter is stolid, dogged and wedded to 
old grooves — a. mere automaton, like the mechanical agencies 
he controls; the former the reverse of this, being, as it were, 
intuitively quick, cogitative, and more easily grasps the why and 
the wherefore of everything belonging to his calling. This 
much may be said of the Swiss, Germans, French, Belgians, 
Austrians, in a lessened degree, and also our enterprising 
cousins across the Atlantic— all of whom are now competing 
with us, commercially, in the markets of the world. The race is 
somewhat an unequal one, and we are beginning to find ourselves 
worsted. Political economy and fiscal consideration are matters 
appertaining, no doubt. But that branch of the subject we are 
not considering. The efforts made in this country during the last 
decade to raise the standard of intelligence, and engage the 
sympathies of the multitude for a higher culture, especially tech- 
nical knowledge in the useful arts, are praiseworthy as far as 
they go. But this compared to what remains to do, is but 
as a drop in the bucket. Of talk and expressed fears, there has 
been overmuch ; of practical, harmonious co-operation, too little. 
The principal means by which a more healthy and vigorous action 
may be inaugurated, is undoubtedly a change in the expression of 
popular opinion on the value of knowledge, as well as on society 
and its obligations. It may savour of the optimist, but methinks 
if people could only believe that to an educated and industrious 
community all things are possible, if they could only credit the 
Baconian maxim, that ** knowledge is power," that it means 
higher wages, that it is synonymous with political enlightenment, 
freedom from social wrong, and deliverance from the gripe of tht 
nostrum-mongers; that it signifies peace; is consistent with 
enlightened legislation, means less of physical toil, and more of 
mental enjoyment ; assures that the wheels of the social machine, 
and the current of individual life will flow more sweetly ; that it 
is only another word for temperance, frugality, prudence, and 
forethought ; surely we might witness a very different effort put 
forth for the attainment of this much needed acquisition. All 
this has been said a hundred times before ; in the abstract all 
admit its cogency. It is well to keep the matter well to the fore. 
Meanwhile how fares it with the artisan classes mentally ? How 
fares it with that special section of skilled labourers, whose marvel- 
lous handicrafts fill the mills and workshops of England, and to 
whose educational welfare Atheneuras, Lyceums, and Mechanic's 
Institutes were intended to minister? There is a voice to be 
heard from experience in this matter, and it may stagger the 
<:redulity of some ; with few exceptions they remain in the same 
position, so far as mental, technical, and scientific progress is con- 
cerned, in which they were when these organisations had neither 
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name or local habitation. Some palliation may be pleaded on 
the absence of elementary knowledge — the foundation or taste not 
being there, you cannot go on to raise the superstructure, wisely 
and well. And, herein, a heavy indictment is laid against our rulers 
of the past generation. But, notwithstanding this obstacle, and it 
is a serious one, no thoughtful man can doubt the fault mainly 
rests with those most interested, and that by reason of their in- 
difference, and neglect of the means and appliances at hand. 
And while saying this, we must not forget that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, education is a plant of slow growth. 
Its transforming influences are not seen in a day. We need not 
therefore expect much in this particular from the present adult 
population, but with millions of juveniles now at school, surely 
the next generation will present a marked difference, and appre- 
hend their worldly duties with a more enlightened and fuced 
purpose. 

But I am rather diverging from the immediate subject of my 
theme — Mechanics' Institutes. I have already stated that as an 
educational agent, they have obtained slight hold of the public 
mind, compared with the advantages presented. I think this fact 
will be palpable to all conversant with the past and present of 
these institutions. A history of these seminaries, existing under 
various names, and with slightly differing formulary, from their 
origination to the present, would only be the history of human 
energies applied to their best purposes, yet achieving no satisfactory 
or abiding result. The history of one is the history of all, or 
nearly all. 

By way of illustration, I will sketch a single instance intimately 
known to me. The " Institute '* of which I speak started upon 
its mission many years ago. It was ushered into existence with the 
necessary honours and some eclat \ albeit, the place of its nativity 
and the abiding home of this bantling was lowly enough, certainly, 
even for a beginning. For purposes of abbreviation, passing over 
its intermediate stages, and the quietum which succeeded the 
first stages of existence, (though some of these are suggestive 
enough, and might be cited in confirmation of our theory,) we 
come to modern times — to our actual everyday observation. 
Well, then, the *< Institution" in question is planted in the midst 
of a large and flourishing manufacturing town, being one of those 
hives of industry which give celebrity to England. It counts a 
considerable population, and progressively increasing. It ranks 
high in commercial enterprise. There's no lack of metal in 
the heels of its industrious artisans and spirited capitalists. As 
the incorporation of those Saxon qualities — robustness of will and 
indomitable perseverance — the specimen is well nigh perfect. 
Few towns can compare to it also in other " privileged " advan- 
tages ; such as antiquarian treasures, and a local history which 
dates from the dawn of civilization, facts which ought to incite 
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to mental activity. Unrivalled in natural advantages, in its own 
peculiar species of manufacture none can excel, and few ^qual 
it. Its industrial products embrace a considerable range of 
modern manufacture, but its chief speciality is the fabrication of 
two or three products which necessarily demand both a high 
intelligence, and skilful manipulation. 

Such is the locale of the Institution just indicated What a 
theatre — what a field — what a chosen home for its operations. 
What are the facts ? What is the present actual condition of this 
academy for Mechanics ? A generation has passed away since it 
first became a public Institution, looking for countenance and 
public appreciation. It has obtained neither one nor the other 
in any large or comprehensive sense. People were ever 
insensible to its merits, and they remain so. It lives, only on 
sufferance. It goes a begging for daily existence. Instead of 
healthy, self-supporting vitality, it relies on extraneous relief, 
and is compelled to do so. Necessity has no law. *' Cabined 
cribbed, confined " it occupies poorly furnished apartments. It 
cannot make both ends meet. There is a drag chain m the shape 
of a debt. Limited as are its operations, its resources are still 
more so. Small indeed is the number of members on the books, 
— ^according to the population, and the ''demands of the age" — 
there ought to be ten times that number. I am unable to say 
at this moment how many pupils it musters in its classes, and 
whether these are trained by paid or gratuitous teachers. No 
cash is disposable for duly qualified lecturers ; amateur ones are 
so kind, they, on occasion, make up the deficiency. The library 
—that sacred inclosure in all literary institutions — contains a 
few antiquated tomes, rusty through age, coated with dust, and 
cheerless as a starless night, supplemented by a moderate 
sprinkling of the popular and miscellaneous literature of the day. 
Nothing need be said about its distribution. Such may be 
left to tell its own story. The only department in this formidable 
" Institute " which evinces any symptoms of animation or 
success is the reading room. There are found the " dailies " 
and "weeklies," and thither come the neighbouring shop- 
keepers for the morning's modicum of news, and as the day 
wears on, a cleric or two, and a few retired tradesmen drop in to 
** post " themselves on the current topics of the day. Thus the 
affair has degenerated into a mere newspaper lounge. To apply 
the appellation, ** Mechanics* Institute,"** to such a miscellany is 
a misnomer. Mentally, socially, and financially it is a bad specu- 
lation. In its present inane condition it bears the appearance 
of a play-thing only for a select few. Nor is this devoid of 
reality. But it may be asked, is this condition of things credit- 
able to a populous town? What does it say for its intel- 
ligence, public spirit, private worth? To say the least it 
shows culpable indifference on the part of those who ought to 
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know better, and might give a helping hand ; and it also exhibits 
the pitiable indifference on the part of those who are intended to 
be benefited by these institutions. Both classes exist in great num- 
bers in the town referred to.There is unlimited scope for the exercise 
of an enlightened beneficence, and through what nobler channel 
could a wise liberality flow, than that of opening the fountain of 
knowledge, and keeping that "living water" in perpetual and 
renewing flow ? And then, why don*t the middle classes come 
more heartily to the rescue ? Where is the rising manhood, and 
the well-paid artisans of our commercial towns? Are they 
educated sufficiently well in the theory and practice of mechanical 
pursuits, economic science, and other branches of knowledge, as 
to justify them in ignoring these aids to improvement ? Clearly 
not Everyday experience teaches a different lesson. It is not 
assumed the "Institute" is the worst of its class. With few 
exceptions, such as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and some 
few Yorkshire towns, I believe the general history of the whole 
five-hundred institutions scattered over the country, presents, in 
the main, the same leading features. Iteration is hateRil, but I 
repeat, They have altogether failed of their original intent, and are 
reduced to mere reading rooms or otherwise, dormant or expiring. 
The earliest of them ushered into existence with all apparent needs 
and appliances to hand, have not escaped the common lot of others 
rising from humbler and less pretentious birth. And this is 
remarkable ; for almost everything nowadays is done by combina- 
tion and organization. We have philosophic and literary societies, 
Royal institutions, British associations, academies, colleges, and 
universities ; these all flourish, and seem in harmony with the 
requirements of the day. How then comes it to pass the 
'* Institute** is an exception? Instead of that prosperity for 
which there is such ample scope, it dwindles away and satisfies 
nobody. Surely there must be something wrong either in the 
external or internal constitution of these societies. It may arise 
from a variety of causes, from prejudice, indifference, sectional 
feelings, inefficiency, party spirit, clique domination, squabbling, 
religious dissension (for that apple of discord has been thrown in 
often,) divided counsels, and general bad management; whatever 
may be the reason, it behoves all who sympathise with mental 
progress to aid in unravelling the difficulty, and in discovering the 
necessary remedies. It has been said they have been superseded, 
but I am at a loss to conceive how, or by what new organisa- 
tion. It is no argument to say the advanced intelligence of the 
age renders these institutions effete and uncalled for. To combat 
this is needless. The theory of a Mechanics' Institute is simple 
enough. Artisans wanting knowledge, and benevolent middle 
class people wishing to help them to it. These constitute the 
body or raw material. By combination they propose to obtain 
literary and other advantages, otherwise beyond their reach. Pity 
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the programme has been so imperfectly played out. I wish I 
could conclude these observations by proposing a remedy— quick, 
efficacious, and such as to realise their original aim, object, and 
mission. Many pens from time to time have been engaged in this 
laudable service, and I may here adduce the advice of a discri- 
minating writer upon the subject : — To ensure prosperity, i. These 
Institutions should be placed on a self-supporting basis. 2. Greater 
system should be introduced into the plans of instniction. 
3. Wherever it is practicable, a day school should be attached to 
the Institution. 4. Branch Institutions might be established 
where the towns are large, convenient for the working classes. 
5. Every Institution should possess, free from all incumbrance, 
a building specially erected for its purpose. 

These suggestions seem feasible enough, and commend them- 
selves to our consideration. May they be earnestly and speedily 
entertained by all inefficient organisations, amongst which unhappy 
company we legitimately place the one just referred to by way 
of illustration. 

Attleborough R. W. 
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Bt F. W. Humbbbstone, A.E.C, 



IE Life of Joseph Haydn would suit the pen of Smiles. 
He might be called "a self-made man," if genius could 
be self-made. But the Divine mark, whilst it disqualifies 
its owner for a place amongst self-made men ; places him immea- 
surably above them. Perseverance may do much for a man. It 
may make him rich, powerful, honourable — but it will never make 
him an object of ** Hero- Worship." It has made many a Lord 
Mayor of London, but it has never made (single-handed) a 
Handel, a Shakespeare, a Raphael, or a Haydn. 

Haydn was a poor lad. Bom at Rohrau, on the frontier of 
Hungary, on the 31st March, 1732, of parents so poor that they 
were glad to eke out a livelihood by singing and playing at the 
roadside, his early life was one continual struggle with poverty 
and misfortune. 

As a chil^ Haydn was gifted with a beautiful voice, and, after 
some preliminary instruction by his cousin, the schoolmaster of 
Haimburg, he was taken to Vienna by Von Reuter, the Organist 
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of St. Stephen's. He remained in the Cathedral until his voice 
broke, and then a practical joke that he is said to have played 
upon a brother chorister was made the excuse for his dismissal, 
and at 1 6 years of age, poor Haydn found himself in the streets of 
Vienna without a friend to whom he could turn for bread or for 
advice. It is said that he was found one morning in November 
by a poor barber, named Keller, upon his doorstep, in the great- 
est distress, having passed the night in the open air. He was 
allowed to occupy the barber's garret. Here he spent some time, 
composing a little, and teaching a little, but leading a life of great 
hardship ; a life which to anyone else would have been wretched. 
But Haydn possessed a sovereign remedy for cheerlessness in his 
old harpsichord. Some men bury their cares in dissipation ; 
Haydn buried his in music. ** Seated at my harpsichord," he says, 
" I did not envy the condition of princes." 

This kind of life however could not continue. Works of such 
merit as his soon found their way into the houses of the great. 
Pupils increased The humble garret was exchanged for a home 
less elevated, but more imposing. Yet he was nearly thirty years 
of age before he received an appointment which enabled him to 
give up the drudgery of teaching, and devote himself almost 
entirely to composition. The Countess Thun, and Baron Fum- 
berg, both distinguished amateurs of Vienna, who figure also in 
the life of Mozart, share the honour of having lifted Haydn from 
obscurity, and introduced him to the notice of the nobility. 

The second thirty years of Haydn's life (from 1760 to 1790) 
were spent in the service of the great Hungarian magnate, Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy. During this time he was a tenant of the 
palace at Eisenstadt, about 27 miles from Vienna. The magnifi- 
cence of this building was in striking contrast to the humble 
antecedents of the simple-minded composer. 

''Just at the Sonthem extremity of the lake (Nensiedler) staDdi 
Eeterhaz, (or Estoras) ; a hnge building in the most florid Italian 
style, built only in 1700, and ^ready uninhabited for 60 years. Its 
marble walls, brilliant with gold and painting, are still fresh as 
when first built. The chamber of Maria Theresa is unchanged sinoe 
' the g^reat Queen reposed there ; the whole interior is in such a state 
that it might be rendered habitable to-morrow ; but the gardens are 
already oyergrown with weeds, and have lost their original form ; the 
numberless pleasure-houses are yielding to the damp position in which 
they are placed, and are fast crumblmg away ; while the beautiful 
theatre, for which an Italian Company was formerly maintained, 
is now stripped of its splendid mirrors, and serves omy as a dweU- 
ing for the dormant bats, which hang in festoons from its gilded 
oomioes. England is famous for her noble oastles and her rich 
mansions ; yet we can have little idea of a splendour such as Ester- 
haz must formerly have presented. Crowded as it was by the most 
beautiful women of four countries — its Uiree hundred and sixty 
strangers' rooms filled with guests — its Concerts, directed l)y Haydn— 
its opera supplied by Italian artists— its gardens ornamented by a gBj 
throng of yisitoia— hosts of richly dothed attendants thronging its 
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ante-ohambers, and its i^tes gaarded by tha grenadietB of iU 
prinoely maater— ^its mag^ifioenoe mnst haTe exoeiddad that of half 
the Boyal ooorts of Europe. I know of nothing bnt Venaillee, which 
giyei one bo high a notion of the costly splenaoor of a past age, M 
Esterhaz.'** 

Soon after his settlement at Eidenstadt, Haydn married the 
second daughter of his early friend, Keller. The marraige was 
theresult rather of gratitude than affection, and proved unfortu- 
nate. The pair separated after a short time, and, out of his 
slender income, Haydn allowed his wife sufficient for her main- 
tenance. She seems, however, to have remained in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to have caused her husband considerable 
annoyance by her extravagance and busy curiosity. We find him 
giving special directions to prevent parcels directed to himself 
from falling into her hands ; and on one occasion he congratulates 
himself that a letter addressed to a lady friend was of a most 
innocent description, since his wife had, by some means, managed 
to intercept it. 

Haydn was a man of regular habits, of which he reaped the fruit 
in a life prolonged to old age. He rose at six, and devoted the 
morning to composition. At two o'clock his duties required hiip 
to direct a concert in the presence of the Prince. In the evening 
there was frequently an opera to be performed, or a rehearsal to 
be directed. He supped at seven, and spent the rest of the even- 
ing in company with his friends. 

Haydn's portrait is preserved at the Estoras. He is described 
as a man of robust frame, but rather below the average height. 
His features were regular and well-marked, the eyes of a dark 
grey, and the nose somewhat prominent. The general expression 
is one of simplicity and benevolence ; but determination, without 
which even his genius could not have made him what he was, is 
plainly visible in his mouth. But the most striking point in the 
character of Haydn is, undoubtedly, his cheerfulness. This trait 
displays itself in all his music. The most solemn words cannot 
repress it. He himself said, that *' Whenever he thought on God 
he could only conceive of Him as a Being infinitely great and in- 
finitely good ; and this last quality of the Divine Nature inspired 
him with such confidence and joy that he could have written even 
a Miserere in quick time.*' 

His early struggles with poverty had taught him the value of 
money, and in his latter years he practised from choice a frugality, 
which, in youth, he had adopted from necessity. He possessed a 
shrewd business capacity, and knew how to make a good bargain 
with his publishers. Any attempt to impose upon him raised his 
anger at once, " By Heavens 1" he writes to Artaria, " you have 
wronged me to the extent of more than 50 ducats I" To infer 

• «« Hungary and Transylyaaia," John Paget^ 1850. 
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from these facts that he was of a niggardly disposition wotdd be 
unfair, for every observer of character knows that neither self-denial 
nor shrewdness are incompatible with a large and generous sympa- 
thy for the real distresses of others. Children loved their " Papa 
Haydn," and they are not free from the imputation of bribery. He 
once became surety for a friend to a large amount ; an excess of 
good nature which caused him considerable embarrassment. 

The splendour of its surroundings did not prevent Haydn's life 
at Esterhaz from being dull and monotonous. Kind as was his 
patron on the whole, he managed to make Hadyn feel that his 
position was neither more nor less than that of a bondservant. 
The musician's spirit often sighed for intercourse with kindred 
spirits, but generdly in vain. No leave of absence was to be 
obtained, even for four-and-twenty hours, to visit his beloved 
Vienna. But what Prince Estcrhazy would not do to please his 
servant, he often did to please himself. Three months in each 
year were spent by the Prince and his suite in the Capital, and 
then Haydn found ample leisure to enjoy himself in his own way. 
Vienna was, at this time, the metropolis of musical society; To 
say nothing of the many distinguished amateurs, who vied with 
each other for the honour of entertaining the now celebrated 
Composer, he had the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
Gluck, Kozcluch, Paesiello, Dittersdorf, Martini and Mozart. 

Between Haydn and the last named there existed (to the honor 
of both of them be it said) an intimate and lasting friendship. 
The elder musician would permit no feeling of envy to tarnish the 
lustre of his admiration for the young man whose operas and in- 
numerable compositions had taken Vienna by storm. However 
Mozart might complain of his treatment by others, he ever 
received from Haydn the roost unqualified praise. And this is 
the more admirable when it is considered that Haydn had the 
start of his rival by at least twenty years, and nothing would have 
been easier than for him to have joined the professional cabal then 
in league against Mozart. Anything more noble than the follow- 
ing letter, written in 1787, immediately after the production of 
•• Don Giovanni," I never read :— 

**1 only wish I oould impress on every friend of mnsic, and on 
great men in particular, the same depth of musical sympathy, and 
profound appreciation of Mozart's inimitable music, that I myself 
feel and enjoy ; then nations would vie with each other to possess 
such a jewel within their frontiers. It enrages me to think that the 
unparralieled Mozart is not yet engaged by some imperial or royal 
court ! Forgive my excitement, but I love the man so dearly !'* 

During his visit to Vienna, Haydn was a frequent guest at 
Mozart's house. They played their newest compositions together, 
and one instance is recorded when they each took part in violin 
quartetts, Mozart probably playing First Violin, and Haydn Tenor. 
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Mozart always considered Father Haydn (as he called him) as his 
master in quartett writing. 

But the longest holidays have an end, and Haydn returned to 
his work at the Estoras weary and dispirited. He describes the 
feelings, with which he must have been often depressed at such 
times, in a letter to Madame Von Genzinger, one of those kind 
amateurs to whom he owed so much : — 

''Well, here I sit in my wildemeas; forsaken, like some poor 
orphan, almost without human sooiety ; melancholy, dwelling on the 
memory of the past glorious days. Yes ! past, alas ! And who can 
tell when the happy honrs may retnm ? those charming meetings P 
where the whole circle haye bnt one heart and one sonl — all those 
delightful musical evenings, which can only be remembered and not 
described. Where are all those inspired moments P All gone — and 
gone for long. You must not be surprised, dear lady, that I have 
delayed writing to express my gratitude. I found ererthing at home in 
confusion ; my pianoforte, that I formerly loved so dearly, was perverse 
and disobedient, and rather irritated than soothedme. I slept rery little, 
and even my dreams i>erseouted me, for, while asleep, I was under 
the pleasant delusion that I was listening to the opera, ' Le Nokbo di 
Fig^o,' when the blustering north wind woke me, and almost blew 
my night-cap off my head. I lost 201bs. in weight in three days, 
for the effects of my good fare at Vienna disappeared on the jour- 
ney. Alas ! alas ! thought I to myself, when forced to eat at the 
restaurateur's, instead of capital beef, a slice of a cow 50 years old ; 
instead of a ragout, with little balls of forced meat, an old sheep 
with yellow carrots ; instead of a Bohemian pheasant, a tough grUl ; 
and instead of good and juicy oranges, Hungarian salad; instead of 

ristry, dry apple-fritters, and hazel-nuts, &c. Alas ! Alas ! thought 
again to myself, would that I now had many a morsel that I des- 
pise, in Yienna." 

Haydn's sense of humour often comes out in his music. 
Amongst the immense number of compositions which he compo- 
sed during this period of his life is the ** Farewell** Symphony. 
The Prince, having been offended by some members of the band, 
ordered Haydn to dismiss them all except the leading violin. 
The Master, grieved to think of these honest men being thrown 
out of employment, and sorry to lose their valuable services, 
composed this symphony in such a manner that the instruments 
ceased playing, one after the other, until the first violin was left 
alone. The Prince had the good sense to see the drift of Haydn's 
stratagem, and countermanded the order. Mendelssohn relates 
how at one of his performances of this symphony, each player 
blew out his lamp and carried away his instrument when he had 
finished his part, to the great amusement of the audience. 

Prince Nicholas Esterhazy died in 1790, and left his faithful 
servant a pension of 1000 florins. At 58 years of age Haydn 
found himself free, and in the possession of a comfortable com- 
petence. He had scarcely realised this new state of existence, 
when a stranger called upon him, and abruptly introduced himself 
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as *' Saloman, from London." The purpose of his visit was to 
propose to Haydn that he should accompany him to London, and 
there conduct twelve concerts, and compose six new symphonies. 
Haydn consequently came, and fulfilled his contract, for which 
he received altogether £'joo. The bargain proved so satisfactory 
to all parties that Haydn was induced to visit England again, in 
1793, and wrote six more symphonies, completing the twelve 
which are now so well known in this country. 

Haydn's residence in London does not present many features 
of striking interest. He was ** lionized" till he almost longed 
for tlje quiet of his prison in Hungary. In his letters he speaks 
of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) as ** the hand- 
somest man on God's earth," and a fair performer upon the 
violincello. 

He returned to Vienna in 1794, and probably commenced wri- 
ting "The Creation" in 1797. "The Seasons" occupied him 
through the greater part of the year 1800. 

In the list of Oratorio writers Haydn is the immediate successor 
of HandeL It was his wish that the " Creation" should be a 
companion to ** The Messiah," and for many years it held its 
ground as such. But the comparison is not to Haydn's advantage. 
In one respect the later work is superior, viz., in the greater 
elaboration of detail. As has been before remarked, Handel's 
original scores are of the barest. He made comparatively but 
little use even of such wind instruments as were known in his 
day. Many of his grandest choruses (amongst them the well- 
known " For unto us a child is born") are accompanied in the 
original score by stringed instruments only. His giant mind could 
not descend to details. He was content to fill them in upon the 
organ at the time of performance, or leave them to other hands. 
Not so, Haydn. He who knew how to lay out every kreutzer to 
the best advantage, knew how to make the best of his musical 
resources. See him at work too. He is scrupulously dressed ; 
his hau: neatly parted ; and his diamond ring (given him by 
Frederick II., of Prussia) upon his finger. His paper is of the 
whitest, and his notes are so beautifully made that no copyist can 
make them better. Add to this, that Handel was fourteen days 
writing "The Messiah," and Haydn spent above two years upon 
" The Creation," and I think we may see fairly well the relative 
position of thj two works. "The music of Haydn's oratorios can 
be compared to a charming garden, blooming among green mea- 
dows, and refreshing, shadowy bushes; while Handel reminds 
one of imposing mountains, crowned with noble forests of cedars 
and oaks."* 

Haydn's compositions comprise 83 instrumental Quartetts; 119 

• *< HiBtory of Mosio." JStiiter. 
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Symphonies 3 4 Oratorios ; 19 Masses ; and 33 Operas, besides a 
countless number of less important compositions. 

Of Haydn*s compositions generally, a critic • observes — **He 
had little melancholy in his nature, and he seldom attains to gran- 
deur. His melodies, however, possess sweetness, elegance, and 
tenderness ; his accompaniments abound in resources of fancy ; 
and the clearness and effect of his part-writing is not to be 
excelled." Of his quartetts, the same critic writes : — ** The true 
immortality of Haydn is founded upon his eighty instrumental 
quartetts. His range of thoughts is loftier in these miniature pro- 
ductions. He is fuller of the fire of invention. His adacios are 
more exquisite in their melody, and profound in their character, 
than in his orchestral works. 

The close of Haydn's life is pathetic He wrote nothing after 
1803, his 71st year. He was conscious of the decline of his 
powers, and having, with effort, completed two movements of his 
84th quartett, he set his last musical phrase to the words — 

Hin ist alU meine kraft; Gone is all my power; 

Alt und schwach hin ich. Old and weak am L 

On his 76th birthday a performance of " The Creation" was 
given in his honor, by j6o musicians, in the palace of Prince 
Lobkowitz. Haydn was carried into the room, but overcome with 
exhaustion and excitement, he was obliged to leave at the end of 
the first part. "At the moment of leaving the room he ordered 
the chairman to stop ; thanked the public first by an inclination of 
his head ; then turning to the orchestra, with a feeling truly Ger- 
man, he raised his hands to Heaven, and, with eyes filled with 
tears, pronounced his benediction upon the ancient companions of 
his labours."t 

He lived for rather more than a year after this, and died, during 
the bombardment of Vienna by the French, May 31st, 1809. 

* Mr. Edward Holmes. f Letters on Haydn. 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT CHIRURGERY. 

IVith special reference to local provisions in Die olden times. 




By the Editor. 

PROFESSIONAL records are always replete with interest, and 
the more remote the period from whence the snbject mat- 
ter is drawn, the greater tlie contrast with modem usage 
appears. The indications we observe relative to primitiye practice, 
as viewed under the light of our modem scientific development, 
present themselves at one time simply ludicrous, at others mis- 
chievous, and again possessing merit which we, in our day even, 
would do well not to despise ; and in none of the so-called learned 
professions are these characteristics more perceptible than in the 
historical records which bear on the medical profession. The 
Doctor is an old institution, depend upon it ; the study of the ills 
that flesh is heir to, must have made itself imminent at a very 
early period, for the heritage of sickness and accident was soon 
participated in. 

The earliest references to medical practice are those which the 
Bible affords us, and we find the first mention of physicians in the 
50 ch. of Genesis, where Joseph commands the physiciaos, his ser- 
vants, to embalm his father. Here we notice that to them was not 
only entrusted the health of the living, but the preservation of the 
dead. It is not very probable that in the patriarchal age, and 
considering the simplicity of pastoral habits, that there was much 
need of medical skill. But in Egypt, a high state of civilization, 
wealth, and accompanying luxury had created a necessity for a 
knowledge of curative agencies, which, with the children of 
Abraham, in the regular and primitive style in which they lived, 
was uncalled for. So eminent were the physicians of Egypt, how- 
ever, that they were in request in other countries where the 
advance of civilization closely followed in the wake of the Egyptian 
race. We learn from Hierodotus that the science of medicine as 
developed in Egypt was sub-divided in practice, that is, each 
physician made a speciality of one particular kind of complaint, and 
in a case like that of Joseph, when occupying the position of Lord 
of Egypt, it is not surprising that he had a staff of medical men 
connected with his establishment. It is not unlikely that the 
faculty also comprised the wise men or magicians who we subse- 
quently read of as being attached to the Boyal Court 

The substances used in embalming at this early period, of which 
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we have evidences still remainiDg to ns, clearly prove that these 
early practitioners had an intimate acquaintance with aromatic 
drags, and that they understood their preservative powers, and it is 
more than probahle that they drew their medicaments chiefly from 
the vegetable kingdom. 

The knowledge the Israelites would acquire during their sojourn 
in Egypt would doubtlessly be turned to good account, and 
although we have not many references to physicians during the 
period of Jewish history, their occasional mention sufficiently 
proves the fact, that they occupied a position in society, and at 
times an honourable one. The prophet Jeremiah on one occasion 
says, *' Is there no balm in Gilead, is there no physician there, why 
" then is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered ?* 
This may have been a figurative expression, but the reference to 
curative means shows clearly that the language used was such as 
would be readily understood. We have examples and allusions in 
the New Testament. Our Lord Himself said, they that be whole 
need not a physician, but those that are sick. St. Luke is called by 
St. Paul the beloved physician. St. Mark also, in relating the 
miracle of the cure of the woman who had an issue of blood twelve 
years, says she *' had suffered many things of many physicians, 
'* and had spent all that she had, and was nothing bettered, but 
^* rather grew worse.'' Perhaps the same might be said now 
occasionally. One disease, however, seemed past all medical skill, 
that of leprosy, but I shall refer to this again, as a matter of local 
interest. 

The Bomans and Greeks had their professors of the arts of 
healing, but they depended greatly for the preservation of their 
health on their excellent sanitary precautions — regalar ablutions, 
with admirable facilities for indulgence of frequent bathing in the 
construction of the better class of houses, with public baths for the 
accommodation of those who were unable to provide such luxuries 
at home ; these were the rule, especially with the Bomans, who in 
spreading their colonies, introduced the practice of bathing where it 
had been hitherto unknown, at least to the extent they earned it. 

Among the ancient Britons, there was certainly a knowledge of 
the simpler means of healing, though this knowledge was mostly 
confined to the Druids, of whose extent of information, or methods, 
we know little or noiiiing. These Druids were divided into three 
principal classes. 1. The Priesthood ; 2. Bards ; and 8. The 
Yates, or skilful men, and it was chiefly with this latter class that 
the arts of healing were familiar. The sources of their medica- 
ments were for the most part^ if not entirely, vegetarian ; certain 
herbs were highly regarded by them, either for their healing or 
poisonous qualities, and the veneration with which the oak and its 
parasite mistletoe were regarded is well-known, the latter being also 
valued as a curative agent. These Yates or Eubates added divina- 
tion and a knowledge of working in metals to their semi-clerical 
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and medical yocations, and we may easily imagine the inflaence 
Bach a class would wield among their harbarous commimities. 

Geofrey of Monmouth, in one of his monkish stories, tells us that 
Bladud, a British king, founded Bath, and couptracted there hot 
baths, which he dedicated to the Goddess Minerva, in whose 
temple he kept fires that never went out, or consumed to ashes ; 
he adds that he was a very ingenious man, and taught necromancy, 
and never left off pursuing his magical operations, till he attempted 
to fly to the upper regions, with some wings he had prepared, and 
fell down on the temple of Apollo, in the city of Trinovantum, 
(London) where he was dashed to pieces. In order to settle the 
chronology of the event we are also informed that it was about the 
time that Elias prayed that it might not rain upon earth —a period 
some 9C0 years before the Christian era, making it safficiently 
difficult to verify the truth of the narrative. 

During the Roman occupation of Britain, the habits of the con- 
quered race gradually followed the course adopted by the victors, 
and favoured by the almost entire extinction of the Draidical 
leaders, who leaving no written language, and carrying with them 
ail their acquired knowledge, an improved system of medical and 
sanitary measures was the natural result, and we have even now, 
many interesting remains of the Homan Bath with its hjpocaust, 
sudatorium, and tepidarium in existence. With the Komans, 
cleanliness was in reality next to godliness, as they understood it. 

With the Saxons and Danes were imported various superstitious 
attributes to medical practice from Norse and Scandinavian sources, 
which exercised much inflaence in medical matters, and many 
popular and vulgar modes of cure by charms, divinations, &c., are 
attributable to Unu era, as also to the Druidical period. 

Alchymy had by this time taken root, and as a knowledge of it 
spread from the east westwards, even the monastic institations 
became indirect, if not direct channels for the dissemiDation of its 
mischievous and misleading tendencies. The attempts made to 
discover the elixir vitsB and Uie philosopher's stone turned the brains 
of many a hardworking student from the ninth century downwards, 
and not without good results here and there, for in searching for 
the ideal, valuable discoveries were occasionally made, though the 
records of the alchymist craze, are on the whole a strange succes- 
sion of scientific delusions. While on this subject I may as well 
give an illastration or two. In 1455, King Henry YI. granted four 
successive patents to certain knights, citizens of London, chemists, 
mass priests, monks, and others, to find out the philosopher's stone 
and elixir, to the great benefit of the realm, and tiie enabling of the 
*< king to pay all the debts of the crown in real gold and silver." 
A patent like this would be of some value in these degenerate days. 

In 1477, one George Ripley, canon of Bridlin^n, who had 
studied in Italy, and had been a favourite with Pope Innocent Ym., 
dedicated to Edward IV. a work called ** The Compound of Alchemy 
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<* or the twelve gates leading to the discovery of the Philosopher's 
** stone/' which he describes to be '* calcination, solution, separa- 
'' tion, conjunction, putrefaction, congelation, cibation, sublimation, 
« fermentation, exaltation, multiplication, and projection," to 
which a writer on the subject suggests as an addition, <<bothera- 
«*tion,*' and we might also say " vexation," for that was what such 
a multitude of processes invariably ended in. 

The Norman period introduced by means of the Crusade what 
was to Western Europe a new and terrible disease, the leprosy ; 
and as in the early Jewish period, so also in this, there were no 
adequate means of eradicating it. Isolation seemed the only plan 
to adopt in dealing with it, with such sanitary regulations as could 
be conveniently carried into effect for the purpose of mitigating the 
sufferings of the afflicted, and preventing the spreading of contagion. 
To this period then may be assigned the foundation of many of the 
Lazar houses at one time so numerous in this and other European 
countries. There was an hospital of this kind at Coventry, which 
was founded in the time of Henry II. (1170) by Hugh Keveliok, 
Earl of Chester, in affectionate regard for a knight of his house- 
hold, named William de Auney. This institution was situated out- 
side Spon bars, beyond the extreme western suburbs, and within 
the angle now formed by Hearsall Common Lane and the old 
Holyhead Road. Here was placed a special fraternity of brethren 
and sisters to attend to the inmates, with a resident priest to serve 
in the chapel adjoining, which appears to have been first dedicated 
to St. Leonard, (a common practice with Lazar houses), but after- 
wards changed to that of Si Mary Magdalene, also regarded as a 
special patroness of lepers. This Domus Leprosorum as it was 
called tiU the beginning of the fifteenth century, came successively 
into the possession of tiie Abbey of Basingwerk, Flint ; the Monks 
of Coventry; and afterwards of the Canons of Studley — to the 
latter of whom it was given by the name of the '' Free ( hapel of 
** St. Mary Magdalene." There are no remains, the last fragment 
having been removed some fifty years ago, and the only association 
left is the name of Chapel Fields, derived from the chapel attached 
to it. 

The need of hospitals of some kind for the relief of the sick and 
distressed was early acknowledged, and we find institutions of this 
kind in existence soon after the Conquest, and it is difficult to 
imagine such foundations unprovided with special medical provi- 
sion. They owed their origin chiefly to monastic establishments, 
and their promoters ; in fact there was always some provision made 
in connection with the great religious houses for the treatment of 
diseases from which their inmates or dependents suffered, and the 
study of medicine was a part of the curriculum of the recluse. 
Monasteries were the abiding places of knowledge in the dark and 
middle ages, and whatever may have been recklessly charged 
against them on the score of luxury and idleness, to say no worse, 
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there was more eradition and learning within their walls than out- 
side them, and we owe very much indeed of our ancient literary 
wealth and its preserration to the pious care of the Benedictines 
and others. 

I cocld quote very ancient examples of the estahlishment of 
refuges for the sick and needy, hoth home and foreign, but I 
prefer taking local instances, and we find that early in the later 
half of the twelfth century, Edmund, Archdeacon of Coventry, 
drew the attention of Lawrence, then Prior of St. Mary's, to the 
necessity of making a special provision for the poor and infirm, 
which would of course include the indigent sick. The prior 
speedily took the matter in hand, and St. John's Hospital, with a 
master, brethren, and sisters, soon rose on the north bank of the 
Sherboume, (subsequently amply endowed) and suitably provided 
with the requisite offices for such an establishment. And it was 
not allowed to languish for want of means, for nearly four cen- 
turies later we meet with a bequest in the will of John Haddon, 
" to the mayneten'nce of the pour folks beddes in St. John's^ Ixxx 
" yards of white freese." At the dissolution of Religious houses 
there were thirty beds for poor people. When we look at our old 
Free Grammar School, which was the chapel of this house, and 
though much curtailed, is all that remains of it, we should not forget 
the pious benevolence of Prior Lawrence ; and it is worthy of 
remembrance also that Philemon Holland, who, in 1627, was 
appointed head master of the school founded hera by John Hales, 
held the Cambridge degree of Doctor of Physic. 

Beferring again to the Monasteries themselves for the purpose of 
illustrating the provision made for medical purposes, and we have 
the special mention of the infirmary frequently made. In our 
Benedictine priory, for instance, among other conventual offices are 
found the infirmary, and herbary chamber ; the latter evidentiv a 
store-house for med^ciaal drugs. At Maxtoke priory there was not 
only an infirmary, but also a separate chapel and other offices 
attached thereto. The infirmary at our Carmehte, or White Friars, 
appears to have been a portion of the east dormitory, specially set 
apart for the purpose. The Carthusians not only had their infirmary 
at the Charter House, but supported an hospital at Oakham. The 
Grey Friars had a special privilege of a private communication 
with the park at Cheylesmore, for the benefit of the sick. It is 
particularly worthy of notice that we find in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the sites of ancient monasteries a great profusion of 
herbs noted for their medicinal properties, which points to the 
assumption that the greater part of their materia medica was drawn 
from vegetarian sources, and there is little doubt that these herbs 
were actually cultivated in their grounds, the traces of their growth 
being still remarkable in the occasional redundance of these herbs in 
a wild state. 

The hospitals a^d infirmaries attached to monastic houses were 
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not the only medieBval institutions for the relief of the sick and 
distressed. The Bastile was another of what appears to have heen 
a humbler class. We had one of this kind situated near the nortb- 
east angle of the city wall, which gaye'name of Spital-moor to the 
open land on this side, and to the City gate near it, leading from 
Mill Lane, the name of the <' Bastile " gate. 

The exigencies of periods of civil and international strife pointed 
at an early date to the desirability of inculcating among the fair sex 
a practical knowledge of the treatment of wounds and diseases, 
and we find them employing themselves not only as skilful nurses, 
as we still regard them, but as practical surgeons, after the light of 
the knowledge of their day. Even Homer thus alludes to one of 
them — 

<' The golden Agamede : not an herb 

The earth produces, bat she knew its powers.'* 

And again — 

" But Helen, Jove*s fair daughter, to compose 
Their troubled spirits, with a sadden haad 
Infus'd into the wine of which they drank, 
A drug most potent." 

The Hebrew ladies were skilled in medicine, and readers of 
«* Ivanhoe *' will remember Sir Walter Scott's use of this, in the 
incident of Rebecca's treatment of the disinherited kaight, after the 
tournament at Ashby ; and fair titled maidens and dames thought 
it no shame to know how to bind up a wound or apply the healing 
salve. The beautiful story of the Princess Eleanor, whose love for 
her brave Edward, was only equalled by her presence of mind, 
when, thoughtless of peril to herself, she applied her lips to the en- 
venomed wound inflicted on her husband by an assassin, and saved 
his life, is one which has its parallel in our day when a princess of 
our own Boyal house has sacrificed her own life in afiectionate 
attendance upon her sick children. And who is there that does not 
honour the name of Florence Nightingale ? 

Whatever may have been the extent of the medical wisdom of 
mediadval doctors there were occasions of pestilential scourge with 
which tbey seemed utterly unable to cope. These visitations, under 
their various names of plague, black death, sweating sickness, &e,^ 
were so fatal in their results, and at times so general, that the 
means at their command, and their want of knowledge of the nature 
of the disease, rendered them utterly powerless to contend with the 
epidemics. 

I will give an example from an old book in my possession^ 
called <* A rich Storehouse or Trcasurie for the diseased," printed 
in 1680, as a specimen of the kind of remedy recommended so late 
as the early part of the 17th century, for the plague. 
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** Take a cocke, a chicken, or a pullet, and pull all the feathers 
cleane off the taile • • * * and then hold the 
bare place to the sore, and immediately jou shall see the cocke, 
chicken or pullet gape and labour for life, and in the end it will djo. 
Then take another cocke, chicken, or pullet againe, and doe the like, 
and if the same dye likewise, then take another, and so doe as 
aforesaid, and let the party grieved be applyed therewith as afore- 
said, as long as any of them do dye." There were no Societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals in those days,or Antivivisection- 
ists either. 

I will give a few extracts from our MS. annals as illustrations of 
the severity of the various kinds of pestilence which have visited 
Coventry : 

** 1850. In this year was a great plague (Black Death) in this 
City of Coventry, and throughout all the realm, that the living were 
scarce able to bury the dead. ' All that were bom after that plague 
had two chall teeth less than they that were born before the death." 

Nine years afterwards came another visitation. 

'< 1369. In this year was a third great plague. 

" 1478. This year died in the city and liberties 4460 persons of 
the plague. (Popcdation about 14,000) in this case one-third of the 
inhabitants died. 

'<1564. Plague in this city, and there died in St. Michael's parish 
of all diseases, 224. 

<' 1574. Plague prevalent. 30 persons died in Bablake ; an old 
man helping to convey his daughter to her grave in St. Michaers 
churchyard, fell down dead directly the funeral had taken place, and 
in three hours was also buried there. 

" Four years afterwards an infection carried oflf 182 persons in St. 
MichaeFs Parish. 

" 1698, 1608, m the latter year there died in all 582, of which 
494 of the plague, almost all the inhabitants of Dead Lane died, 
which for that reason was so named, it being before named St. 
John's Street. (Population about 8000.)* 

«< 1626-6. Plague raged in Coventry ; to avoid infection, the 
inhabitants removed to houses built in the Grey Friars' Orchard, 
and near Quinton Pool in the Park." This seems to have been the 
last visitation here. 

I have before referred to the practice of medicine in connection 
with monastic institutions ; the necessity for encouraging its study 
was admitted in the universities, and degrees in physic are found to 
have been conferred at Oxford^ even in &e Norman period. There 
was a close relationship in the clerical and medical professions. 
Doctors (like priests) were not allowed to marry, and this prohibi- 
tion to enter the state of wedlock continued till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

* Huch reduced, in consequence of the dissolution of the Honastorics. 
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We may gather a tolerably fair idea of the Doctor of the latter 
part of the fourteenth centnry from Ohaacer*s description of one of 
the fraternity so vividly drawn by him, as being one of the Canter- 
bury pilgrims : 

'* In all this world ne was there none him like, 
To speak of physio and of surgery ; 
For he was grounded in astronomy. 
He kept his patient a full great deal 
In hour6s by his magic natural*' 

Alluding to the evident connection of the science of medicine with 
astrology. 

'* He knew the cause of every malady, 
Were it of cold or hot, or moist or dry, 
And where engendered, and of what humour. 
He was a very perfect practisour, 
The cause yknown, and of his harm the root, 
Anon he gave to the sick man his boot, [remedy,] 
Full ready had he his apothecaries 
To send him drugges, and his lectuaries." 

Both Drayton and Shakespeare tell us what the stock-in-trade of 
an apothecary mably consisted of, and the latter thus describes him : 

" In tattered weeds with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples.** 

Chancer also describes the Doctor's Library, from whence we 
gather the authorities on medical science most in request in his 
day, and we find the names of (Esculapius, Hippocrates, Galen, 
Dioscorides and others. 

A contemporary of Chaucer (Caulac) throws a little light on the 
classes into which the professors of surgery were divided. He says 
there are five sects, the first apply poultices to all wounds and 
abscesses, the second in such cases use wine only, the third use 
ointment and soft plasters, the fourth (chiefly Germans) use charms, 
potions, oil and wool, and the fifth are old women and ignorant 
people who have recourse to the saints in all cases. 

But even in what may be regarded as the legitimate practice, it 
was not always considered desirable to dispense with the possible 
benefit to be derived from saintly influences. Relics were exhibited 
to the sick in consideration of a fee, hairs of a saint's head dipped 
in holy water were recommended, and similar decoctions quite as 
harmless, and I may say inefficacious, were esteemed good drink in 
fevers. 

We are inclined to smile at such prescriptions, but a few extracts 
from the authority I mentioned before will show that pharmacy had 
not advanced much in the seventeenth century. 
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A Teiy good mediciue to stanch blood : — 

** Take a toad and drie him well in the sonne, then put him in a linen 
bagge, and hang him about the necke of him^ that bleedeth, with a 
string, and let him hang so low that it may touch his bres% on the 
left side neere unto his heart, and commonly this, will stay all man- 
ner of bleeding at the mouth, nose, woand or otherwise whatsoever. 
Probatum est,*' 

In a list of things " good and wholesome for the braines " I find 
** To smell red roses," and among those hurtful, and to be avoided 
is '* To smell white ro^es/' and it would seem that some lingering 
prejudice in favour of the Lancastrian faction had dictated the 
preference. 

An approved good medicine to breake the stone : — 

'* Take small white stones from the maw of a cock, a year old, 
beaten into fine powder, and put into the best white wine." 

For the chin-cough we are advised to " take a mouse and flea it, 
drie it in an oven, and beat it to powder, and let the patient drink 
it in ale." 

For one that cannot hear : — ^ 

" Tt^ke an oxe gall and a piece of a male goat, and mingle them 
together, and put some of the same into the patient's deafe eare, 
and incontinently he shall be holpen.'* 

For a high-coloured face : — 

*' Take a cow-cumber, and rub your face therewith, but first pare 
off the rhinde," a very necessary injunction with the prickly kinds, or 
the remedy would be worse than the disease. 

These are a few samples from the << Eich Storehouse," which I 
have thought worth quoting from many others of a similar character. 

In ancient times the barber shared with the surgeons in the 
practice of some departments now confined to the medical profession, 
and even the partly-coloured pole, so well-known as the barber's 
sign, is a remnant of their ancient privileges, for by it was signified 
that they could bleed a patient as well as shave him and crop his 
hair; and some practitioners also added dental surgery to their 
avocations. 

The barbers seem to have been a recognised body in this city in 
the middle ages. They had a guild and constitution of their own, 
and in 1448 supph'ed 15 men oat of the 608 contributed by the 
city companies in the strife then raging between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster. In 1581 we find tbem paying 6s. 8d. towards 
the pageant of the girdlers in the mysteries or sacred plays ; they 
were not sufficiently numerous or wealthy to support one of their 
own. I do not meet with an instance of a member of this company 
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jdlUng the office of mayor, bat under the head of Apothecary I find 
the following : 

1661. Thomas Pidgeon. 

1671. Abel Brockesby. 

1678. Francis Harriman. 

1684. George Allatt. 

1686. Septimus Bott. 

1778. Edward Hai^r. 

Two surgeons under the old regime haTe filled the civic chair. 
1689. John Yardley (in one of the MS. annals described as a 
clothier.) 

1800. Stephen WhitwelL 

In Legislation with regard to medical practice in England, there 
seems to have been no inclination to interfere with the interests of 
a profession so closely allied to the religious orders, and among the 
earliest enactments made for the regulation of medical matters 
appears one in the 8rd of Hen. 8th (1511,) a statute was made pro- 
hibiting any one practising as a physician within seven miles of 
London, unless he be examined, approved, and admitted by the 
Bishop of London or Dean of St. Paul's, assisted by four persons 
expert in surgery. 

Li the tenth year of his reign Henry granted his patent for the 
foundation of the College of Physiciaus, and to this body were sub- 
sequently entrusted the responsibilities of examination previously 
vested in the Bi<«hop ; (in 15122 this faculty was extended to the 
whole of Erigland, none being allowed to practice without their 
sanction, except graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge), together 
with the power of visiting the stores of apothecaries and testing 
their drugs, within the limits before mentioned ; they were to have 
a common seal, to elect a president aud other officers, and many 
useful privileges were conferred on them, but they were not to 
practice surgery. This latter was relaxed in 82 Hen. 8th. 

In the third year of, Henry 8th, similar provisions were made 
relative to the surgeons' licenses to practice, being only obtainable 
from the bishops of the Dioceses in England. Among other privi- 
leges granted to the surgeons, were exemption from serving on 
inquests, beariug arms, or being regarded as handicraftsmen. In 
the 82 of Henry 8th, the barbers and the surgeons in London were 
united as one company, under certain subsequent restrictions ; but 
in 1800 the interests of the two were finally severed, and the sur* 
geons were granted a distinct charter of incorporation under the 
name of the Royal College of Surgeons. The name of Barber* 
Surgeons is still retained in the name of their hall, in Monkwell 
Street,which contains some fine paintingd,one of which (by Holbien) 
represents the granting of the Charter of the Company by Henry 
8th. Pepys gives a chatty description of his being at a dinner there 
in 1662, and drinking the health of King Charles 2nd, out of a gilt 
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cup presented by Henry 8th. This cnp had bells hanging round it, 
wluch each guest, after disposing of the bumper, had to ring by 
shaking it. 

In connection with the improved provisions made for the stady cf 
inedicine, we find the establishment of physic gardens, the first in 
England being that cultivated by John Gerard, Surgeon, of London, 
in 1667. 

The Apothecaries' Company was incorporated in London, in 
1617, bnt we meet with the term much earlier. In 1844, Edward 
8rd settled 3d. per day for life on his apothecary for taking care of 
him during his illness in Scotland. The privileges of this company 
have been repeatedly augmented. 

Chemistry as a science can scarcely be said to have existed 
previous to the 17th century ; it appears to have been a natural 
development of the more rational deductions resulting from the 
study of Alchymy, and may be traced to the same source. The 
Egyptians evidently possessed some elementary knowledge, bat 
Europe is indebted for its introduction to the Moors who brought it 
from Africa. During the last two centuries it has made rapid 
advances, and a long roll of honourable names testify to the energy 
and perseverance which have brought chemical science to such » 
pitch of excellence and utility. 

It has been shown that medical science was of a very primitiTe 
character until the 1 7th century and oven afterwards, and depended 
chiefly on the use of herbs and other simples. Among the most 
notable men whose nam^s are recorded within the first century after 
the diBSolution of monasferies in England, is that- of Nicholas 
Culpepper ; he was the son of a clergyman, and practised in London 
as a Physician and Astrologer ; he was best known as the author of 
*'The HerbaP' which bears his name, and in this we notice (especi- 
ally in the older editions,) the close relationship that existed between 
^slarology and Chirurgpry. He was evidently, for his time, a 
botanist of no moan skill, though he ascribes to certain herbs almost 
fabulous virtues, and drags in iSiderial and planetary influences in 
every case. There is, apart from the medical pretensions of the 
book, some most amusing writing, and not a little common sense, 
mixed iip with much that is questionable. A sample taken at 
random from his ** English Physician enlarged " will sufiice ; after des- 
cribing; the habitat, form, time of flowering, etc., of the ale-hoof or 
ground ivy, a common and well-known wild herb, he says of iU 
government — " It is an herb of Venus, and therefore cures the 
diseases she causes by sympathy, and those of Mars by antipathy." 
In his remarks on the mistletoe, he shows that there was little 
sympathy between him and the College of Physicians ; he says — 
** But why that should have most vertues that grows upon oaks I 
know not, unless because it is rarest, and hardest to come by ; and 
our Colledge's opinion is in this contrary to scripture, whidi saith 
God's tender mercies are over all his works^ and so 'tis, let the 
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Oolledge of Physitians walk as contrary to him as they please, and 
that's as contrary as the east is from the west." Culpepper died in 
1^)54, and has had many followers, but none so quaint and original 
in style. 

By way of conclusion, a few sketches may be made of eminent 
members of the medical profession, who have flourished in this 
immediate neighbourhood. I have l)efore alluded to Philemon Hol- 
land, M.D., who was master of the Free Grammar School, previoas 
to which he practised here as a physician, having taken his degrees 
at Cambridge, in 1595; he died on the 9th of February, 1686, in 
his 85th year, and is buried in Trinity Church, in the same 
Church lie the remains of Dr. Rattray, who for half a century 
practised as a physician here, and died in 1812. On the south 
wall of St. Michael's Church is a remarkable inscription to the 
memory of a Dr. Astley, who di^-d in 1662, at the early age of 41 ; 
his epitaph informs us that he was celebrated in his profession, and 
leaving his patients suffused in tears, had gone to his ethereal home 
to dwell with Abraham. On the north wall is a tablet to Dr. 
Bradford Wilmer, who with Dr*p. Rattray, Bucknell, (Rugby) Ashe, 
(Birmingham,) and others were engaged in the extraordinary 
investigation into the cause of the death of Sir Theodosius Bough- 
ton, of Lawford Hall, who was found to have been poisoned with 
laurel water, and for being found guilty of administering it. Captain 
Donelbin wns hung at Wurwickin 1781. Dr. Wilmer died in 1818. 
Dr. John Ashe whs born at Coventry in 1723. He studied at Ox- 
ford, and }S most noted as the founder and first physician of the 
Birmingham General Hospital, but afterwards removed to London, 
where he died in 1798. His nephew Edward followed the Fame 
profession, and became celebrated, being appointed physician 
extraordinary to the King. Dr. Brre was born at Solihull, educated 
at Coventry, and is most noted for his successful treatment of 
liHthma, from which he suifered much himself, yet he lived to the 
a^e of eightj'. 

Dr. Henry Clerk, born at Willoughby, (of which place he was 
af erwards vicar,) educated at Oxford, where he became Fellow of 
hifl College, (Magdalen,) then President, and Vice-Chancellor ; he 
died in 1687, aged 68 years. I must not omit the name of Dr. 
Henry Lilley Smith, the originator of self-supporting dispensaries, 
and the founder of this Institution in Coventry ; a native of Southam, 
in which town he practised for many years as a successful aurist and 
occulist. I had the privilege of enjoying his personal acquaintance 
and friendship for years, and always regarded him as a great and 
good man, free from many of the prejudices of his class, and ever 
ready to promote any philanthropic object ; he died on the 12th of 
April, 1859, aged 71. 

I might multiply local examples of men, eminent in the perform- 
ance of alleviating the sufferings of their fellow-creatures, who 
living by their profession, have also loved and adorned it. 
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" Is there one whom diffioulties dishearten — who bends to the storm f 
He will do little. Is there one who taill conquer ? That kind of man never 
fails." 

story of the life of this great philosopher, is one of 
special interest to the scientific student, for it relates the 
adventures of a man, who^ with hut few advantages, worked 
his way through difficulties and ohstades — apparantly uAsurmount- 
able — ^until he attained by sheer exertion, the foremost position in 
the world of science. The reader of romance, must too, take 
pleasure in the history of a blacksmith's son, who, by stubborn 
industry, made his name honoured and renowned throughout the 
world, and obtained regal position as a chemical discoverer ; and 
yet, though courted by the highest noblemen, and honoured by the 
respect of royalty, never forgot his humble origin, but was ever 
ready to assist and cheer the young and straggling traveller in the 
pathway of science. 

Michael Faraday was born at Newingfcon Butts, on September 
22nd, 1791. After a scanty edacation, his father, (who was a poor 
man in this world's goods,) made him a bookbinder's apprentice ; 
and poor Michael drudged until he was twenty-two years of age, at 
his trade in a bookseller's shop, in Blandford Street. But though 
he was employed at the art of improving the outside of the books, 
some of their contents foand their way to the insicle of Michael's 
head, and curious at first, he became interested, and eventually 
eager and greedy for every scrap of knowledge. 

One day Faraday was discovered by one of his master's clients 
poring over an encyclopsBdial article on electricity, and attempting 
6ome rude experiments with a few old bottles. In answer to enquiry, 
the student explained that he was curious about sach things, and 
his curiosity was rewarded by the gift of an order of admission to a 
course of four lectures on Chemistry, given by Sir Humphrey Davy. 
At these lectures Faraday was diligent with his note book and 
pencil, and at their conclusion forwarded his manascript to the 
philosopher, who, ready as he always was to encourage the earnest 
student, took an interest in the young man, and found him a 
subordinate position in the Royal Institution. 

It is recorded on the minutes of that Society, that at a meeting 
held on the 18th of March, 1818, Charles Halchett, Esq., in the 

* Being a sabstance of the opening sessional Lecture delivered before 
the Stodents' section of the Coventry and Warwickshire Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
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ohair, that the following recommendation had been received, and 
the resolution passed :— 

** Sir Humphrey Davy has the honour to inform the managers 
that he has found a person who is desirous to occupy the situation 
in the Institution lately filled by William Payne. His name is 
Michael Faraday. As far as Sir H. Davy has been able to observe or 
ascertain , he appears well fitted for the situation. His habits are good, 
his disposition active and cheerful, and his manner intelligent. Ho 
is willing to engage himself on the same terms as given to Mr. 
Payne at the time of quitting the Institution. " 

Resolved-^" That Michael Faraday be engaged to fill the situation 
lately occupied by Mr. Payne, on the same terms." 

Here Michael Faraday had congenial work enough, and though 
his salary of 25s. a week could not be considered a large one, still 
by economy and thrift he lived happily and contented. At first he 
acted simply as a Lecturer's junior assistant, his chief duties being 
the somewhat menial ones of cleaning and dusting the instruments 
and models belonging to the Boyal Institution. Very soon, 
however, Faraday was busy in other more important work, and he 
speedily became a valuable aid to the scientific Lecturers, prepar- 
ing their experiments, and manufacturing many rare and interesting 
specimens. Finding his services so important. Sir Humphrey 
Davy engaged him as his amanuensis, and in this capacity he 
travelled for nearly eighteen months, with his principal, through 
France, Italy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Geneva, etc. On his return 
in 1815, his engagement at the Institution was renewed, with an 
increased salary, and his name began to be known by English 
chemists. Faraday's time was now taken up by the original inves- 
tigations of such then little known chemicals as Iodine, Napthaline, 
Chlorine, etc. About this time, whilst Faraday was investigating 
the last named element, an amusing circumstance occurred. He 
was at work one day in the laboratory, and was intently watching 
a drop of oily-lookiDg liquid in a bent glass sealed tube, which had 
junt trickled down its side, when one of the patrons of the 
Institute (Dr. Paris,) called his attention more closely to this very 
drop, and sharply chided him for his carelessness in using greasy 
vessels. Poor Faraday said nothing, but with his quiet, patient^ care- 
\vorn smile, worked on as the liquid drop by drop increased in quantity. 
At length sufficient was collected, and on filing off the end of the 
tube, the contents exploded, and the *< oil" vanished. Early next 
morning Dr. Paris received the following note : — 

<*Dear Sir, — The Oil yon noticed yesterday turns out to be liquid 
chlorine. " Yours faithfully, 

**M. FiJUJ)AT."* 

* Life of Davy» page 391, Paris. Before this time Hydrate of ohlo- 
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In 1816 his first Leciares were delivered before the Philosophical 
Society, and rapidly his published investigations succeeded each 
other in the Quarterly Journal of Science. His first papers were 
read before the Koyai Society in 1820, on two new compounds of 
Chlorine and Carbon, and on a new compound of Iodine, Carbon 
and Hydrogen. The next year was an eventful one for Faraday ; 
he commenced, in conjunction with Mr. Stodart, some important, 
though not very successfal experiments with the hope of hardening 
s*eel, accepted the honorary secretaryship of the AthensBum Club, 
was appointed superintendent of the House and Laboraory, ard 
married Miss Sarah Barnard, the daughter of a silversmith in 
Paternoster Row. 

Aided by the sympathy of a faithful loving wife, Faraday*s dis- 
coveries succeeded each other with astonishing rapidity, his 
experimental repoarches on Ampere's theories on electro-magnetism, 
nnd the conclusions he arrived at, completely revolutionized the 
knowledge existing at that period, and honour and appoiutmentH 
rewarded his labours. Even during the brief space he allowed 
himself for recreation, he laid out plans for future experiments. 
Daring a holiday at Brighton, in November, 1831, ho writes :-^ 

* " We are here to refresh. I have been working and writ'n;* 
a paper that always knocks me up in health, but now I feel well 
again, and able to pursue my subject, and now I will tell you wha*-. 
it is about. The title will be, I think, * Experimental Researches 
in Electricity ' — 1. On the Introduction of Electric Currents. 
2. On the evolution of Electricity from Magnetism. 3. On a new 
Electrical condition of matter. 4. On Arago's Magnetic Pheno- 
mena. That is a bill of fare for you ; and, what is more, I hope it 
will not disappoint yon.'' 

In 1886 he was selected as scientific adviser to Trinity House, 
and in 1837 was appointed president of the medical section of the 
British Association ; the honorary distinctions he received were 
numerous : and included two Royal Societies' Medals, and the 
Grande Medaelle d' Honneur from the French Exhibition. He was 
one of the eight foreign associates of the French Academy, and a 
member of the Senate of the London University. Altogether he 
received ninety- five marks of merit. 

t In a Lecture given before the Student's Pharmaceutical Society 
by Mr. Adkins, the following interesting notes occur : 

"Faraday's character combined reverence and kindliness with 

rine, (i.e.. Chlorine and Wafer combined) was regarded as the ohemioal 
element ChloriDe. By heatiup: under prehsnre in a sealed vpssel. Faraday 
found that the tme element Cblorine was liberated in a liquid form. 



* Year book of Pharmacy. 1870. page 203. 
t Pharmaceutical Joornal, Vol. 7, page 642. 
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firmness ; and although he went little into society, he was hy no 
means unsocial. He delighted in nature, under two aspects more 
particularly, viz. : in a thunder storm, and in watching the sunset 
fftding into twilight. In fact, so fond was he of the former, that if 
the storm was at a distance, he would driye there in order to see 
nature in its awful heauty. He was so much interested in marine 
animals capable of giving shocks, and he proved that the gynmotus, 
or electric eel, has power to deflect a galvanometer, to make a 
magnet, and to give a spark. It is said that Faraday's answer to 
a young aspirant who asked the secret of his success as a 
scientific investigator was ' The secret is comprised in three words — 
Work, finish, pubhsh.' 

'* Faraday at one time had a theory that all metals would become 
magnetized if cooled down low enough ; he experimented with 
cobalt and manganese cooled in a mixture of ether and carbonic 
acid, but the results were negative. 

** Faraday was pre-eminently a discoverer, he liked the name of 
* philosopher.' He became acquainted, as no man ever was, with the 
varied forces of magnetism and electricity, heat and light, gravita- 
tion and galvanism. 

*' In 1858, the Queen offered him a house at Hampton Court, 
and there was spent the greater part of the rest of his life." 

I have hitherto spoken only of Faraday as a man of science. If 
I were to l«>ave off here my description of the life of this truly great 
man would be incomplete, and might be compared to a harshly 
drawn crayon outline — not a life-like photograph— it needs those 
glorious shadows which soften down the coarser portions of a picture 
to n;iako it more like Faraday. Perhaps the most remarkable 
traits in this great chemist's character are his unassuming humility 
in prosperity, his gentleness to children, his sympathy towards 
the student, and his great and universal kindness. I should like 
to give two or three instances. 

Tyndall relates that one day when they were leaving the Royal 
Institution, Faraday took his arm,* " and pressing it to his side in 
bia warm genial way, said, * Come, Tyndall, I will now show you 
something that will interest you.' We walked northwards, passed the 
Louse of Mr. Babbage, which drew forth a reference to the famous 
evening parties once assembled there. We reached Blandford 
Street, and after a little looking about, he paused before a stationer's 
shop, and then went in. On entering the shop, his usual animation 
seemed doubled ; he looked rapidly at everything it contained. To 
the lefty on entering, was a door, through which he looked down 
into a little room, with a window in front facing Blandford Street. 
Drawing me towards him, he said eagerly, * Look there, Tyndall, 
that was my working place ! I bound books in that little 

♦ Faiaday as a discoverer; Tyndall p. 8. 
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nook !* A respectable looking woman stood behind the eonnter ; 
his conversation with me was too low to be heard by her, and he 
now tnmed to the coonter to bay some cards as an exeuBo for oar 
being there. He asked the woman her name — her predecessor's 
name^his predecessor's name. * That won't do,' he said, with 
good hamoared impatience ; ' who was his predecessor ?' * Mr. 
Biebau/ she replied, and immediately added, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, ' He, sir, was the Master of Sir Charles Faraday.' 
' Nonsense I' he responded, ' there is no snch person.' Great was 
her delight when I told her the name of her visitor ; but she assared 
me, as soon as she saw him running about the shop, she felt — 
although she did not know why — ^that it must be ' Sir Charles Far- 
aday.*" 

Professor Attfield (of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain) 
gives the following reminiscences : — * 

'* On the 26th October, 1857, Faraday called at the chemical 
theatre, St Bartholomew's Hospital, to congratulate Dr. Frankland 
on his recent appointment to the Chair of Chemistry in the Medical 
School of that grand old institution. My chief had gone out, but 
Faraday came into the laboratory, looked at the lecture room, and 
asked me, not questions relating to the researches of Stenhouse, 
whom illness had just driven from the school, nor any respectiog 
those with which Frankland had already enriched chemistry, but 
questions concerning the lecture-table, — its supply of gas and water, 
the mode of getting rid of fuming products of the experiments, etc., 
and quite took possession of my young and therefore praise-greedy 
heart by appearing charmed with a little plan of mine of arranging 
the sets of lecture-diagrams, all out of sight but within an arm's 
length of the table. Without appearing to encourage me, his every 
word had that effect. On that day my diary notes were written in 
red ink. 

" Nearly five years passed. Faraday never lost sight of me, and 
yon may be quite sure I never lost sight of Faraday. I was often 
at the Royal Institution during that time, preparing the illustrations 
to Frankland^s courses of lectures, or to his Friday evening dis- 
courses. Faraday frequently came into the quiet laboratory or the 
dimly day-lighted theatre, always with the same child-like spirit of 
enquiry — always patient, always amiable, always with a wealth of 
original suggestions respecting new modes of performing old experi- 
ments, or the most telling, truth-telling, modes of making new 
ones. And he never left me without increasing my respect, and I 
think I may add my love for him. 

*' In 1861 and the early part of 1862, Faraday had more than 
once talked with me about the then recently di^'covered spectroscope 

*Pharmaceatica] Jounial, Vol. 7, p. 642. 
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and the experimental demonstrations with it, which it was my duty 
to arrange and elaborate for Dr. Frankland's lectures. He thus got 
to know that I was myself working out what appeared likely to prove 
to be the spectrum of carbon, and took some trouble to give my 
work such publicity in the best circles as I could never have secured 
without his kind and thoughtful aid. He invited me, on June 14th, 
1862, to show my spectra to, as he said, one or two of his friends 
who would be calling on him that day at the Royal Institution. I 
went, and he introduced me to Major-General Sabine, the then 
President of the Boyal Society, Colonel Philip Yorke, an ex- 
president of the Chemical Society, Gassiot, who was then making 
brilliant researches in electricity, and the eminent foreign physicists, 
Becquerel and Pliicker ; Tyndall, on whom the mantle of the great 
seer has fallen, also was present : each of whom thereupon took the 
kindest interest in my experiments and my subject." 

Mr. Cyrus Field relates an amusing anecdote of the care Faraday 
used to take before expressing an opinion. On being consulted as 
to the possibility of uniting the old and new worlds by the telegra- 
phic cable, he, after much consideration and lengthy experiments 
and calculations, reported, *' It can be done, but you will not get 
an instantaneous message." <'How long will it take ?" was the 
next enquiry." ** Oh ! perhaps a second !" " Well, that's quick 
enough for me," was the conclusion of the American, and the enter- 
prize was proceeded with. 

I will but give one other extract before I conclude my paper. It 
is taken from the Faraday Lecture, (an annual tribute to the 
memory of the great Philosopher) delivered at the Chemical Society 
in 1875, by Professor Hoffman : — * 

*< Of Faraday's generous disposition in this respect, I am favoured 
by the kindness of Mr. F. 0. Ward, with the means of laying 
before you a touching example. 

'* My friend, anxious as he expresses himself, to contribute a 
little mite of his own towards our affectionate commemoration of 
Faraday's goodness of heart, has handed me an autograph letter, 
dated June 16, 1884, and addressed by Faraday to him, then a lad 
in his teens, studying the sciences at King's College, London. 
This lad, like many others of his age, had indulged in a day- 
dream about the nature of matter, the shape of atoms, and the pro- 
bable relation of their form to their respective chemical properties. 
With boyish pride (I am quoting my friend's own recital of the 
anecdote), the budding philosopher is eager to submit this visionary 
intellectual ramble to the greatest scientific authority of the age, 
and probably not less confident than solicitous of obtaining the mas- 
ter's approval for this, his first young venture on the darksome sea 

• Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol 28, p. 1128, 
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of the onknown. Accordingly, with the andaoitj belonging to his 
period of life, though wholly a stranger to Faraday, and not even 
sapplied with a letter of introd action to him, he forwards to this 
Inetitntion, then Faraday's home, the statement of his wanderings 
in philosophic dream-land, with a request for Faraday's opinion of 
the theory propounded, and his advice, whether it would be worth 
the writer's while to test its value by experiment. Nine men of 
genius out of ten, my friend very truly remarks, in the maturity of 
their mental powers, and overwhelmed as Faraday then was, by the 
instant pressure of work in hand, and continued meditation on new 
experiments and prospective discoveries, would probably have con- 
signed this application to the waste-paper basket. The tenth, per- 
haps, willing to discharge, at any rate, the olaims of courtesy, might 
possibly have paid off the childish applicant with a few lines of cheap 
flattery in reply, or advised a round of elementary experiments as 
ballast for his next sea venture, and so, at small cost, satisfied con- 
science. How does Faraday treat his boyish correspondent? I 
hold in my hand the reply which the world-famed philosopher is at 
the trouble to write to the unknown youth, who, an unintroduced 
stranger, has addressed him. It is the original paper, and no copy, 
that I hold up before you ; those near me, you observe, recognise 
his handwriting at a glance, and I will read you its words, as they 
flowed from Faraday's pen : — 

* Uoyal Institntioo, 

'iethJime,1834« 
•Sir, 

< I have no heaitatioxi in adyiaing yon to experiment in sni^rt of 
jonr yiews, beoanse, whether yon confirm or oonfate them,good most come 
from yoar exertions. 

* With regard to the Yiew3 themselves* I oan say nobhing abontthom, 
except that they are nsef ol in exciting Uio mind to eaqniry. A very brief 
consideration of the progress of ezperimeatal philosopny will show yon that 
it is a great disturber of pre formed theories. 

' I haye thought long and dosley about the theories of attraction and of 
particles and atoms of matter, and the more I think (in association with 
experiment) the less distiactdoes my idea of an atom or particle of matter 
become, 

* I am, Bir, 
* Your very obedient servant, 

M. Faeadat.* *' 

Monsieur Dumas thus speaks of Faraday : — 

*' There was nothing dramatic in the life of Faraday. It should 
be presented under that aspect which is the grandeur of it. There 
is, however, one useful lesson to be learnt from the proper study of 
this illustrious man, whose youth endured poverty with dignity, 
whose mature age bore honours with moderation, and whose last 
years have passed away surrounded by marks of respect and tender 
affection." 
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** Michael Faraday, born 1791, died 1867." Such is the simple 
record on the tombstone, in Higbgate Cemetery, of one of whom 
Professor Tyndall says : — 

*^ Taking tbe duration of his life into account, this son of a 
blacksmith, an apprentice to a bookbinder, had to decide between 
a fortune of £150,000 on the one side, and his undowered science 
on the other. He chose the latter, and died a poor man. But his 
was the glory of holding aloof among the nations the scientific 
name of England for a period of forty years." — 

— FssDEiaoE John £abbett, F.G.S. 



POETS OF THE ARDEN :-.RICHARD JAGO, 
WILLIAM SOMERVILLE. 

By Robert Wood. 



3T might be difficult to discover within our prescribed limits 
two authors of refined taste and acknowledged merit, whose 
personal histories contain less of what might be considered 
remarkable incident, than those placed at the head of our paper. 
Favored by birth and fortune the lines appear to have fallen to them 
in pleasant places. Both evidently occupied good social positions; 
Xhzijust mileu of rank in suburban life, which is the most command- 
ing in influence, and the most favourable to happiness. It did so 
happen, however, whether by intent or natural disability, the 
career of neither supplies to the biographer much of striking 
interest. It is to the minute circumstances of individuality, as 
well as the prominent occurrences of an adventurous kind, that 
biography is indebted for nearly all its charms, and when these 
fail, interest languishes, and attention becomes indifferent. Of 
course the works of an author are the most durable monuments of 
his fame, yet the inquisitive mind is not always content with 
reading or understanding a work of genius, or viewing the beauties 
of a fabric ; for instance, in reading a book of distinguished 
merit, or admiring an ingenious piece of mechanism, after the first 
transports of our admiration subside, we like to be informed 
of the author or artist. Thus an eminent foreigner when 
he first heard of the discoveries of Newton, exclaimed, 
*• Does the Newton eat, drink, and sleep like other men." It is, 
however, possible to feel an interest too intense, and a curiosity 
too exacting; for we must not forget the fact that the lives of 
literary men are generally so little employed in the bustle of the 
world, that their characters are, perhaps, more properly deducible 
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from the nature of their compositions, than from any observations 
of their conduct. Moreover, in its extended outline, the 
biography of individuals moving in a similar sphere of life is much 
the same. Hence repetition creates monotony, and novelty in 
character is always diminished by resemblance. Many, however, 
delight to be permitted an insight — more or less perfect — into the 
innermost life and action of men of mark; that curiosity can only 
be gratified to a limited extent in the present instance. They were 
not protean men, nor yet in the ordinary sense Boetians. Theirs was 
not an ambition, (in a literary point of view) which overleapt itself, 
nor was the life career of either romantic or full of vicissitudes. In 
attempting, therefore, to review the personal history of these 
Warwickshire worthies, we can do little more, apart from consider- 
ing them as contributors to literature, than point to the simple and 
quiet life of a country parson in the one case, and to the well- 
understood and beaten track, footed by a country squire of fair 
estate, in the other. Both appear to have been inspured with some 
degree of lettered ambition, yet in performance confined them- 
selves to a limited range of topics ; they wrote sparingly, that 
little, however, was elaborated to a fine polish ; two rules worthy 
of imitation by all verse-makers not of the first order. Although 
hopeful men of the quill, and paid for the luxury of enlightening 
the reading world of their day, we conceive authorship was with 
them little more than a recreation and a solace, an occasional 
play-thing ; not a regular vocation, a consequence, not a necessity ; 
yet having put their hands to the plough, were fortunate in secur- 
mg during life a constituency of friends and admirers, and if we 
mistake not, this interest and praise has not sensibly abated by the 
lapse of more than a century, — a sure proof of merit. Those who 
take an interest in the literary reputation of the county, no doubt 
consider these two authors as canonised bards of the Arden, and 
claim them as stars (not of the first magnitude certainly, for we 
have others of far more brilliance) in our local literary firmament. 
** To catch the manners living as they rise," may not be a diffi- 
cult operation in these fermenting days. To realise the habits 
and aspirations of our predecessors of the last age may not be so 
easy of accomplishment. Abstractly considered, no doubt a 
great gulf separates the two eras. We may, however, by the aid 
of imagination, and the light afforded by historical narrative, gain 
a tolerably clear perception of the aspects of society, and the 
moral and physical forces then in operation. A recent writer, 
in dwelling upon this point says — "The i8th century, so near to 
us and yet so far from us, possesses this peculiar charm, that its 
proximity in point of time enables us to realise to ourselves habits 
of life, and modes of thought, almost as remote from our own as 
those of Elizabethan age. What it requires the powerful imagina- 
tion of the poet or the novelist to do for us in respect of the i6th 
• century, that every may can do for himself in respect of the xStji. 
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We can live as familiarly with the men of a hundred years ago, as 
if we had known them ourselves, and yet we are sure that if by 
any miracle we could be thrown back among them for a day, their 
talk, their ideas, their very dress, would seem as strange to us as 
if they belonged to another world." 

It is even so. Changes may have passed over town and coun- 
try, over language and manners'; science may have grown up, 
education become popular, and great characters in various fields 
of discovery have risen amongst us, but in the main, society in its 
manifold phases is much the same. Studying the character- 
istics of the present we are ever reminded of the past. The 
" fore- world — ^says Goethe — ^is ever like the present time." The 
hero of the past bears a likeness to the hero of the present. 
The feuds of party and political intrigue are little changed from 
those our forefathers practised. Amid the hum and struggle of 
•daily life, of human speech and deed, we find in degree a parallel 
in the past. Nature as well as history is continually repeating 
itself. Man in the ** aggregate, amid all the changes of human 
society," bears the same family likeness, and is more or less iden- 
tical in all ages. Let the reader bear these facts in mind, and now 
accompany us in our attempt to limn or depict the lives and 
times of these two literary characters of the last century. 



RICHARD JAGO. 

The subject of this sketch was a clergyman of the Established 
Church of England ; and that fact might by way of comparing the 
Church of that day with the one of ours, tempt us into a long, and 
maybe not inappropriate disquisition. We shall, however, dismiss 
the subject in brief terms, nor should we mention it at all, save 
and except its bearing upon the life and times of Mr. Jago. It is 
the concurrent testimony of all historians, lay and ecclesiastical, 
(and the latter the Church's own interpreters,) that from Queen 
Anne's day, down to the close, of the last century, this richly- 
endowed corporation was at the lowest point of its depression, 
and absolutely cankered to the heart by the spirit of worldliness 
then prevalent. 

A regretable fact, but a fact nevertheless. The causes and 
effects of this declension belong to history, and need not be 
discussed here. It was the lot of Jago to live through a consider- 
able portion of this exceptional period. There were then, no 
doubt, within the pale of the establishment " Church Parties "and 
several ** Schools of thought" with sharply defined party lines. 
The words "high," "low,'' "broad," "Ritualist," " Sacerdotalist," 
and •• Romaniser*" are terms which have grown into popular use, 
and now belong to our familiar terminology. In the age precedmg 
it is possible the popular mind was not so quickly apprehensive of 
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change and innovation, but the tact remains, party existed, in all 
its varied phases — much as we see at the present day. 

Now it would be interesting to know what were the precise 
views of Jago on the questions of his day, or which of these varied 
sections of the Church militant he favoured with his allegiance. 
No doubt the opinions of every man must be learned from him- 
self ; and concerning his practice, the safest course is to trust 
to the evidence of others. But, unfortunately, in this case we 
have no reliable testimony from witnesses. We seek in vain 
through the pages of his assumed biographers for information upon 
the point, but beyond the general and stereotyped phrase — " That 
both by doctrine and example a faithful minister over the parish 
he presided,'* no further enlightenment is vouchsafed. Thus it 
is a moot point. It is just possible he was no party man at all, 
yet belonged to. that small minority of exemplary parish priests of 
the period, who amid the surrounding heresies, held to their 
engagements as ordained ministers of the protestant communion, 
yet possessed neither general reputation or extensive usefulness. 
To put the case hypothetically, he might have been one of those 
easy going divines of the period, who engaged themselves in 
reducing Christianity to a philosophical system, their^so-called ser- 
mons being little more than ethical discourses, or*metaphysical 
disquisitions. He might be a high churchman, friendly to the 
exorbitant pretentions made by the Stuart dynasty, and extrava- 
gantly magnify the ecclesiastical office, object to toleration, and 
even identify toryism with the verities of religion. He might be 
a low churdfiman, and in that case hold liberal politiod and 
ecclesiastical sentiments, favouring comprehension with non- 
conformity, yet the while largely imbued with the spirit of 
latitudinarianism. He might belong to another party, then numerous 
in the ranks of the clergy — the Arminian section — whose counter- 
part is but feebly represented at the present day, and whose 
aversion to Calvinism as the prevailing theology of bygone times 
became with them a test of orthodoxy. Indeed, so anomalous, 
erratic, and complicated were the times in matters ecclesiastical, as 
to cause Lord Chatham in one of his fiery orations to exclaim— 
•* The Church of England has a Calvinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, 
and an Arminian clergy.** Jago might, as times went, be an 
orthodox countiy clergyman, dividing his time between his 
parishes, his family and his pointers, kind, charitable, dignified, 
holding sacred things in reverence, attentive to his various duties 
and recreating himself after them with music or literature, or a 
cudgel match with the ** squire " on politics. 

fle might even have no decided opinions of his own on the 
great questions then dividing the ecclesiastical fold, but, like the 
Vicar of Bray, not indisposed if occasion arose, to subordinate 
principles to place and power. He might resemble the renowned 
Parson Adams, with the same passionate veneration for his favorite 
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Eschylus, and with fits of benevolence as strong, and reveries 
as frequent as the original. Individually he might or might 
not be exponent of any one of the foregoing. But as remarked 
before we are left in the dark as to his precise views, preferences 
or theology. It is an enigma. He had his hobby, no doubt, and 
rode it with both zeal and perseverance. We are content to hope^ 
no matter what line he chose — and he had a right to act accord- 
ding to his convictions, so have his clerical successors — that this 
soldier in the army of the Christian faith acted with self-respect 
and considerate integrity. Putting all these suppositions out of 
the question ; at this distance of time, we like to think of him 
as the beau ideal of a country clergyman with no tortuous ways — 
calm, cheerful, unobtrusive, a perpetual worker and thinker, very 
good and kind to all, and full of warm and unaffected piety. 

Richard Jago was bom in the house of his father, the Rector of 
Beaudesert, near Henley-in-Arden, Oct. i, 1715. His family, 
an ancient and respectable one, came originally from the extreme 
south-west of England, but had been settled in these parts for a 
lengthened period. The history of his early days supplies no inci- 
dents worthy of commemoration. No doubt it was much the same as 
that of other youths, bred and brought up under like circumstances. 
At an early age he was placed under the tutorage of the Rev. Mr. 
Crampton, of Solihull — a preceptor of wide-spread reputation. 
Of this gentleman it is but just to state that as a teacher of youth, 
and governor of a middle class seminary he was eminently suc- 
cessful. At one time he had the honour to educate and prepare 
for the universities, three pupils — embryo poets, ea*ch of whom 
eventually became men of mark as authors, in sHort, leading mem- 
bers of that corps dramatique of writers, which dignify our county's 
literary history. It will readily occur to the reader who are meant 
^Shenstone, Jago, and Somerville. All contemporaries, all form- 
ing enduring friendship, and all maintaining through life a lively 
correspondence. Leaving Solihull, Jago was in due course entered 
of University College, Oxford* The passage of a youth from 
School to College is always an interesting event. Having decided 
to enter the ministry of the Church, we suppose he made good 
his claim to that distinction by the usual course of study and dis- 
cipline. For some years we must be silent about his movements, 
for we know nothing about them. We may imagine it little but 
study and hard work to dignify it. He took his degree of M.A. 
in 1738, being in his 23rd year — ^just 140 years ago. He had, 
however, taken orders in the previous year, and temporarily served 
the curacy of Snitterfield, near Stratford-on-Avon, a scene of labour 
he was destined to return to, after an absence of years, as vicar of 
the parish, and to end his days in that delightful village. In 1 746 
he was instituted to the vicarage of Harbury ; not far away lay 
Chesterton, another small village church, the two livings combined 
making about ;^ioo per annum. Referring to the Worcester 
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Diocesan Church Calendar, we find the former of these is now 
put down, nett value, ;£26o, and the latter ^85, together making 
yf 345> proof positive that the patrimony of the Church in value 
has kept pace with the times. Thus far the vicar of Harbury had 
slight occasion to congratulate himself, either on the score of 
patronage or emolument. For a man of genius, a graduate of his 
college, a devoted pastor of the church, and the son of a beneficed 
clergyman, these were but poor results. Moreover, he had in 1744 
given hostages to fortune, by marrying the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, the Rev. John Fancourt, Rector of Kimcote. 
He had, however, kind friends who came to understand his merits, 
and took measures to advance his interests. In 1754, a kind 
nobleman, (Lord Clare), who had great respect for him, procured 
him the vicarage of Sniiterfield, then worth some ;^i4aper annum, 
its present value is ;;^824. To this place he now removed, andr 
where, as before told, he had officiated as curate. In 1 771, he 
was presented to the Rectory of Kimcote, in Leicestershire, 
then worth ;^3oo a year, but now worth twice that amount. It 
thus appears this worthy clergyman was a pluralist, — a grave error, 
a trick of the age, which may be condoned, but not justified. In 
1 75 1 he lost his amiable and devoted wife, and a few years after- 
wards married secondly a Staffordshire lady who survived him. 
He had children only by his first marriage, three sons and four daugh- 
ters,all of whom pre-deceased him. As pertaining to his personal his- 
tory, there remains little more to add. After passing his threescore 
years, the infirmities of age came upon him apace, but he found 
recreation no donbt in his bookish tastes, but chiefly in improving 
the rectory house and embellishing its surroundings, which are 
said to have been agreeably situated, and had many natural 
beauties. Personally, the Rector of Kimcote is described to have 
been about the middle stature, reserved amongst strangers like 
most people of sensibility, but with firiends easy and affable, in 
conversation often gay, sprightly and instructive. Domestically, 
the affectionate husband, tender parent, kind master, hospitable 
neighbour, and sincere friend. As a Christian minister, he was 
consistent, adorning the profession both by his doctrine and prac- 
tice. Thus far well After a brief illness, he died May 8, 1781. 
By his own expressed desire he was buried in the family vault in 
Snitterfield. In the nave of this church will be found this simple 
and unpretending memorial of the Poet-divine : — 

To the Memory of the Bev. Rici>- Jago, A.M., 

Rector of Kimcote in Leicestershire, 

And Vicar of this plaoe upwards of 20 years. 

He departed this life May 8, 1781, aged 65 years. 

The above presents a mere outline only of Jago's personal his- 
tory, but any minute, or elaborate attempt at detail, is impossible, 
so meagre are the facts supplied by his commentators. Johnson 
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dismisses him with a few respectful compliments. Dodsley, 
though more copious, certainly does not err on the score of 
prolixity, the account of his life and writings published in 1784 
is remarkable for its sparseness of detail — a few items of informa- 
tion being all which are vouchsafed. 

We turn now to consider the literary performances of the author. 
It was the lot of Jago to live in a period more than ordinarily 
fruitful in producing poets and poetasters. Indeed the ranks 
were crowded with competitors, and of course the attainment of 
distinction was a difficult operation. Considering him from a 
certain stand point and by comparison, we need not, nor indeed 
can we, with strict justice, claim for him a high position in the 
.ranks. We fail to discover in his various efforts any evidence to 
show that he was profoundly versed in any branch of learning, or 
that he had " drank deeply at the stream of high philosophy." — 
In him, i.e, in his writings, there is neither the fulness, the 
variety, or the radiance of a highly endowed intellect. He 
might not be a first rate classical scholar, an adept in writing 
Latin verses, or could learnedly criticise a Greek play, nevertheless 
he took rank head and shoulders higher than numbers accounted 
poets ; his success was unmistakeable, and he gained a reputation 
both highly honorable, and far beyond the limits of the Midland 
Counties. 

The love of poetry is almost universal — the poetic power in 
such measure as to merit the name extremely rare. Now to 
constitute a true poet, we conceive two things are essential, the 
perceptive and expressive faculties. These faculties are not 
bestowed upon all men assuming the vocation. The beautiful, 
the sublime, and the picturesque discerned in natural scenes or 
human action — a consciousness of the deeper harmonies of things — 
an apprehension of the analogies existing between the material and 
spiritual, making visible things suggestive of great thoughts, with 
a power to invest them, as also a power to awaken the higher or 
more tender feelings. These are some marks of the divine gift. 
There is however something more subtle and of a higher origin want- 
ing to complete the true characteristic ; that something we take to 
be genius — Poeta nasdtur^ nonfit^ which distinguishes the man so 
endowed from the mere verse maker. Perhaps it is impossible to 
give a name, or convey a correct idea of its literal meaning, or 
real value. It, however, speaks for itself in the true poet Reams 
of foolscap have been covered to show what is poetry and what 
constitutes a poet. We need hardly say the question is still an 
open one, and likely to remain so until the crack of doom. To 
the question whether Jago, as an acknowledged writer of popular 
verse, answered to all these requirements we should hesitate to 
reply in the affirmative. No one can recognise in him a master of 
the lyre, or a poet of the first type. This opinion does not pre- 
clude us from saluting him as a pleasing instructor, original, 
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imaginative, and with considerable powers of versification. But 
we need not repay the pleasure derivable from his works by any 
undue. or unreasonable homage. A deep reverence for the poet 
may be combined with the liveliest sense of his weakness and 
false taste. Works of genius must be imperfect. Neither a 
varied or voluminous contributor to literature, the productions of 
this whilom "Poet of the Arden". were confined to a few 
themes only. He wrote little, possibly owing to professional 
duties and a strict and tedious premeditation ; tl^t little, however, 
bears the impress of a high polish. The space at our disposal 
will not admit quoting any specimens of his style, we content 
ourselves with giving the title only of his published works. There 
are several poems by him found in " Dodsle/s Collections." 
** The Blackbirds," a beautiful elegy, first appeared in the 
** Adventurer," a publication of some repute in its day, and 
anonymously. At first the performance was ascribed to several 
living celebrities. **Edge Hill," a poem 1767. " Labour and 
Genius, or the Mill Stream and the Cascade," 1768. " Poems 
Moral and Descriptive." He also published a prose essay or two, 
in the form of sermons. Of the above " Edge Hill " may be con- 
sidered the author's chief work, and upon which his reputation is 
mainly based. It is a descriptive poem, and viewed as a work of 
art, with the incidents of the story well in memory, may interest 
any ordinary intelligence. Jago published this poem by subscrip- 
tion, a course we think rather humiliating to an independent 
mind, but one much in vogue in that day. 



WILLIAM SOMERVILLE. 



Hunting has been defined as a ** human pursuit or pastime of a 
mixed character — 2l compound of necessity and the innate love of 
excitement and adventure." Books innumerable have appeared 
upon the subject, indeed the varieties of this sporting literature — 
from the earliest times — is truly marvellous. To many, the sports 
of the field are associated with much that is foolish and repulsive. 
But these may be in a minority. There must be something in the 
art, some deep philosophy, else why so clearly in harmony with 
the instincts of man in every age and country, civilised and un- 
civilised. It has the sanction of high antiquity, and has no doubt 
been a factor in the march of civilization. On this insular spot, 
our forefathers have followed the chase with ardent and persistent 
application. Britons, Romans, Danes, Anglo-Saxons, Normans — all 
must be enrolled among its devotees. This inherent and imperious 
passion became exceedingly dominant before the Reformation, 
and the excessive fondness of the religious orders for the sports of 
h^ field (albeit against the rule of the Church) became one of the 
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scandals of the day. Hence we find Chaucer, in ** Canterbury 
Tales,*' showing up his Monk : — 

*'An outsider, that lov^d veneorie; 
A manlj man, as yen an abbot able, 
Full many a daintie horse had he in stable. 
He gbie not of the text a pnllid hen, 
That saith that hunters be not holy men. 
Therefore he was a prickasonre (a hard rider) aright ; 
Grohonnds he had as swift of f onle of flight, 
Of pricking, and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no cost would he spare.*' 

But in all times the sportsman has had to run the gauntlet of 
contemptuous raillery from the wits and satirists of the day. Take 
a specimen of this humourous banter. They point to the 
silliness of walking miles and miles through bog and heather for 
the pleasure of shooting a wretched bird ; of the meanness of 
mustering an array of dogs and horses to pursue so small an ani* 
mal as a fox — so contemptible and cowardly a creature as a hare. 
One philosopher tells us how the youthful premier, Pitt, used to 
gallop after the dogs with his chin in the air, and hints that he 
was fio fond of hunting to be a man of genuine ability. Indeed 
the sportsman, or, in later days, more especially the fox-hunter, 
has ever been the butt against which with " quips and cranks and 
sneers and jests" the serio-comic outsider has levelled his pungent 
raillery. But there is something to be said for the other side. We 
have just supposed the pursuit or passion is a principle planted 
deep down in man's moral and physical nature. Does the follower 
of the chase propose to himself healthful excitement — soul- 
cheering exercise — ^wholesome training for the mind as well as 
his physical frame ? to meet danger cdmly, to rely upon himself 
in circumstances of peril, to feel that the moment he loses presence 
of mind, he loses all — to adopt quick expedients, and to decide 
instantly ? These are a few lessons taught by the pursuit. There 
are other advantages accruing, or rather have accrued from it, but 
which we need not particularise here. 

But in connection with this pastime, or folly, as some persons 
choose to consider it, the wonder is the vast amount of books, 
essays, ballads, songs, pictorial illustrations, carricatures, and philo- 
sophical and legal disquisitions the preference has called into ex- 
istence. It is simply wonderful 1 Contemplating this mass of 
printed matter, and the perversion of time and intellect involved, 
no wonder many say cut bcni^ and why all this travail and labour 
about a subject of no vital interest to humanity at large. 

The last century Was extremely prolific in sporting literature. 
About the middle of it the subject of this memoir entered the 
lists, and sent to the press his well-known poem, ** The Chase," 
which has ever been considered the very best production on the 
subject in any language. But of this more anon. 
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}7^ PORTS OP THE ARDEN-^WILLIAM SOMERVILLE. 

The "Country Squire'* in the days of Somerville was an odd speci- 
men of the genus luymo. Imperfectly educated, unrefined and gross, 
lax in morals, profane in speech, even in the genteelest circles ; a 
roistering, blustering, lawless fellow, indulging in drunken orgies, 
politically a Jacobite, often ejaculating, " those cursed Hanover- 
ians," and learned in all the slang of the stables, and the 
persiflage of the * Afield." If the reader will turn to Fielding's 
** Tom Jones," he will find the character touched to the life, as 
drawn in the character of ** Squire Western." Such were the 
compeers of Somerville. But although muting in these circles, 
(as necessarily he did, being a keen sportsmen, and bucolic in 
many of his ways), we need not conclude he was a buffoon, stuck 
up for the Stuarts, drank (unpatriotically) oceans of punch in that 
noble cause, or swore at the papists and dissenters. Rather let us 
conceive of him being an accomplished country gentleman, "an 
active and skilful sportsman, a useful justice of the peace, bleiid- 
ing the agremens of country life with literary labours, and now 
and again giving the world the benefit of his meditations. But he 
had his faults nevertheless, both as a man and a poet, as we shall 
have occasion to show before concluding this narrative. 

William Somerville was bom in 1682, in Warwickshire. • The 
exact date of that event, or where it occurred, are matters which 
have eluded the search of many enquirers. Most probably he 
first saw the light at Edstone House, the seat of his ancestors, 
near Henley-in-Arden. His family had long possessed a valuable 
estate there, and prided itself on being the first family in the 
County, at least in the ranks of the Squirearchy. Of his early 
years we know scarcely anything, and of his later, up to the close 
of his career, not much more. The Author of the " Lives 
of the Poets*' thus disposes of his history : " He was edu- 
cated at Winchester School, from whence he was sent to New 
College, Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship. He afterwards 
settled upon his paternal estate, and became a useful justice of the 
peace. Mr. Somerville wrote * The Chase,* a poem which is a 
very lively and ingenious performance. It has often been printed, 
with a few other pieces by him." This is about the sum and 
substance known of his personal history. A few further facts 
may, however, be inferred from the poet's correspondence. We 
suspect he never married. The possessor of an estate worth ;;^ 1,500 
per annum, it would be supposed, with ordinary prudence, he might 
have found that amply sufficient for all the needs of his position, 
even as a fox-hunter, jovial, hospitable and hilarious. But it was 
not so. Probably he was no sybarite, nor yet avaricious ; but, dis- 
couraging as may be the assumption— it is too plainly warranted 
by the evidence — he lived for long in a fool's paradise. We 
need not use a number of periphrases— we are not disposed to 
propugn him against the charge of utter recklessness. Many be- 
fore his day, and since, have pursued the same headlong course, 
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and incited by the same fatal passion. In his case, an improvident 
and spendthrift life brought debt, difficulty, and litigation. The 
rest need hardly be related— a burdened estate, a distressed 
mind, intemperate habits, and an early death. The latter event 
took place July 19th, 1742. He was laid to rest beside his ances- 
tors in the church of Wootton Wawen,and not far removed from the 
banks of that Avon he was so fond of associating with his name 
during life. This ** Squire well born and six foot high," as he was 
pleased to call himself, being only in the 50th year of his age. 

Among his friends, none seem to have been more sincere and 
abiding than Shenstone. He lamented his early death, and placed 
in his own grounds a monumental urn to his memory, with the 
following inscription : — 

Ingenio etamicitia 
GiUielmi Somerville, 
G.S. 
Tebita spargens, lacryma favittam 
Yatia Arnica. 

The works of this author are enumerated thus: — "Fables,** 
** Tales," ** Hobbinol or Rural Games," and a few fugitive 
pieces. All the foregoing are in common parlance called poetry, 
but we hope not to be thought opinionative if we say that precious 
little of that article is found in them. Here and there a scintill- 
ation of genius may be ** sighted," and a jingle of rhyme dis- 
covered, but taken as a whole they are unworthy the author's 
reputation, are simply mediocre, and in many cases even below 
that. As a poet, therefore, other than of his one chief work, his 
claims upon the notice of posterity are of the slenderest description. 
As a Poet in the ordinary form, it cannot be said he took any 
strong hold upon the public mind, perhaps his intellect rendered 
him unequal to the task, even if life had been prolonged, and he 
had applied himself to a more systematic training. 

** 1'he Chase" is a poem of some two thousand lines, and is 
written in four books. It is a skilful and masterly performance, 
and may be said to exhaust the subject. More than one modem 
critic has said that the author had the mould of his poem sugges- 
ted by Thompson's " Seasons"— a not improbable conjecture ; but 
the thoughts and feelings must be all his own. He wrote from the 
life, from the testimony of his own eyes, and from a genuine love 
of the subject. The opening passage is remarkable, being an 
inflated and fulsome invocation to Frederick, Prince of Wales (the 
father of George III.) a personage of small account in his day — 
at least judged so by this generation. But let the words speak for 
themselves — 

** The Chase I sing, hounds and their yarious breed. 
And no less yarious use. O thou Great Prince ? 
Whom Cambria's towering hills proclfdm their Lord, 
Deign thou to hear mj bold instrudiiye song, 

AA 
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While gratef al oitizens, with pompous show, 
Rear the triamphal aroh, rich with the exploits 
Of thy illustrious hoiue ; while virgins pare 
Thy way with flowers, and as the royal youth 
Passing thy yiew, admire and sigh in yain ; 
While crowded theatres, too fondly proud 
Of these exotic minstrels, and shrill pipes, 
The price of manhood, liail thee with a song. 
And airs soft warbling ; my hoarse sounding horn 
Invites thee to the chase, the sport of kings. 
Image of war, without its guilt." 

The following lines portray the feelings of a genuine huntsman 
on starting with his hounds in the morning : — 

** Hail gentle dawn ! mild blushing goddess hail I 
Rejoiced I see thy purple mantle spread 
O'er half the skies : gems pave thy radiant way. 
And Orient pearls from every shrub depend. 
FareweU Gleora ! here deep sunk in down. 
Slumber secure, with happy dreams amused, 
n • 

♦ • Me other joys unite | 
The horn sonorous ciJls, the pack awak'd 
Their matins chant, nor brook my long delay ; 
My courser hears their voice— see there ! witii eara 
And tail erect, neighing he paws the ground. 
Fierce rapture kindles in his reddening eyes, 
And boils in every vein." 

Further on he discourses on the necessity of destroying somQ 

beasts, and preserving others for the use of man, also enunciates 

a sentiment, the soundness of which is questionable, to us it 

appears little more than **enthusia riding on the wings of fancy." 

'* Whate'er of earth is formed, to earth returns 

Dissolved : the various objects we behold, 

Plants, animals, this whole material mass, 

Are ever changing, ever new. The soul 

Of man alone, that particle divine, 

Escapes the wreck of worlds, when all things fail. 

Hence great the distance 'twixt the beasts that perish, 

And God*8 bright image, man's immortal race. 

The brute creation are his property. 

Subservient to his will, and for him made. 

As hurtful these he kills, as useful those 

Preserves : their sole and arbitrary king. 
• • • • 

• • the teeming ravenous brutes 
' Might fill the scanty space of this terrene. 
Encumbering all the globe. • * 
Man might once more on roots and acorns feed. 
And through the desert's range, shivering, forlorn, 
Quite destitute of every solace dear, 
And every smiling gaiety of life.*' 

Here we must stop. We do not suppose our few desultory 
remarks on these two ornaments of our local literary history wiU 
come to any of our readers with the charm of novelty. But we 
hope to have introduced to their notice two old friends, who 
may prove as agreeable companions to them as they have done to 
ourselves. 
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CHESS. 

PROBLEM V. By Ptt. Klett, 
From Klett's Schach-probleme No. 22. 



In three moves. 
PROBLEM VI. By Ph. Klett. 
From Klett*8 Schaqh-probleme 30. 



In three moves. 
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The record of Chess matter since the appearance of oar last issne^ 
has, as far as Coventry is concerned, been rather flat, in fact, the 
« general depression " which seems to have come over everything,. 
has not left even our Chess alone. 

However, the bright light of spring is npon ns, and hope is busy 
with ns all. All the preliminaries of the long-talked of Coventry 
Chess Club are arranged, and we confidently hope before the next 
issue to have a long catalogue of matches and games to record. 
The Presidency of John Galson, Esq., and the active Vice-Presi- 
dency of Canon Baynes^ cannot fail to make onr Clnb a success. 

The Bugby Team against whom we have twice snccessfuUy con* 
tested, distingnished themselves in their first match with Northamp- 
ton. The score being, Rugby 14, and Northampton 11 ; but in the 
return match the Northampton reversed the total, winning 14 
games against 12 of the Rugby. 

These friendly encounters are highly to be commended. 

Two of the Rugby Team came and tried their hands with us 
recently, but they returned unsuccessful, and in the returu visit we 
were very fortnnate indeed. 

We here solicit any of the Chess Clubs in the Midlands to help 
us with Chess matters, or challenge us. 

The immense increased support given of late to Chess, speaks 
well for the improved education of the people, and for their refine- 
ment 

On the third and fourth of this month, Rev. C. E. Ranken 
paid a visit to the Chichester Club, and played simultaneous games 
each evening with eight of the members. On the first evening he 
won of Messrs. Ballard, Downer, McAithor, Woods, and Dr. 
Vines, lost to Messrs. Scott and Street, after (curiously enough) 
winning a piece in each game, and drew with Mr, G. R. Downer. 
On the second occasion he won of Messrs. Downer, Gruggen, Gib- 
bings, McArthur, Purchase, and of Messrs. Scoti^ Street, and G. 
R Downer in consultation, lost to Sergeant Woods, and drew with 
Mr. Ballard. 
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